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At the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the inconvenience of travelling continued 
unabated by improvements ; and to this annoy- 
ance all were obliged to submit. Mr. Markland, 
in his interesting paper, published in the twen- 
tieth volume of the ‘‘ Archwologia,’’ has given 
an extraordinary instance of this. 
“In December, 1703, Charles, King of Spain, 
slept at Petworth, on his way from Portsmouth 
to Windsor, and Prince George of Denmark 
went to meet him there. “We set out (as one 
of the attendants relates) at six o’clock in the 
morning, to go for Petworth, and did not get 
out of the coaches (save only when we were 
overturned or stuck fast in the mire) till we 
arrived at our journey’s end. ’Twas hard ser- 
vice for the Prince to sit fourteen hours in the 
coach that day without eating anything, and 
passing through the worst ways that I ever saw 
in my life. We were thrown but once, indeed, 
in going, but both our coach (which was the 
leading one) and his highness’s body-coach 
Would have suffered very often, if the nimble 
boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or 
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supported it with their shoulders, from Godal- 
min almost to Petworth; and the nearer we 
approached to the duke’s house the more unac- 
cessible it seemed to be. The last nine miles 
of the way cost us six hours’ time to conquer 
them, and indeed we had never done it if our 
good master had not several times lent us a 
pair of horses out of his own coach, whereby 
we were enabled to trace out the way for him. 
They made us believe that the several grounds 
we crost, and his grace’s park, would alleviate 
the fatigue ; but I protest I could hardly per- 
ceive any difference between them and the 
comman roads. 

‘In the time of Charles, surnamed the proud 
Duke of Somerset, who died in 1748, the roads in 
Sussex were in so bad a state (as I am informed 
by an intelligent correspondent) that, in order to 
arrive at Guildford from Petworth, persons were 
obliged to make for the nearest point of the 
great road leading from Portsmouth to London, 
This was a work of so much difficulty as to oc- 
cupy the whole day, and the duke had a house 
at Guildford, which was regularly occupied as 
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a resting-place for the night by any part of his 
family travelling to London, A M8, letter from 
a servant of the duke's, dated from London, 
and addressed to another at Petworth, acquaints 
the latter that his grace intended to go from 
London thither on a certain day, and directs 
that ‘the keepers and persons who knew the 
holes and the sloughs, must come to meet his 
grace with lanthorns and long poles to help 
him on his way.’ ”’ 

Thus far Mr. Markland. It would be no dif- 
fienlt matter to add other instances of the in- 
conveniences and delays of travel at thia period, 
The whole “appliances and means to boot’’ 
used for locomotion at this period were equally 
bad. The coaches were as heavy to move as 
the roads were difficult to pass over, Fig. 12 
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illustrates the ordinary fashion of the carriage 
of the time, when stateliness was chiefly con- 
sidered, and as many footmen carried behind 
as could be conveniently borne; two, three, 
and four of these useless incumbrances gene- 
rally appeared, while on state occasions the 
absurd number of six hung on behind, clasping 
each other's waists; an uncomfortable mob, 
and a living satire on the pride which hired 
and supported such cumbrous adjuncts. 

From the same print which has furnished us 
with this example of the pomposity of high life 
in the reign of Anne, we borrow another and 
more curious example, The print represents 
the procession of both Houses of Parliament to 
Saint Paul's Cathedral, July 7, 1713, to return 
public thanksgiving for the Peace of Utrecht, 


Fig, 13, 





Fig. 13 is still more remarkable than the first 
for the quantity of useless footmen about it, 
and for the ingenious and dangerous manner in 
which a fifth is added to the four who are so 
uncomfortably crammed behind, and who is 
seated in a most uneasy and tottering position 
upon the axletree in front. This procession 
exhibits several carriages similarly constructed, 


and thrown back upon the hind wheels, probably 
that the indolence of their occupants might be 
accommodated by the angle at which they were 
hung. 

The sort of carriages used for travelling by 
the nobility in the reign of George I. and II. 
may be seen in Fig. 14. It still retains the old 
form, carries two footmen and a coachman, has 


Fig. 14. 





six horses, the foremost of which is ridden by 
a postilion, with heavy jack-boots and spurs, 
and is preceded by a running footman carrying 
a gold-headed cane. These latter attendants 
on aristocracy were derived from the East, and 
kept before the horses on the pretence of clear- 
ing the way. They were gayly attired in clothes 
of value; and an amusing story is related of a 





sharper who tricked the Dnke of Queensberry, 
by applying to him for such a situation, dress- 
ing himself in a costly suit, and satisfying his 
unsuspecting grace of his fitness for the situa- 
tion by running up Piccadilly until he fairly 
outstripped the horses, and decamped with the 
clothes he wore. These men may, however, be 
generally considered to have filled the place of 
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the modern coach-dog, being about as useful, 
and not quite so ornamental. They disap- 
peared in the reign of George III. 

The heavy clumsiness of the coaches used by 
country gentlemen is often alluded to by the 
novelists and other writers of this period, They 
remained in a family for an age, and were new 
covered from time to time. Browne Willis, the 
eccentric antiquary, had one thus described: 
“The chariot of Mr. Willis was so singular that 
from it he was called himself the old chariot, It 
was his wedding chariot, and had his arms on 
brass plates about it, not unlike a coffin, painted 
black.’’ His acquaintance, Dr. Darrell, humor- 
ously satirized it in one stanza of ‘‘an excellent 
ballad to the tune of Chevy Chase,’’ intended 
as a good-natured joke on Willis, and which 
runs thusi— 

*Tils car himaelf he did provide 
To stand in double stead ; 
That it should carry him alive, 
And bury him when dead,"’ 

A lighter kind of conveyance was now intro- 
duced, capable of being drawn by one horse, 
as delineated in Fig. 15, and carrying generally 
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one person, or, at most, two, with a squeeze. 
The body of this carriage had a reclining slope, 
like that in use in Anne’s reign, as already ex- 
hibited in Fig. 13; but it must have been a 
miserable conveyance, without springs, and 
pulled only by a single horse, upon which the 
driver sits, in order to save the weight of a 
box-seat. Such was the carriage in use by the 
middle classes on ordinary occasions. 

The Sedan Chair still was used by the nobility 
and gentry, particularly in London, on such 
occasions as visits to theatres or public places, 
or the levees at St. James’s, etc. For this pur- 
pose they were constantly kept in very general 
demand although the inconvenience produced 
by a mob of chairmen was great, and disputes 
for precedence occasionally violent. There is a 
curious paragraph in ‘‘ Mist’s Journal’’ of Satur- 
day, July 8, 1721, which would read uncommonly 
curious in a modern paper, and which forcibly 
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depicts the great change of manners a century 
and a quarter has produced. We are told— 
On Thursday sen’night, the Right Honorable 
the Lord Cartaret, one of Majestie’s principal 
Secretaries of State, passing through St. James's 
Square in a chair, was met by the Lady Harley 
in another; when, a dispute arising between 
the footmen about giving the way, they imme- 
diately came to blows, and, the chairmen and 
footmen being engaged with their poles and 
sticks, one of them struck his lordship as he 
was getting out of his chair, but whether acei 
dentally or designedly we know not. In the 
mean time, that person is committed to New 
gate, and three of his brethren are bound over 
to the next session.”’ 

A chair of the better kind, as used about 
1750, is given in Fig. 16, It ix richly decorated | 
with brass chasing and bunches of tassels, It 
realizes the description of Swift:— 

**Box'd in his chair, the beav impatient a#ita, 

While spouts run clattering o'er the roof by fits; 

Aud ever and anon, with frightful din, 

The leather sounds—he trembles from within!" 
These private chairs were furnished with crim- 
son velvet cushions and damask cur- 
tains, and the chairmen, generally sturdy 
Milesians, were gayly adorned in aristo- 
cratic liveries. 
of plain leather, with brass nails, as seen 
in Hogarth’s plate of ‘‘ The Rake’s Pro- 
exhibiting his hero going to a 
‘The hackney- 


The public sedans were 


gress,’’ 
levee at St. James's. 
chairmen exerted the power of the strong 
arm, and were often daring enough, as a 
body, to influence the fate of Westmin- 
ster and Middlesex elections, in the terror 
which they produced with fist and bludgeon. 
No Belinda now may be 
They glide 


But they are gone. 
proud of ‘two pages and a chair.’ 


Fig. 16. 








not amongst the chariot-wheels at levee or 
drawing-room ; the clubs want them not. They 
have retired to Bath and Oxford. We believe 
there is one chair still lingering about May 
Fair, but the chairmen must be starving. 
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The Society of Antiquaries ought to buy the 


relic. 
The coach of 1750 may be seen in Fig. 17, 
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and it may be considered as the last and most 
approved of the old fashion, for modern neces- 
sities soon afterwards drove out these clumsy 


Fig. 17. 
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formalities, and introduced lighter vehicles, 
under various names—an improvement which 
made slower marches on the Continent than in 
this country. 

Mr. W. B. Adams, in his excellent ‘* History 
of Pleasure Carriages,’’ has noted the clumsi- 
ness and inconvenience of early continental 
ones in these words: ‘‘In 1631, Mary, Infanta 
of Spain, rode in Carinthia in a glass carriage, 
in which no more than two persons could sit. 
The wedding carriage of the first wife of the 
Emperor Leopold (1658), who was also a 
Spanish princess, cost, together with the har- 
ness, 38,000 florins. The carriages of the 
Emperor himself are thus described by Kirk: 
‘In the imperial coaches no great magnificence 
was to be seen; they were covered over with 
red cloth and black nails. The harness was 
black, and in the whole work there was no gold, 
The panels were of glass, and on this account 
they were called the imperial glass coaches. 
On festivals, the harness was ornamented with 
silk fringe. The imperial coaches were distin- 
guished by their having leather traces; but 
the ladies of the imperial suite were obliged to 
be contented with carriages the traces of which 
were made of ropes,’ 

‘*Poor France still continued at a distance, 
as may be inferred from the fact that, as late 
as the reign of Louis XIII. (1620), a woman 
was accustomed to go to court masked and 
hooded, jogging behind a man on horseback! 
, The first attempt at a common usage of covered 
wheel-carriages among the Parisian citizens 
occurred at this time, in the introduction of a 
vehicle called Brouette, or Roulette. The body 
of this was like a sedan chair placed upon two 








The pro- 


wheels, and was dragged by men. 
prietors of sedans interfered to have them pro- 


hibited. For a while they were forbidden, but 
were permitted in 1669, and in 1671 they were 
in general usage amongst the people. Dupin, 
the inventor of these Brouettes, found means 
to contrive them so that their motion was tole- 
rably easy; and his ingenuity concealed his art 
so well, or, rather, the Parisian mechanics of 
that time had go little of enterprise and curi- 
osity, that he was the only one who made 
them.”’ 

These Brouettes, Roulettes, or, as they were 
sometimes termed, by way of derision, Vinai- 
grettes, were introduced in this country, and 
oceasionally usurped the place of sedans. They 
were originally without springs, but were ulti- 
mately improved, and their appearance about 
1760 may be seen in Fig. 18. The man in front 


Fig. 18 





supports the poles by a leather strap, and two 
uprights support them when he ceases to hold. 
The machine is steadied and propelled by 4 
man behind. In one or two London parishes 
a similar contrivance is used to remove sick 
paupers. 
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A TILEROINE OF TO-DAY. 


BY T. &. 


Tus blow fell suddenly, and the young hus- 
band and father was stricken down ere the 
smallest provision had been made for the fu- 
ture, stricken down in the morning of his 
years, ere his loins were fairly girded for the 
battle of life. A young, frail, inexperienced 
woman, now a widow, and three little ones, 
were left behind, pennyless and friendless. 

In a city hot-bed, Margaret Mason grew up 
daintily. She had been taught the fine arts of 
dancing, flower-painting, and the like, could play 
afew pieces on the piano with passable skill, 
and had some little knowledge of the French 
language. From the time she was seventeen, 
she went into company. For the most part, 
her days passed idly, or in the next thing to 
idleness, novel-reading ; while her evenings 
lapsed pleasantly away in making visits or re- 
ceiving visitors, with now and then the more 
exciting diversity of the play, opera, concert, 
ball, or party. The twin ideas of use and duty 
came not to distinct perception in her brain ; 
she lived to no purpose but to enjoy. 


Was she of wealthy parentage? No! Had 
she large expectations in the future? Nothing 


of the kind! Margaret Mason was an orphan, 
and dependent on a kind but not wise relative, 
who brought her up as too many girls are 
brought up in our large cities. He gave her a 
showy, superficial education, dressed her as 
well as his means would allow, and put her in 
the way of getting a start in the world by mar- 
riage. Young men only just a little better 
fitted to enter upon the stern, hard work of life 
are generally won by the small attractions of 
just such girls as Margaret Mason. In the 
present case, a clerk whose moderate salary of 
six hundred a year had searcely met his own 
wants was the one found captive in the gossa- 
mer web of our young enchautress. His name 
was Albert Leslie. 

They were married, and with a small flourish 
of trumpets. There were presents, party-giv- 
ings, and wordy congratulations, and then our 
young adventurers on the sea of matrimony 
Were left to steer their own course in life and 
enjoy its sunny days, or do battle amid its 
storms, 

Margaret went forth from the home of her 
relative, where she had been tenderly cared for 
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since the days of childhood, went forth with 
her young husband, never again to return, 
Death soon after entered that home, removing 
its founder and stay, and its members were 
scattered like shrunken leaves by the winds of 
autumn. 

We will not write of the young bride’s first 
sombre experiences. They came, as they come 
to all who trust life’s precious freighi in frail 
At the end 
of three years, her Lusband, who had proved 


vessels and upon unknown seas. 


unfortunate in a business venture, resolved to 
go west. Margaret, now the weak, exhausted, 
nervous young mother of two children, had 
scarcely energy enough left for objection, could 
she have fully comprehended all that was in- 
volved in such a movement; and so the step 
was taken. Their destination was Chicago, 
where Leslie was promised a clerkship in a 
forwarding house. 

In this new world, the young wife and mo- 
ther was lost. A few of furniture 
brought from the east, enlarged by some ad- 
ditions made at the point of their destination, 
enabled them to commence housekeeping in a 


articles 


small tenement far away in the suburbs, ata 
rent that would consume nearly half of Mr. 
Leslie’s salary. The house was guiltless of 
modern conveniences, and the almost helpless 
young wife soon found that the new world into 
which she had intruded was quite as guiltless 
of other aids to comfortable housekeeping. And 
now, with Mrs. Leslie, life’s battle commenced 
in earnest. Love for her husband and children 
made strong a sense of duty; and, weak and 
unskilled as she was, she accomplished won- 
ders in the way of creating home comforts out 
of the slender materials that lay in such un- 
Not half of her 
time was she able to retain a servant; and so, 
in the intervals, her small, delicate hands 
came in rough contact with tea-kettle and 
washing-board. If the duty was hard, weari- 
some, and exhausting, the frail young woman 
did not shrink away from it, nor even sit down 
and fold her hands to weep for a season. Love 
was very strong in her heart, and, for the sake 
of her beloved ones, she held not back; and so 
the little household never lost, in her husband's 
eye, its look of order or air of comfort. And, 
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promising shapes around her, 
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if Margaret's face wore often an aspect of weari- 
mess, or was pale and languid, it showed no- 
thing of peevishness or discontent. The strange 
eyes that caught an occasional glimpse of the 
pale little woman moving about her house or 
gliding along on her way to market or the store, 
guessed nothing adequate as to her daily trials, 
nor the amount of heroism it required to meet 
them, 

A year after removing to Chicago, another 
chikd was born, making the number of human 
blossoms three, It was just six months from 
this time when Mr. Leslie sickened and died, 
leaving, as we said in the beginning, a young, 
frail, inexperienced woman, and three little 
Almost literally 
was this true, for the salary of Mr. Leslie had 
proved barely sufficient to meet their daily 
He died leaving his family nothing but 
their clothes and the scant furniture the house 


ones, penniless and friendless. 


wants. 


contained, 

A little while, the stricken wife lay stunned 
and prostrate; the dead cannot wait, and so 
all the solemn ceremonials went on, even to 
the burial. A few sympathizing neighbors 
offered words of comfort that came with no 
meaning to the mourner’s ears, and then one 
after another retired, and the bereaved woman 
was left alone with her orphaned little ones. 
Bewilderment succeeded. The very stay and 
support of their lives had been suddenly re- 
moved, and what now remained for them but 
to lie down and perish by the way? The black- 
ness of darkness gathered over the mind of 
Mrs. Leslie. She looked upwards, there was no 
light; she strained her eyes into the surround- 
ing gloom, but could trace no path into which 
her feet might venture. 

From this state the sharp spur of inevitable 
necessity quickened her half stupefied mind 
into intense activity. Just one week from the 
day on which her husband died, Mrs. Leslie 
had a visit from the owner of the house in 
which she lived. The rent of this house was 
three hundred dollars a year, and, as the land- 
lord had no outside security for its payment, 
he thought it prudent to look somewhat closely 
into the widow’s condition and prospects. He 
was a coarse, straightforward man, who loved 
money, and knew both how to gain and how to 
take care of it; but was not, for all that, heart- 
less. After speaking to Mrs. Leslie of her late 
bereavement in as appropriate terms as he knew 
how to use, he put the abrupt question :— 

‘* What are your prospects, madam ?”’ 

**Prospects? How? What?’’ She did not 
clearly understand him. 
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‘* Business is business, madam,” said the 


landlord, ‘‘and I am a plain, straightforward 
man. What I wish to know is, whether you 
are in circumstances to pay the rent of this 
house ; it is, as you know, three hundred dol- 
lars a year.” 

Mrs. Leslie’s face grew pale instantly, and 
she gasped once or twice for breath, 

‘‘T have not come to trouble you, ma’am,” 
sail the landlord, whose rough heart was 
touched by the image of distress before him, 
‘*but to speak of things as they are, and thus, 
maybe, save you from some trouble in the 
future. Try to compose yourself, and look the 
present right in the face. The rent of this 
house is three hundred dollars; if you are 
able to pay it, and wish to remain where you 
are, | have not a word of objection to make. 
How is it, Mrs. Leslie ?’’ 

‘*God help me!’’ ejaculated the miserable 
woman, bursting into tears. ‘‘I am penniless 
and friendless !”’ 

The landlord waited until the poor widow 
grew calm, then he said: ‘I will not press 
this matter upon you to-day. Think over your 
situation and prospects, and to-morrow your 
mind will be clearer. I will call in again, and 
then we can arrange about your removal.”’ 

The landlord arose, and was passing towards 
the door, when Mrs. Leslie aroused herself with 
a strong efirt, and said: ‘‘ Oh, stay, sir, stay! 
No good can come of waiting until to-morrow. 
Speak out what is in your mind; I can bear to 
hear it.”’ 

The landlord turned and resumed his seat. 

“Of course, sir, I am not able to pay the 
rent of this house, for I have no income. But 
where can I go? what can I do?”’ 

‘If you can’t afford to pay the rent, of course 
I can’t afford to let you live in my house. I 
would soon go to the dogs, at that rate.” 

Something of the roughness of the man’s 
nature was apparent in his manner. It was as 
well, perhaps, for it acted as a spur to rouse 
the young widow’s feelings, and thus give her 
thoughts their needed activity. ‘I have no 
wish to remain here, sir,’’ she replied, with 
forced calmness and some dignity of manner. 
‘*T would sooner die with my children than 
live on charity. Give me a few days to cast 
around, and I will then move away, and restore 
your property into your hands, 
rent is now due ?”” 

‘A month’s rent is all the claim I have, but 
that I will cheerfully waive under the circum- 
stances ; and beyond this, ma’am, if you want 
my aid or advice in anything, they will be 
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cheerfully given. You have more furniture 
here than you will need, in shrinking into a 
smaller compass with your children, Sell what 
you can spare ; it will bring a good price, and 
thus secure a little to subsist upon until you 
can get into the way of earning something. 
What can you do?’ The straightforward land- 
lord's mind went right to first principles—to the 
“What can you do?’’ as the only hopeful basis 
of living in the world, 

Mrs. Leslie was silent. What could she do? 
Ah, that was indeed the great question. Her 
music was forgotten; she had not been in the 
way of practising since her marriage. Her 
French had been a mere superficial ornament ; 
she could not teach Painting and 
drawing were a part of her routine at school; 
but what she had learned of these was of no 
practical use to her now. She was a trifle 
skilled in fine needle-work and embroidery ; 


French, 


plain sewing she had learned since she became 
amother. Her thoughts passed all these re- 
sources in hurried review, but there was no 
promise in them. 

“What can you do?’ 
his question. 

“TI can trust in God,” said the desponding 
widow, with as much firmness of voice as she 
could throw into the words. 

‘““A poor dependence without effort, let me 


’ The landlord repeated 


tell you. God helps those who help them- 


selves.”’ 

‘And those who are willing to help them- 
selves, also.’’ 

‘It is about the same thing,’ 
lord, 

“T am willing to help myself,’ spoke out 
Mrs. Leslie, with firmness, ‘‘and I will trust 


, 


said the land- 


(iod for the means of doing it.’’ 

“Now yoa are getting into the right way; 
hold on in this direction, and you need not fear 
I never saw a woman yet 
who, if true love gave energy to her purposes, 
could not keep her little ones around her; and 
you, my friend, young and frail, and ignorant 
of the world as you seem, will, I am certain, 
be no exception.” 

“T thank you, sir, for words of hope and 
encouragement, and I also accept gratefully 
your kind offer of aid and advice in this, my 
great extremity. I see nothing clear before 
me—no way opening for my feet; all is dark- 
ness and uncertainty. But I will look up, 
striving for patience and hope, and keep my 
hands ready for the first work that offers.’’ 

*That’s it,’’ said the landlord, cheerfully. 
*“Aud now your first work is, to decide what 


nor be faint-hearted. 
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articles of furniture you will keep and what 
you will sell, Reserve enough to furnish two 
or three sinall rooms, and turn the rest into 
money. Don’t brood over your trouble; don’t 
look ahead with doubt; but do, Just now, what 
reason tells you it is best todo. This is my 
doctrine, and I have found it a good one,’’ 

There came into the face of Mrs. Leslie a 
more hopeful aspect; all of its lines grew firmer, 
until the expression rose into self-reliance. ‘I 
will make the selection to-day,” she said. 

‘*Very well. Shall I call to-morrow, with 
an auctioneer, and write out an inventory of all 
you wish to dispose of?’ 

This was coming still closer to the hard reality 
of things, and her sensitive spirit shrunk back 
and shuddered. An auction! She had not 
thought of this broad exposure of herself to 
the world, 

‘* Would not a private sale be as well ?’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Leslie, in a faltering voice. 

‘*No,”’ replied the landlord; *‘ you might sell 
a few articles in this way, after hunting about 
and going through five times the trouble of a 
vendue. The best thing, by all odds, is a public 
sale; it is quickest done, and will put more 
money into your pocket, and you need all you 
can get.”’ 

‘*Do, sir, as you think best.’’ Mrs. Leslie 
could not keep back the sadness from her voice. 
‘*T will make my selection by to-morrow.’’ 
And she set about this at once, resolutely en- 
deavoring to rise above the weakness and de- 
pression that bore her down and almost para- 
lyzed her energies. The simple effort to do 
what it seemed right to do, to walk forward 
in the small reach of open road that lost itself 
in a wall of impenetrable darkness, gave new 
activity to the mind, and strengthened its power 
tosee. Thought went beyond the sale and re- 
moval, and busied itself with trying to see 
what might then be done. A reasonable calcu- 
lation was made as to the value of the different 
articles of furniture set apart to be sold, and 
she found that the sum of all was over two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Then she had a 
gold watch, various articles of Jewelry, and 
some costly laces; they could also be turned 
into money, if needed. Her state of mind 
grew more hopeful, as she looked at this real 
basis of living. She was not wholly destitute ; 
here was enough to subsist upon for a few 
months, at least. An emotion of thankfulness 
stirred in her heart; she lifted her thoughts 
upward, and prayed that strength equal to her 
work might be given. 

When the landlord called, on the following 
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day, according to promise, with an auctioneer, 
he found that Mrs. Leslie had completed her 
selection of articles to be sold. The inventory 
was soon made, and a time appointed for the 
sale; this time was a week in advance, in order 
to give opportunity for procuring and removing 
toa new home. After the auctioneer retired, 
the landlord said, in his straightforward way— 

‘*You have been thinking, of course, as to 
what you will do after going from here ?”’ 

‘*T have,”’ 

‘* Well, has your mind reached any fair con- 
clusion ?”’ 

‘*No, sir.’ There was an effort to speak 
firmly, but a tremor in the young widow's 
voice betrayed the doubt and fear in her heart. 
** As yet, all looks dark. I am a stranger here, 
and friendless; I am young, inexperienced, and 
timid, and with but small knowledge of the ways 
of the world. I have thought and thought until 
my brain seemed on fire. Oh, sir, my heart 
trembles and shrinks back; the trial is too 
great, the burden too heavy.” 

**It is the brave heart that conquers,’’ said 
the landlord. ‘* Never counsel with Fear; he 
is a bad adviser. Hope and Courage are our 
best friends. Let me repeat the question I put 
to you yesterday—Whiat can you do?”’ 

Mrs. Leslie was silent. 

‘**You can sew, of course; all women know 
how to use the needle.” 

**Yes.’’ Faintly. How little hope is there 
in the needle for a mother and three children ! 

‘* But that will not do as a dependence ; the 
confinement would soon kill a weak little body 
like you. Whatdo you know? Can you teach 
a school ?’’ 

Teach a school! Margaret Leslie teach a 
school! The young widow lookedsat her ques- 
tioner in a kind of bewildered surprise. 

‘*Of course you can,”’ said the landlord, re- 
plying to his own query. His idea touching 
the qualifications of a teacher did not compass 
a very wide range of acquirements. ‘ You 
know how to read and to write, to do sums in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication? Very 
Little children know less, and, if you 
can teach them these things, you are fit to set 
up aschool, It strikes me that the best thing 
for you to do is to begin one for small children. 
No doubt I can get you some scholars. What 
do you say ?”’ 


well. 


“Thanks, from my heart, for your kind in- 
terest !”’ replied Mrs. Leslie, with tear-brim- 
‘**That is all I can saynow. But I 
will think over, carefully, what you have sug- 


ming eye. 
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gested. I must do something; but when I do 
begin I wish to begin right, so as to waste ne 
time.”’ 

“Spoken to the purpose !"’ said the landlord, 
encouragingly, ‘‘spoken right to the purpose, 
One thing at atime, of course, so far as doing 
is concerned. And the first thing to be done ig 
selling off superfluous furniture, But, while 
doing to-day’s work, it is always best to be 
planning a little about to-morrow’s work. That 
is my way.”’ 

Teaching a school! At the first presentation 
of this idea to Mrs. Leslie's mind, it looked 
preposterous, ‘I need, rather, to go to school 
myself,’ she said, as, in musing upon the sub- 
ject, after the landlord departed, she tried to 
review her qualifications. But when she groped 
about in the dark for some other way to get 
bread for her children, not even the faintest 
glimmer of iight appeared. As to needle-work, 
she could never stand that in the world. It 


always gave her a pain in her side to sit sew- 


ing for any considerable time. She was not 
strong enough to take in washing and ironing, 
And so, nalf despairingly, her mind came back 
toschool-teaching. Then began to grow distinct 
in her mind a new home, circumscribed to three 
small apartments—a kitchen, a bedroom, and a 
school-room. She saw herself in the midst of 
a dozen or more little boys and girls, striving, 
in a feeble way, to give them instruction. She 
loved children ; and, as this picture grew more 
distinct, and she saw bright little faces looking 
up into hers, a feeling of pleasure swelled in 
her heart. 

‘*Ah!’’ she sighed, ‘‘if I were only fitted for 
this service—if my education had been more 
thorough !”’ 

And then she wept, as a depressing sense of 
her ignorance weighed down her sad heart. 
Still the image of that little school-room and 
those bright-faced children kept rising in her 
thought; and the more she looked at it, the 
pleasanter it seemed. Then she began to recall 
the earlier days of her childhood, the school- 
days so well remembered by all, and dwelt on 
every minute particular. She was, for a time, 
a little girl, conning her first lessons ; she saw 
her teacher, observed her manner of proceed- 
ing, and progressed with her from the first 
lessons in A B C on towards the more ad- 
vanced period when writing lessons came, and 
the slate succeeded to the well-worn spelling- 
book. A little light began to dawn. The A B 
C, the spelling, the reading and writing lessons, 
these she might teach. And as to what was 
beyond, could she not herself become a learner, 
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— 


and furnish herself with the needed skill as 
her pupils advanced ? 

‘But what shall I do with Katy and the 
baby?” How like the creation of a dream did 
the almost pleasant image of a school-room fade 
from her mind at this question! Katy was two 
years old, and the baby six months, What 
could the mother do with them in school hours? 
Edward was in his fourth year—he could come 
in with other children; but, during the three 
morning and three afternoon hours, what would 
become of Katy and the baby? 

“It won't do, it won't do!”’ 
little woman shook her head sadly. 
undertake a school.”’ 

And so she was afloat in her plans again. 
Nearly all of the night that followed did she 
lie awake, searching about in her troubled 
thoughts for the ways and means of getting 
bread for her little ones. But no other sug- 
gestion offered, and, at last, she came back to 
the point from which she started—the little 
imaginary school-room. Then a quiet, as if a 
long and weary journey were cver, settled upon 


And the poor 
**T cannot 


her mind, and she fell asleep. 
It was one of painful 
trial to Mrs. Leslie, who, with a portion of her 


The sale day came. 


reserved furniture, remained shut up in one of 
the chambers, while the unsympathizing crowd 
tramped from room to room, and the auction- 
rolled, rattled, and 
down at intervals, through the apartments a 


eer’s voice and crashed 
little while before kept sacred to domestic quiet. 
Who can blame her, if she wept throughout 
the trying scene, for now she was feeling the 
first rude shock of that world forth into which 
she was about going with her children, alone, 
friendless, and almost destitute? For her to 
go forth bravely into this world, unfurnished 
as she was, and enter upon the battle of life, 
required more heroism than Napoleon displayed 
in moving to the field of Waterloo. He had 
his great army and the prestige of a hundred 
Not 
a single victorious antecedent to flush her 
No, she must 
go forward, though her enemies seemed an 
army of giants; and strike with her feeble 
hands, if she fell bleeding and death-stricken 
at the first shock. Was not this heroism? Ay, 
and of the noblest kind ; for it was born, not of 
ambition, but of love. No jewelled crown spar- 
kled in her eyes as she looked upward to 
heights of human glory; she saw not Fame 
lifting his trumpet to sound her triumphs so 
loud that coming ages should hear them; but, 
in feebleness and in darkness, moved onward 


victories for inspiration ; she had—what ? 


heart with the hope of conquest. 
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because duty was to be done, baring her de- 
fenceless bosom to the swift-winged and sharp 
piercing arrows, If this were not heroism, then 
the word is a mockery. 

All was at last over. 
and the eager purchasers had removed the pro- 
perty which, in this brief time, had changed 
owners, There was a tap at her door, and Mrs, 
Leslie opened it to the auctioneer and his at- 


The sale had ended, 


tendant, who, with the landlord, were all that 
remained of the crowd which had filled the 
house, Her pale cheeks and wet eyes, as she 
stood with her baby in her arms, and two little 
ones timidly clinging to her garments, touched 
the hearts of the three men, unused, as they 
were, to softer moods, 

‘* And so it is over?’’ she said, speaking with 
forced calmness. How rapidly was she school- 
ing herself into self-control and endurance ! 

‘Yes, it is over, madam,’’ replied the land- 
lord, ‘‘and well over. The sale is better than 
we anticipated. You will have nearly four 
hundred dollars.”’ 

‘Thank God !’’ fell from the widow’s lips. 
The sum was so much more than she had hoped 
to realize. It was speedily paid over to her. 
As the last coin was placed in her hands, the 
landlord said :— 

‘*Ourfriend here’ 
—‘*has told me of a house down in the city, 


’ 


—glancing at the auctioneer 


occupied by a clever old couple, who have more 
room than they want, and who have been talk- 
ing for some time about letting two or three 
apartments. The location is just the one fora 
school. They own the house, and so there 
could be no trouble as to underletting, and no 
fear of being left with a whole house on your 
hands. You see, madam, that I look at things 
all round. Shall I call upon them, and see 
how they feel about it ?”’ 

There seemed no other way for Mrs. Leslie. 
All things pointed to a school, miserably fur- 
nished as she was for such a work, and even 
more unfavorably circumstanced as to things 
external, having a babe at her breast, and two 
little children besides, themselves almost babes. 
What time had she to give to the unyielding 
duties of a school-teacher? ‘‘If you please,’’ 
she answered, meekly. 

‘‘ Tt is always best to strike while the iron is 
hot,’’ said the landlord. ‘‘I will see these 
people at once.’’ 

An hour passed. 

‘It’s all settled.”’ 
spoke cheerily, as he came in. 
fire a little, but, when I promised a year’s rent 
in advance, or to become myself responsible for 


The kind-hearted man 
“They hung 
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a year, they had nothing more to say against 
it. You 
second story for a school, the room above for a 


bed-room, and the use of the kitchen. The 
What do 


are to have the front room in the 


sent will be one huudred dollars. 
you say to that?’’ 

“Only, may God bless the widow's friend !’’ 
auswered Mrs. Leslie, in a choking voice. 

‘*T have ordered a wagon,”’ said the landlord. 
‘Hark! itis coming up now. They are clear- 
ing out the rooms, and you are to go into them 
Never mind about house-cleaning.’’ 
‘That was all 


at once, 
Ile saw what was in her mind, 
done a month ago, and you'll find everything 
in print. There's no use in your staying here 
over another night.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie saw differently from that, how- 
ever, and gave such good reasons for delaying 
the removal until the next'morning, that the 
landlord had to give a reluctant acquiescence, 
In doing so, however, he had his say about 
women's queer ideas, and the impossibility of 
doing anything with them if they once get a 
notion fairly into their heads, 

On the following day, Mrs. Leslie turned with 
a heavy heart from the now rifled and desolate 
home where a husband's love had sheltered 
and guarded her, and went out into the world 
to struggle alone, in feebleness and ignorance, 
It was of little use that she said to her trem- 
bling and failing heart, ‘‘Oh, heart, be still, 
and trust in God; He is a father to the father- 
less, and husband to the widow.’’ Weak nature 
would have, for a time, its way. But who has 
not found, in this life of trial and vicissitude, 
sustaining power in the simple doing of what 
the hands find todo? In the very effort to re- 
move or pass by some great mountain that has 
lifted itself across our path, the heart gains 
strength and confidence; fear dies in the face 
of courageous effort, and, ere the troubled 
mind takes cognizance of its changing state, 
it is blessed with tranquil confidence. So it 
was with weak, doubting, fearful Mrs. Leslie. 
The current of events bore her steadily onward, 
and brought, with each passing hour, its own 
appropriate work, down to which she bent her- 
self, and, with busy hands, strove for its right 
performance, If she looked even a day or a 
week ahead, she grew faint and trembled, but 
in doing her present task there came always a 
measure of peace, 

The new home was soon in order, for it did 
not take long to adjust the small remnant of 
worldly goods that remained in the widow's 
Then her thoughts went forward 
How 


possession. 
again, in troubled strife with the future. 
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was she to keep a school, that only resource 
which had yet presented itself? Baby seemed 
more fretfal and dependent than ever, and, 
since their change of residence, the two other 
children hardly left her side for a moment, 

On the day after Mrs, Leslie’s removal, her 
former landlord, whose interest in her could 
not die out suddenly—indeed, he had pledged 
himself to aid her in getting up a school, and 
he was not the man to let his words fall frult- 
leas on the air—called in to see how matters 
stood and to offer a little further advice, Look. 
ing with a careful eye, as was his habit, to such 
things as touched his own interest, his first 
suggestion was, that the year's rent be paid 
in advance, seeing that the means to do 80 was 
in hand, ‘*Then,’’ said he, * your mind will 
be easy as to a home, for that will be secured 
fora year.”’ He did not say that this pleasant 
arrangement would take away all obligation 
from him, in case there should be a failure to 
pay the rent, But no matter; he was not per 
fect, and let him have praise for acting kindly 
up to his best ability, for he had been, so far, 
a true friend to the almost helpless widow, 

To this suggestion Mrs, Leslie offered no de- 
murrer; it was in accordance with her own 
views. 

‘* And now,”’ said the other, when this point 
was settled, rubbing his hands together, and 
looking particularly pleased, ‘I’ve been work- 
ing for you in a new direction. There's an 
excellent family living in one of my houses, 4 
man and his wife, who have no children of 
their own. I’ve been talking to them about 
you, and persuading them to take one of your 
children and adopt it as their own.” 

An instant pallor came over the widow's 
face, and she drew her arm with almost a vice- 
like clasp around little Katy, who was leaning 
against her. 

‘*The lady is coming here to see you about 
it to-morrow. I think she will prefer the little 
girl.’’ 

For a few moments Mrs. Leslie struggled with 
her feelings. Already she was gaining self-con- 
trol in these new and fearful trials. Then she 
said, in a low, husky voice, from which the 
tremor could not be wholly kept back, ‘ You 
are very kind, sir, but I cannot part with my 
children,”’ 

‘*But reflect, madam,’’ urged the man; 
“think of your condition and of the child's 
good. You will be wholly relieved from the 
burden of her support, and she will pass, by 
adoption, into one of the best homes in our 
city. The family is rich, and she will grow up 
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as an only child. I know that it must be a 
trial for any mother; but then we must consult 
the good of our children, as well as our own 
feelings.’’ 

Mrs. Leslie bent down her head until her face 
lay hidden among the soft curls that clustered 
around the temples, brow, and neck of her 
darling Katy. She was not debating the pro- 
position, but opening her heart deeper, that 
the child might get a more secure place there, 

“What say 
hard the question, 

“That I will die with my children, but not 


youl’? The landlord pressed 


part with them,”’ 

The landlord was disappointed and offended, 
Losing patience, he said, roughly, ‘* Very well, 
madam, you can paddle your own canoe, for all 
Leare,’’ And he went stalking from the house, 
and never came near her again, 

Night seemed to have fallen suddenly, after 
a dark and tearful day. The only friend upon 
whom Mrs, Leslie had leaned, with any hope 
of being sustained in her efforts, had now turned 
from her in anger; and she felt like one who, 
in passing over some fearful chasm, was con- 
sclous that the slender plank was yielding be- 
neath her tread, Mrs, Wayland, the woman 
into whose house she had removed, came up 
to her room about half an hour after the land- 
lord went away; the unusual stillness there 
had attracted her notice, She tapped at the 
door lightly, but, as no response came from 
within, she pushed it open, and entered. She 
found Mrs. Leslie sitting with Katy in her arms, 
and her face bent down and hidden, The baby 
lay asleep in its cradle, while Edward sat play- 
ing with some paper soldiers on the floor. The 
only one who noticed her entrance was the little 
boy, who looked up to her with a pleased smile. 

‘*Mrs. Leslie !’’ But there was no movement 
of the bowed figure. ‘‘Mrs. Leslie!’’ She spoke 
vow in a louder tone, at the same time laying 
her hand upon Mrs. Leslie’s shoulder. 

With a start, Mrs. Leslie raised her head, 
and looked at Mrs, Wayland in a bewildered 
manner, 

‘* Are you sick ?’’ asked the latter, in a kind 
voice. There was something in the voice that 
went stealing down into the sufferer’s heart. 

‘Not sick, but in despair,’’ she replied, 
mournfully. 

‘‘There is a bright side to every cloud,’’ 
said Mrs. Wayland. 

‘* Not to the cloud that has fallen over me,"’ 
Katy, who was 
lying upon her lap, now raised herself up; as 


was the sadly-spoken answer, 


she did so, her mother drew her tightly to her 
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bosom, and said, in a half wild way, ‘Give up 
my darling to a stranger! Never! never! I 
will die with and for my children, but never 
give them up.’’ 

‘*No one wishes to take away your children,”’ 
said Mrs. Wayland, who began to think that 
the poor woman's mind was disordered. 

‘* Yes, they do; they want my Katy,’’ was 
replied, 

‘Who wants her?’’ 

‘* A lady is coming to-morrow.” 

‘What lady?" 

‘‘] don't know her name, but Mr. Lawson 
has been talking to her; and, because I told 
him that I would die with my children rather 
than part with them, he went off in anger, say- 
ing that I might get along as best I could.”’ 

‘*Mr, Lawson is well enough in his way, but 
he isn't all the world by a great deal,”’ said the 
old lady, showing a trifle of womanly indigna- 
tion. ‘It’s all very nice for a man to talk to 
a mother about giving up her children, as if 
they were sheep or cattle, but he knows nothing 
about it; so, brighten up, my little woman, and 
don't take it to heart. 
right; they always do, 
and I've had some pretty hard rubs in getting 
If I understand, you have 


Thinga will come out 
That 's my experience, 


through the world, 
enough ahead to keep you for the next six 
months; 80, you see, there's plenty of space 
Scholars will come in, if 
You ‘ll get a school, and 


’ 


to turn around in, 
only one at a time, 
vo thanks to Mr, Lawson.’ 

Mrs. Leslie, without answering, rose and went 
to a drawer, from which she took a package of 
money. ‘'Let me do one thing,’’ she said, 
‘‘and that is, secure this house for a year. 
Here are a hundred dollars, the amount of 
rent. It is set apart for this purpose, and will 
be safest in your hands,’’ 

Mrs. Wayland received the money, simply 
saying, as she did so, ‘ Let it be as you wish.”’ 
She then added, in a tone of encouragement : 
‘“‘T have something for you on the brighter 
side; two scholars, to begin with.” A light 
glanced over Mrs. Leslie's face. ‘* But let me 
explain myself,’’ said Mrs. Wayland, taking a 
chair; she had, until now, been standing. 
‘‘There is one thing that I have seen from the 
beginning; you can’t teach a school unless 
there is somebody to take care of your children, 
the two youngest, especially. Now, I think I 
can manage this for you. The scholars I spoke 
of are two little orphan nieces; if you will teach 
them, I will take care of Katy and the baby 
during school hours. How does this strike 


you?” 
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Oh, ma'am," replied Mra, Leslie, grasping 
the hand of Mra, Wayland, ‘‘ nothing could 
suit me better,” 

‘Very well, that may be regarded as settled, 
and so much towards aschool, Beginning with 
these two little girls, you can feel your way, as 
it were, brush up, and get your nand in, by the 
time other scholars come along.”’ 

How soon after the shadows fell did the sun- 
light drive them away! It was but the going 
down of one day in darkness, that another day 
of brighter aspect might succeed. 

In a week, Mrs. Leslie was ready to open her 
school. She took that time to acquaint herself 
as much as possible with books of instruction 
and modes of teaching, for, being in earnest, 
and seeing only this resource before her, she 
gave up her thought to her work, and resolved 
to do it well—that is, up to the full measure of 
her ability. It so happened that kind Mrs. 
Wayland had an acquaintance, a young woman 
recently from New England, who, before her 
marriage, was a teacher. When she was intro- 
duced to Mrs. Leslie, and made acquainted with 
her designs, she entered into them with a lively 
interest ; in fact, undertook to give the teacher 
not only the first lessons in her art, but to plan 
for her a course of study in the right direction. 
Thus came another strengthening assurance to 
the heart of Mrs. Leslie that, when we strive 
to do our duty, obstructions remove themselves 
out of our way. We have but to lift our feet 
and plant them firmly in advance, to find the 
ground sure beneath our tread. 

Mrs. Leslie always loved children. Whena 
young girl, she would gather them around her, 
and tell them stories by the hour; and children 
were always attracted to her. 

**T am afraid these two little girls will give 
you trouble,”’ said Mrs. Wayland, on the day 
the school was opened. ‘‘They have been sadly 
neglected since their mother’s death.’’ 

‘IT will make them love me,’’ was the quiet 
answer. 

And it was so. The young teacher did not 
begin by adopting a stately formality; she held 
in her mind no school pattern for imitation. 
She made no system of rules for strict observ- 
ance; but, desiring to do her duty by her 
pupils, she sought, through her own instincts, 
the way to their hearts; and she found the 
way. How easy the task was that seemed, as 
she looked at it from the dim distance, impos- 
sible. to perform! She was able to look right 
into the minds of her pupils, to take hold, as 
it were, of their thoughts, and draw them to- 
wards those facts and formulas which are first 
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to be stored in the memory, and then raised up 
into the region of jutelligence; and in doing 
this, in her own way, she kept them always 
interested, and made their school-hours plea- 
sant, instead of irksome, 

At the end of ten days, two more scholars 
were added, The friend of Mrs, Wayland, re- 
ferred to as having been a teacher, had looked 
on, with no common interest, to see how the 
experiment of Mrs. Leslie would succeed, A 
week's observation satisfied her; and on her 
recommendation this addition was made to the 
school. 

From that time the future of Mrs. Leslie was 
settled. Her little flock steadily increased, 
until, before six months had expired, the num- 
ber reached twenty. It was plain, however, 
both to herself and the few kind friends who 
had learned to take an interest in her, that her 
duties were too severe. She was a frail, slen- 
der woman, with a narrow chest and rather 
low vitality. The earnestness with which she 
was bending every power of body and mind to 
this double work of teaching and self-instrue- 
tion told severely upon her nervous system, 
and made signs of warning on her paling cheeks 
and hollow eyes. But there was no turning 
back to find a new path; this was the only one 
that had opened to her feet, and, for the sake of 
her beloved ones, she must go forward, though 
the sharp stones cut her at every footfall. 

A year later found her with a flourishing 
school, but in a new location. The room at 
Mrs. Wayland’s proving too small, she had 
taken an entire house, with ampler accommo- 
dations. Here she went on, in her life-battle, 
from conquering unto conquest. The reputa- 
tion of her school had spread so widely that 
she was solicited to take more advanced pupils. 
She had neither the time nor the ability to 
teach these, and so had to add to her estab- 
lishinent two or three competent instructors. 
Yet still, as her work increased, did her 
strength of body—not of will—decline. The 
aching head and depressed nervous system, the 
pains that often robbed her of sleep, had no 
power to turn her aside from her chosen path. 
For her children she was ready to die, if that 
must be; to accept the crown of martyrdom, 
but not to swerve from duty. 

Two, three, four, five years came and went, 
yet the devoted little woman was still at her 
post. The school was large, and the demand 
on all her faculties constant and imperative. 

**You will kill yourself,”’ said one. 

“ You will have to give up your school,” said 


another. 
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‘No one has a right to commit suicide," 
suggested a third, 

Mrs. Lestie heard all this, looked at her 
helpless children, considered them, and kept 
on. The question of stopping was not even 
debated, 

And still, as the years went by, the pale, 
thin face of Mrs. Leslie was seen daily in her 
school, which, under her excellent manage- 
ment, held its own, though institutions of 
greater scope and higher pretensions were grow- 
ing up around her, At last, Edward, her oldest 
son, reached his majority, and entered the 
world as a pure-minded, earnest, honest man. 
At seventeen, she had placed him in a store, 
where, by industry and intelligence, he gained 
his employer’s confidence, and now he was 
fairly launched on the sea of life, well furnished 
for the voyage. Katy had been educated as a 
teacher, and brought into the school; but a 
man worthy to claim her hand wanted her for 
another position, and so removed her to a new 
home. Willie, who was studying medicine, 
alone remained to lean upon her failing arm. 
How earnestly and tenderly did Edward and 
Katy beseech their mother to give up, and 
spare her life! But her duty, as she saw it, was 
not yet done; and so she kept on a few years 
longer ; then the end came, and she rested from 
her labor. 

Willie, her youngest born, and—if her true 
mother’s heart leaned towards one of her chil- 
dren more than another—her idol, had closed 
’ course of study, and received, 
The hour for his 
arrival at home had come, and, with a heart 
fall of love and thankfulness that God had 
spared her to complete her wish, Mrs. Leslie 
looked for his appearance. She was conscious 
of feeling weaker than usual; the ordinary 
duties of the day had pressed upon her heavily, 
and many times she had been compelled, through 
sheer weakness, to lie down, in order to recover 
ler wasting strength. 

The night had fallen. Edward was away at 
the depot to meet Willie on the arrival of the 
ars, and Katy had come around from her 
pleasant home to share the family joy. 
sat with her mother, and talked of the smiling 
fature which stood, with a quiver full of bless- 
ings, beckoning her onward. 

“IT feel very weak to-night, weaker than 
usual,’ said Mrs. Leslie, leaning back in the 
large easy-chair, with a weary movement. 

“Let me bring you a pillow.”” And Katy 
tan lightly over to her mother’s room and 
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his three years 
at Cincinnati, his diploma. 


She 
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brought back a pillow, which she placed on 
the sofa. * “* Now lie down,'’ she said, ‘Ah, 
that is more comfortable.’’ And she kissed the 
pale brow and thin lips of her heroic mother, 
tenderly and lovingly. 

‘The cars are late coming in, to-night. I 
hope nothing has happened to them.’’ There 
was a tremor of convern in the voice of Mrs. 
Leslie. 

She had hardly said this when the door was 
heard to open, and then came manly footsteps, 
with a springing tread, bravely along the pas- 
sage. ‘* Thank God!’’ leaped from the mo- 
ther’s heart, as she rose up, and leaned for- 
ward eagerly to get the first sight of her boy, 
returning home with honor resting upon his 
brow. Into her outstretched arms he came. 
Clasping him almost wildly to her heart, she 
sobbed :— 

‘*My son! my son!’’ 

‘‘ Dear, dear mother!’ He sent the words 
to her heart, in no mockery of sound, but in 
tones of living affection. ‘‘ Dear mother! I 
am with you again,’’ 

For an unusual time, Mrs. Leslie stood hold- 
ing her arms around her son, and hiding her 
face upon his shoulder, then, lifting her head, 
she murmured, as if answering back to her own 
thoughts: ‘‘ Yes, blessed be God! It was His 
strength, not mine.’’ 

The children noticed an unusual pallor in her 
always pale face. 

‘‘Lie down again, dear mother,’’ said Katy, 
pressing the light form back upon the sofa. 
‘* This excitement is too much for you.”’ 

There was a smile of peace on the Mother's 
pure face as she looked first at one and then at 
another of her children. 

‘*God bless you all,” she said, with unusual 
emotion, ‘‘and make you, my sons, good and 
true men, and you, my daughter, a good and 
I have lived for this hour; 
God bless and keep 


true woman. and 
my reward is great. 
you!” 

The low voice quivered, and tears came out 
from beneath the closed lids, and shone like 
diamond drops on the silken lashes. 

Shall we go on? 

Heroic woman! the great battle of life is 
over, and thou art crowned with the laurel 
wreath of victory. In the very flush of tri- 
umph, with all thy rich trophies around thee, 
thy day went down in floods of glory! 

On all the blood-stained pages of history, is 
there written down the story of truer heroism 
than this? 
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ny 


Away from busy haunts of toll, 
Where strife his furious charger rides, 
Let me, escaping life's turmoil, 


One moment yo where peace abides 


Where summer's follage crowna the hill, 
And grateful verdure decks the plain, 
Meandering mazes for you rill, 
My soul would wauder once again, 


No other foot bat mine must press 
The grassy carpeting to-day, 
Where solitude my heart shali bless, 


Foom every humau volee away. 


With nature would I spend an hour, 
With towering hill and humble sod, 
With barren rock and gaudy flower— 


For all record the hauad of God, 


Harsh grows the tenderest human voice, 


And friendship’s accents pall the ear, 


While love's own words are grating noise ; 


"Mid nature's whispers I would hear. 


There is a voice within that calls 
My moody heart to nature's fane, 
Its draperied spires, its emerald walls, 
Which consecrate the smiling plain. 


There let my greeding ear receive 
The silvery tinklings of the rill, 
There pasture where the a phyrs grieve, 


Amid the pines that crown the hill 


Oh, how commingles soul with soul! 
How mine with nature's spirit blends! 
' 


How waves of pleasure o'er me roll 


And heaven upon my bosum beads. 


The mocking-bird on yonder tree, 
Phe red-bird warbling just below, 
No mystic languaye have for me, 


As forth their wild-wood numbers flow, 


Where yonder wavelets turn to spray, 
With laughing leap aud gurgling sound, 
The sun, with lavish wealth, to-day 


Spreads many a dazzling Jewel round 


Anon come riding on the wind 

The broken ranks of serried cloud, 
Which fleetiug shadows cast behind, 

And all the ground with spectros crowd 


Now rain-drops weave their diamond luce, 
Where yonder netted cloudlet steers, 
And partly veils the azure face 


Of nature semillog through her tears 


© nature! why those giistening peurls, 
Past falling from thy drooping lid? 
Why those dishevelled, vapory curls, 


These lovely scenes of mirth amid? 


Hust thou the heart for man to weep, 
Ax even angels weep to seo 

God's Image all his nature steep 
In foods of sordid lufamy, 


on 
~~ 
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© nature! these the peaceful haunta, 


And these the scenes my spirit loves, 


a 


or these my bosum longing pants— 
Unfading flowers, eternal groves 


x 


ow, having bowed at nature's shrine, 
I'll leave behind the fuwery sud, 


> 


id go to meet the toil that's mine, 
Truth's armor donned, the gift of God, 


With soul renewed for further fight, 
My spirit will not brook delay, 

Por evil armies crowd the aight, 
And dare me to the deadly fray. 


Baptized in nature's holy fire, 

And armed to meet the storms of life, 
Go fling away the timid lyre, 

Aud strike the higher notes of strife, 


Go strike for liberty and God! 

And strike for honor and for right! 
With virtue clad, with duty shod, 

And work before the coming night. 
Work while ‘tis called of thee to-day, 

For justice strike with every breath, 
Since life is hasting fast away, 

Aud onward sweeps the night of death. 
A few more years will bleach thy head, 

Life, 

Aud thou shalt slumber with the dead, 

Aad rest at last from all thy strife. 


A few more still will end thy 


The birds will warble while you sleep, 
The rabbit lead her young iu glee, 

While gaudy flowers their revels keep, 
And naught nor none will reck of thee. 


About thy couch the winds will sigh, 
But not to waft thee from the tomb; 

And quiet stars, that deck the sky, 
Can ne'er return thee to thy bloom 


But what if man forget thy pame? 
What though no marble mark thy bed, 
When death has quevched the vital fame, 
Aud thou shalt slumber with the doud? 
All this is naught, ifthou but write 
Thy name upon the mighty seroll 
Where angels, penulog day and night, 
Record the triumphs of the svul 


Though thou shalt to oblivion pass, 
Thy body crumbling ‘neath the sed, 
Jieuven shall thy noble thoughts amass, 

Aud with them deck the throne of God 


Though to the silent tomb thou re«t, 
Thy deeds of good shall never die, 

Dut live to make thy brother blest, 
Aud gladden angels iu the wky, 


And there the golden crown a thine, 
For all the noble decds thou do, 
Dright relies in the heaveuly eheine, 
That shall thy Maker gladdea tov 
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JESSIE 


TURNER'S 


FORTUNES. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 


(Concluded from page 32.) 


CHAPTER V. 

Arren a short stay at the hotel, the travelling 
party went on board the boat, Jessie secured 
a sofa in the ladies’ cabin, and reclined there, 
feeling both weary and lonely. The murmur 
of voices, the fretting of children, and soothing 
of nurses, the shouting of people on the landing, 
and all the various sounds which reached her 
ear, had for her no meaning, as she lay there 
busied in sorrowful speculation, 

It was some time before the boat was on its 
way; and, though she had not been upon the 
water since she was quite a child, she felt no 
curiosity to observe what was going on. Her 
friends came to her, and desired her, if she felt 
well enough, to go with them to the upper deck, 
and observe the beauty of the time and place. 
She went. The sun was setting in flery splen- 
dor beneath the distant waves, the bay glowed 
purple and crimson in the rich light, aud the 
spires of the receding city glittered against a 
roseate sky. After tea, she again stole out 
upon deck, and, leaning over the railing, 
watched the waves which were dashed to pieces 
against the wheel of the steamer. The harsh 
creaking of the rudder-chains corresponded with 
the dreariness of her mood, and she mused that 
her hopes were like those waves, steating pla- 
edly along until suddenly broken and dissolved 
to mist upon the cruel wheel of fortune. As 
she heard the merry laughter of gay groups, 
she felt her loneliness afresh, and tears, wild, 
burning tears, fell fast and silent into the deep, 
mingling their briny bitterness with its heedless 
waters, Yet, even in that hour, a “still, small 
voice’? kept whispering to her heart that Christ- 
lanity was an active, not a passive, living thing, 
to be brought forward to a trial of its strength 
ina combat with such feelings as now possessed 
her. That God whom she had worshipped with 
the faith and simplicity of a child was to be- 
come her friend and father, her guide and 
shield, Meoekness and patience were to be 
practised, and not theorized upon, An earnest 
inward spirit of prayer took the place of that 
Wild passion of sorrow which had shaken her 
soul, She became calm; the stars shone with 
smiles into her face; she seemed to hear her 
mother speaking down the depths of sparkling 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ether, saying: ‘*Be comforted, my child, be 


comforted,”’ Strains of gay music broke upon 
her reverie, and when her escort came to warn 
her in out of the night air, people were dancing 
in the cabin. 
amid the company; the music waa excellent, 
the She 


herself in an arm-chair in a corner, and looked 


There was a great deal of gayety 


and dancers numerous, ensconced 


on with interest. Many glances were cast at 
the young traveller; the slender elegance of 
her form, the beauty of her face, tempted many 
to wish that she would join in their amuse- 
ments; but the air of sorrow upon those deli- 
cate features, and the deep mourning in which 
she was attired, prevented any from seeking an 
introduction. 

There was one among the company whom she 
had not chanced to see, who at first was danc- 
ing, but who went and sat on a sofa near, where 
he could regard her attentively. 

Presently, he approached, and addressed her: 
‘*Miss Turner, do you remember me? I am 
sure I cannot be mistaken in thinking that I 
have met you before.”’ 

She knew the voice before she saw the face ; 
it went to her heart like a beam of sunshine ; 
and, by the sweet blush which broke over her 
countenance, he saw that he was not forgotten, 
It was Mr. Carolyn, the stranger of the inn. He 
took a seat by her side, and inquired after her 
mother, A startled look answered him, even 
before she spoke, whisperingly: ‘ She is dead,”’ 

He saw at once that the subject would not 
bear touching upon, although he felt a deep 
interest in hearing the fate of the family, whose 
peculiar circumstances he had never forgotten, 
He began to talk of commonplace things, and 
when dishes of strawberries and ices were 
brought in for the party who had ordered them, 
he arose and procured a saucer for his com- 
panion and himself, She accepted the fruit, 
but, as she looked upon its glowing ripeness, 
she remembered that a mother had expressed 
a wish for some but a few days before her 
death—a wish which could not be gratified. In 
vain she tried to taste them ; there was a rush- 
ing of tears which it required all her efforts to 
keep back, 

‘*These berries are very finv; they came 
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down from Cincinnati to-day,’’ said Mr, Caro- 
lyn, ‘*Cineinnati, with its vine-clad hills and 
It ought to have a touch of 
Yet there is no time for 
romance in the busy West. When its people 
have at last found leisure for it, their prairies 
and hunting-groands, their ancient ruins, their 
wild flowers, and deer, and thousands of beauti- 
ful birds will be obliterated, exterminated, 
have lost their peculiar charm ; so that we shall 
still be compelled to seek the Old World for 


objects whereon to lavish sentiment and poeti- 
pre 


its strawberries ! 
romance, ought it not? 


cal association. Do you not eat strawberries 


‘*T was thinking of my mother,'’ said Jessie, 
in a quivering voice, 

‘There is no consolation for a loss like this 
you have suffered,’’ answered her companion, 
in a sad and yet soothing tone; “ no earthly 
| know what it ia; I lost 
my mother only about a year before [ firat met 
you. She did that in her death which years 
of her beautiful life could not effect’’—Jessie 


looked at him inquiringly—‘'she broke the 


consolation, | mean, 


stubbornness of a proud spirit,’’ he continued, 
**T was a wild youth in some respects, haughty, 
not always considerate, and I gave my mother 
much pain, You could never experience the 
feelings of remorse which tortured me as I 
looked upon her dead face, which could never 
smile its forgiveness when, too late, I entreated 
3,” 

He bowed his head upon his hand, 
looked at him sympathizingly, inwardly ponder- 
ing that one so amiable could never have done 


Jessie 


anything very wrong. She wished to console 
him, but knew not what to say. A merry, mu- 
sical voice calling for Mr. Carolyn aroused him ; 
with a bow to Jessie, he rejoined his party, and 
dancing was soon resumed, She sat and watched 
He was besieged with attentions, and 
evidently a great favorite. His winning smile 
beamed out ever and anon like a sunbeam. 
His assiduities seemed most particularly be- 
stowed upon a fairylike young creature, whose 
petite figure and sweet voice made her pretty, 
Jessie watched her 


him, 


caressing ways irresistible. 
with admiration, and yet with a vague sense of 
pain. Wherefore? It may be that it was be- 
cause she could not mistake the air of tender- 
ness with which Mr. Carolyn constantly attended 
her, patient and fond, despite her innocent 
If this were the true reason, she 
Jessie was not one of 


caprices, 
did not herself know it. 
those romantic maidens always fancying them- 
selves in love with a pair of dark eyes anda 
silken moustache. She had thought but little 
about love indeed, and what thoughts she had 


| 
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on the subject were pure and earnest, kept 
hidden away in the holiest part of her nature, 
guarded with equal modesty and earnestness, 
She may have fallen in love with this stranger, 
appealing as he did to her tastes and spiritual 
perceptions, but, if she had, nothing could have 
forced her to confess it, even to her own heart, 
when he had given her no signs of preference, 
She fancied that the pain she felt in seeing his 
admiration of another was owing to a sense of 
her own deficiencies, as contrasted with the 
polished manner, the fashionable dress, the 
pretty little ornaments of style possessed by 
the petite beauty. Innocent child! she did 
not know that the ethereal play of her own 
beautiful features, and the expression of an 
gelic purity which they wore, lent them 4 
charm as deep as rare, It is true that once or 
twice Lewis Carolyn turned towards her witha 
thrilling look, as if silently inquiring, ‘are we 
not friends?’ but he did not again approach 
her; and, as her head ached from the various 
excitements of the day, she soon withdrew to 
her atate-room, and, having firat read from her 
little Bible, she went to bed and to sleep 
About two o'clock, she awoke, and, try as she 
would, she could not again sleep. She waa 
feverish, and wild imaginations haunted her, 
She would fancy that some one was breaking 
into her state-room, and then the sound would 
resolve itself into the creaking of the machinery, 
Once she arose and dressed herself, and lay 
down again in her clothes, At last, her um 
easiness concentrated itself upon the one idea 
of fire. ‘* What if the boat should take fire! 
What if the boat should take fire ?’’ she kept 
asking herself. Every time her weary eyelids 
closed they would spring wide open at the 
officious thought. Presently, she was sure 
there were some noises not accounted for be- 
neath her room floor, and a change in the 
motion of the boat, a tramping and hissing, 4 
roaring and crackling, with some ‘‘ curses, not 
loud but deep,’’ and a subdued shout—‘‘ Better 
wake the passengers; she’s a goner!” In 
three seconds, Jessie was running about the 
deserted cabin, rapping at doors, and crying 
‘* Fire! fire !’’ at the top of herclear voice. As 
the dread import of her cry reached the ears of 
the slumberers, they came pouring out into the 
cabin, and the confusion was terrible. At this 
time, the captain appeared among them, com- 
manding silence in a voice of thunder. There 
was a deathlike hush, 

‘*The fire is not yet beyond our control; we 
are doing all we can to subdue it.’’ 

‘‘God grant you may succeed,’ said a calm 
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voice. ‘Can we do anything to help, cap- 
tain ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, except to retajn your self-posses- 
sion. Keep this door closed ; the fire is in the 
forward part of the boat. 
We are but half a mile from 


Let none 


Let none leave the 
cabin this way. 
shore, and I think we shall reach it. 
throw themselves into the water until they 
are driven to it, as the water may soon be shal- 
lower, and the wheels will not draw them down 
if they wait until the boat stops.’’ 

He went out. The passengers stared in each 
other's faces; wives clung to their husbands ; 
mothers clasped their children; those whe had 
them inflated their life-preservers, The men 
At this 


It was 


were tearing off the state-room doors, 
moment, a voice was heard in prayer. 
that of Lewis Carolyn, briefly imploring the 
of God in a few that 
seemed to bear up with them the whole anguish 
Ilis 


was responded to in a sweet, ringing voice, so 


merey intense words 


“amen” 


pent in those helpless breasta, 
clear and trusting in ita sound that it seemed 
to promise safety, like the voice of an angel, 
The young man could not but look to see who 
it waa who had thus responded, It was Jessie; 
she stood by herself, white as a lily, but not 
trembling. The momentary silence was broken ; 
the roaring and crackling of flames were heard; 
groans, shrieks, and even curses broke from 
one and another, and there was a great rush to 
the stern of the boat as fire and smoke began to 
break through the opposite end of the cabin. 
At the same time, the boat struck upon a sand- 
bar and ceased to move ; but, thanks to a most 
merciful Providence, the water was shallow and 
the land near. At this awful Mr. 
Carolyn approached Jessie; the merry young 


instant, 


creature of a few hours before was clinging in 


helpless terror to his breast. ‘‘ Have you no 


protector here ?”’ 

**T have some acquaintances, but they have 
forgotten me, and they could do nothing for me 
if they had not.”’ 

He seized her arm, for the flames had actually 
broken into the cabin. Bearing her and his 
other companion through a state-room, out 
upon the deck, nearer the flames, but where 
they would not be crushed by the crowd, he 
fastened a life-preserver about Jessie, and in- 
flated it. 
we almost touch the land. 


” 


‘* There is hope,’’ he said, ‘‘ for, see, 
I am a good swim- 
mer, and am going ashore with my sister. Do 
you stay here, mind, here, so that I will know 
Where to find you, and if the flames reach you 
before I return, drop yourself into the lake ; 
do not be afraid, you will float safely.” So 
11* 
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saying, he grasped his sister under his left arm, 
and, leaping into the water, struck out for the 
shore. 

‘His sister !’’ Even in that fearful moment 
the young girl was conscious of a feeling of 
relief as she heard the words. Hundreds were 
now in the water, and all who could swim were 
the life-boat, 


taking off the women and children, 


safe ; too, was in order, and 
Jessie 
grasped the slight pillar by which she stood, 
and watched the course of her promised pro- 
tector, as he buffeted the waves with his pre- 
cious burden, She was sure she saw him reach 
the shore; and then she could see no more, for 
the heat was scorching and the smoke stifling 
her. She looked down into the cool but insidious 
waves, and, with one prayer for Perey and one 
thought of her mother, as a column of fire shot 
Al- 


though chilled, and for a moment suffocated, 


over her head, she sprang into the lake. 


she soon felt a sense of comparative security ; 
she thought of death with resignation, since 
she was free from the touch of those horrible 
flames. Though she did not sink, her situation 
was critical, as the water dashed over her so 
often that she could hardly regain her breath, 
and its chilliness was benumbing her weak 
frame, Soon she could struggle no more; a 
mountain of lead seemed pressing upon her 
chest, then the mountain melted away, and she 
floated on a sea of mist. When she opened 
her eyes, she found herself lying upon the wet 
beach, her head in the lap of Nettie Carolyn, 
who was chafing her hands and temples. 
‘‘My brother left you in my care,’’ 
Nettie; ‘‘he has gone back to pick up awoman 


sail 


and her baby, whom he saw clinging to a chair 
in the water.. Oh, I do wish that he would not 
venture again! he will be drowned !”’ 
‘‘Heaven will take care of him,’’ replied 
‘*He saved my life, 


’ 


Jessie, trying to sit up. 
did he not ?’’ 


‘*Lie still, darling; I can hold you as we'l 


as not. I guess he did not get back to you any 
too soon. Dear, dear, what has become of 


Lewis? 
‘*There he is, just dragging that woman to 


shore. See! he has handed her to the people, 


and is returning.”’ 

‘* Lewis,’’ screamed his sister, ‘‘ dear Lewis, 

He stepped back from the 

“Oh, Lewis, 
You know 

’ 


come to me—do!”’ 
water and hastened to her side. 
please do not venture any more ! 
you are not strong, and cannot endure so much.’ 
‘‘I'm not wearied out yet, and we must do, 
you know, as we would be done by. I may 
save another life,’’ he said, his dark eyes kin- 
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dling, as he turned hastily away, and strack 
out once more for the burning ship. 

The young girls, with their pale faces turned 
towards the lake, watched him and the whole 
scene anxiously, The large steamer, now one 
blaze of fire, lighting the crimsoned waves for 
miles around, the darkness stretching away 
beyond, the flitting boats, the groups sitting, 
standing, and lying forlornly upon the shore, 
their wet garments, unhappy faces, and dis- 
hevelled hair strongly revealed in the red glare, 
were wild and awful in the extreme, 

“Oh, it is terrible!’ murmured Nettie, shud- 
dering and shutting her eyes, as the shrieks of 
the poor mother her brother had brought ashore 
reached their ears, The child she had clasped 
so closely through all her own danger was dead 
in herarma, ‘' How cold you are, darling! you 
are almost perished !’’ 

*Tamchilly,”’ replied her companion, faintly, 
‘but that is nothing. You are all in axshiver, 
too. Odear! those poor people who have lost 
their frienda—that poor mother 

‘*| shiver because I am so excited, Whata 
dreadful time! Ah, I pray there is no one yet 
in that sea of fire!"’ 

While the two girls sat there trembling and 
clinging to each other's hands, Jessie's acquaint- 


AA 


ance came up in search of her. They were 
mutually rejoiced to hear of each other's safety. 
The lady had come comfortable in a life-boat. 

‘*There were some cloaks and shawls thrown 
in; I will bring one for you, poor things!’’ said 
the gentleman. He brought a large cloak and 
wrapped about the two, at whose feet now re- 
clined Mr. Carolyn, quite exhausted, since the 
work was all done. 

Day broke upon them in their miserable 
plight. 
this dismal beach, but the captain had started 
on foot with a party to obtain wagons at the 
first farm-houses, in which to convey the female 
portion of the sufferers to the nearest village. 

‘*This wet and soiled dressing-gown will be 
a fine thing to journey to New York in,”’ said 
‘* How 
came you to be all dressed, little—what shall I 


call you?” 


There were no dwellings very near 


Miss Carolyn, with a melancholy smile. 


**Call me Jessie Turner.”’ 

**And call me Nettie Carolyn, and call him 
my brother Lewis. We ought to be friends 
after passing sich a night together.”’ 

“T ought to be a friend,” answered Jessie, 
turning the soft lustre of her grateful eyes upon 
her preserver, and then up to the pretty young 
face bent over her. 

“You did not tell us how you came to be 
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dressed, You must have had great self-posses- 
sion to even arrange your collar,’ 

** Well, the truth is, I had an impression, ng 
the spiritualists say, & presentiment, and it was 
so strong that | arose and dressed myself, and 
waited for the catastrophe.” 

* Then it was you who aroused us from our 
slumbers ?"’ 

‘Yea, it waa I, 
time before the captain gave the alarm,’ 


I heard the tumult some 
‘Then, perhaps you saved our lives, as well 
Officers are too apt to wait until 


’ 


as your own, 
the last extremity,’ 


‘It was God who saved us all,” 


said Jessie, 
solemnly. 

Wagons were soon upon the beach, That 
fair June morning shone upon a great many 
dejected faces, as well as upon some wretched 
As usual, the emigrants had suffered 
Several were drowned, though 


ones, 
most severely, 
it was hoped that none had perished in the 
flames, Their little means had peen consumed, 
and they stood in miserable groups, foreign and 
friendless, 

Mr. Carolyn walked behind a wagon contain- 
ing the young ladies, and they went slowly on 
over a rough track four or five miles to a little 
village, whose inhabitants were all pouring forth 
to meet them. Some of the ladies were glad of 
the protection afforded by the cloaks and blan- 
kéts brought out tothem. A pale, chilly, weary 
set they were, when they were lifted out and 
set down before the only hotel. Doors were 
thrown open all about, fires kindled, and cotlve 
made, until all were in a fair way to be comfort- 
able. As for Nettie and Jessie, they had a small 
bed-room in the hotel and some night-dresses 
furnished them. They were glad to creep into 
bed, and wait for their coffee ; after that, they 
slept until dinner. 

‘* Dear me, what a dilemma for my fastidious 
self to be in!’’ exclaimed Miss Carolyn, as they 
arose, quite refreshed, about twoo’clock. ‘Only 
this scant night-robe in which to appear before 
the eyes of my brother!” 

‘* And what shall / do?” queried Jessie. 

“Oh, here is your dress, dried and pressed, 
and as good as ever. You are very fortunate, 
Miss Turner.”’ 

‘*Somebody has been very kind, that is evi- 
dent. My collar has been done up and my cuffs 
crimped, so that I am quite passable. Some 
godmother has provided you a dress, too, my 
Cinderella. Do you nog see, upon this chair!” 

‘*Thanks to you, godmother, whoever you 

Vs 


are!’’ cried the young girl, springing for the 


neat gingham dress awaiting her disposal. “I 
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wonder what my maid Margueretta would say 
to this,’ she continued, quite ready to laugh, 
as she was fastened into it by her companion ; 
for Nettie was a dainty little creature, only as 
petite as she was graceful, and the sleeves 
nearly covered her hands, the skirt flowed 
along the floor, and the waist was full ‘a 
world” too large. ‘I had such quantities of 
pretty dresses ; and my beautiful Italian cameos, 
Geneva watch, and my little French 
Dear! what do you 


and my 
dressing-case, and—and— 
papa will say to all that?” 

rather distreasedly 


suppose 

Jexsie smiled at her 
friend’s merry complaints; she was thinking 
with dismay of her own lost wardrobe, which 
Her 


purse was safe in her pocket, the bauk-billa 


her poverty would prevent her replacing. 


looking good, though woe-begone, and the four 
eagles shining brightly upon her misfortunes, 
as if promising to make all right. 

A rap at the door admitted Mr, Carolyn to 
their counsels, There was a discussion of ways 
and means. Most of the gentlemen had con- 
cluded to wait until the next morning before 
taking the stage for Buffalo, to allow the ladies 
time to reerult their strength and dresses, As 
every one else had dined, these three now had 
aquiet dinner in their parlor up-stairs, where 
they were waited upon by a neat-looking, but 
not very delicately-sized girl, whose pink ging- 
ham she was sure she had on, She therefore 
refrained from any comical remarks upon her 
own appearance, and both the gentle guests 
were careful to make a great many grateful re- 
marks upon the attentions they had received 
and the comfort which they experienced thereby. 

Jessie was rejoiced to learn that her trunk had 
been washed ashore, and was standing in the 
hall below. It was brought up, after dinner 
was removed, and opened. Many things were 
injured by the water, and others were quite 
‘*T ll tell you what I think we can do, 
Miss Carolyn. Here is of tightest 
by putting a tuck in the facing, and 


safe, 
one my 
dreases ; 
taking it in under the arms, it will do very 
well for you to get home in.”’ 

“Oh, that will be nice, decidedly. It’s a 
pretty dress, too. But how can we alter it? 
We will have to have a seamstress.”’ 

“Not any such person, Youcanrunastraight 
tuck in the faving, can you not, if I baste it for 
you?” 

“I suppose I can, if I have a needle and 
thimble,’ replied Nettie, dubiously. 

‘Well, I can do the rest. In the course of 
an hour we will have a dress in which you can 


go out in search for some bonnets.” 


. 
’ 


> 
. 
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In diving to the bottom of her trunk for the 
box containing her sewing implements, a pre- 
cious packet of trifles, which she had saved 
in remembrance of her mother, was brought 
up—a handkerchief exquisitely embroidered 
by those now mouldering hands, a long tress 
of beautiful hair, and a dozen such sacred 
mementos, The exciting scenes of the pre- 
sent were entirely forgotten; her heart flew 
back to the cottage, the sick-chamber, and the 
grave—that grave which she had planted with 
the choicest roses before she left it: so long 
she sat holding the packet in her hands, with 
the tears gliding silently down her cheeks, that 
Nettie was fain to recall her, by a soft pressure 
of her arms and a kiss, back from her melan- 
Tf I had lost this,"’ 
passionately pressing it to her lips, ‘or this’! 
and she drew a double locket from her bosom. 
"Oh, Nettie, see what cause I have for tears!" 

Her companion took the locket, 
upon the fair and noble countenance depicted 
within itwith admiration, ‘Itia your mother's, 
and so much like you, so beautiful. 


choly musings. she said, 


and gazed 


I, too, am 
an orphan, and my mother was good and lovely.”’ 

You have still a father,”’ said Jessie ; 
are not such an orphan as I am. 


“you 
Look upon 
this other side,”’ 

‘*Tt is a fine-looking face, smiling and hand- 
but not so full of 


” 


some, character as your 
mother’s. 
‘It was like my father in his best days.” 
And Jessie returned the locket to her bosom, 
and went steadily to her task. 
In a short time the dress was remodelled, and 
Nettie had it on. 


other ladies, went forth upon a shopping excur- 


The two girls, with several 


sion to the one or two stores of that country 
place, which had never been so flooded with 
customers before. Some plain straw bonnets, 
not precisely in the latest style, with a bit of 
ribbon for capes and strings, some shoes not so 
elegant as the tiny gaiters Nettie left in the 
flames, a few handkerchiefs and pairs of lisle- 
thread gloves, were the amount of their pur- 
chases. Miss Carolyn’s purse had been left in 
her state-room, but her brother had secured 
his, with the most of his wearing apparel. 
His beautiful linen was not among these, how- 
ever, nor his faultless hat ; so, when he gravely 
smiled upon his sister and her new friend, as 
they tried on their bonnets, they were at liberty 
to return the smile upon the coarse straw hat 
and downeast collar in which he was compelled 
to ride to Buffalo. 

The next day the coach took a crowded and 


forlorn-looking set of passengers to that city, 
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where Mr. Carolyn was happy to replenish his 
wardrobe. Very glad they were, next day, to 
find themselves nearing New York, As the 
boat swept up the river, and thoughts of part- 
ing with her new friend came into the pretty 
head of Miss Carolyn, she set about making 
arrangements for a further acquaintance. 

‘Are you going to remain in the city any 
time’? Because, if you are, I shall want to see 
you often, Miss Turner.”’ 

‘*T shall be with my uncle’s family several 





months. My uncle is Dr. Stanton, of 
Place.”’ 

‘*Why, that is charming! Dr. Stanton and 
papa are excellent friends; our house stands 
opposite to his, but we only reside there in the 
winter. We are going now to our country-seat, 
farther up the Hudson; our housekeeper had 
it in order a week ago. The first time that I 
return to town I shall take you back with me 
to stay a long time. We have a delightful 
place; you will like it better than the dusty 


city, I am sure.” Jessie smiled upon her 
ardent, but graceful friend so sadly that she 
‘We 


will try and make you forget those gad looks 
I love you 


reiterated with kisses her kind wishes. 


when you come to us, darling. 
already, and I have no doubt but that papa 
You are just the 
He will 
like you the most, because he will not have to 


will be charmed with you. 
person to please him; / am too wild. 


keep saying, ‘Jessie, my dear, do be a little 


more womanly !’’’ The fairy speaker did not 
that 


danger of anybody’s not liking her enough. 


look at moment as if there was any 
‘Lewis will love you, too, will you not?”’— 
turning to him, with mischief laughing in her 
eyes. 

A faint flush mounted to the white forehead 
of the one addressed, and he turned his glance 
from his sister’s bewitching face to the pensive 
and innocent countenance of her companion 
with sudden earnestness; his tone, however, was 
only polite :— 

‘*If you persuade Miss Turner to give us the 
pleasure of a visit, we will endeavor to have 
Glen-Carolyn wear its coolest and fairest looks 
for her. But we must not promise too much, 
lest in the fulfilment we leave our fair guest 
disappointed,” 

**Oh, I know we shall be happy!’’ exclaimed 
the ardent Nettie, with a hug of Jessie's slender 
waist, 

“You would compel me into happiness if any 
one could, | have no doubt,’’ replied that per- 
#on, returning her embrace, 

** And now I must part from you, eweet sharer 
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of the perils of this voyage,’ continued Nettie, 
as the boat stopped at the landing. ‘'1 see Dr, 
Stanton’s carriage and coat-of-arms, with that 
respectable Caesar upon the box; to him my 
brother will give you in charge. A thousand 
thanks for the loan of your dress, and I will 
return it by some safe messenger, to-morrow, 
Good-by’’—with a kiss, 

Jessie was placed in the carriage which 
awaited her, smiled gratefully upon Mr. Caro- 
lyn as she bade him adieu, and fully realized 
how very desolate she felt as she was slowly 
borne, through the crush of vehicles, up into 
She did not expect that heart- 


’ 


the great city. 
felt welcome which alone could restore her 
drooping spirits, worn out with sickness and 
anxiety ; and she felt more frightened than re- 
joiced when the carriage stopped. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A recrorarn from Jessie, after the burning 
of the boat, had apprised the Stantons of her 
safety and of the time when she might be ex- 
pected; so they sent their carriage to the 
landing for her, and were now awaiting her 
arrival in the breakfast-parlor. 

‘*It was the most inconsiderate move that I 
ever knew you to make, mother, sending for this 
Western cousin to spend a whole year with us,” 
said Miss Stanton, an expression as near ill- 
humor as anything else upon her face, which 
she never allowed to be marred in its cold and 
well-bred inaneness by any well-defined ex- 
pression. ‘ Doubtless she will expect to go to 
the springs with us, next month, and to share 
all our privileges—at our expense, too. It will 
be pleasant, I am sure, to be followed everlast- 
ingly by a little, sunburnt, country sewing: 
girl, in a constant state of wonderment at 
everything she beholds.”’ 

Mrs. Stanton did not like to have her daugh- 
ter consider any movement of hers as ill-timed; 
she replied, with some dignity and more sar- 
casm: ‘If you will remember back six years, 
my dear Miriam, you will find that my brother's 
child was then full as accomplished and much 
prettier than yourself. Do you forget how she 
mortified you by talking French with your 
governess so much better than you? I do not 
think any child who belonged to my dear deat 
brother can be very awkward, As for the 
springs, she is such a young thing yet she will 
be quite contented to stay at home with Julie 
She ia entirely too young to bring out, and in 
deep mourning, too, and will need but a trifling 
allowance,” 
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“Hurrah, Minnie !’’ cried Tom, catching that 
little one in his arms, ‘the children are to be 
left at home to play puss in the corner, all by 
themselves. Jessie, and Julia, and you, and [ 
—no! there will not be enough for that game, 
unless father consents to play puss.” 

‘* Papa play puss !’’ shouted the child, highly 
delighted with the idea. ‘* What would he say 
to hear that ?”’ 

‘If Lam to stay at home at study over these 
stupid books forever, I shall be very glad to 
have company,’’ remarked Julie, glancing up 
from her Spanish, and tossing back her nut- 
brown curls from a forehead as white as snow. 

‘* Well, no one need expect that I shall exert 
myself to be entertaining,’’ said Miriam, lan- 
guidly. 

‘You are always that, without exertion,’ 
replied Tom, contemptuously. ‘ But, mind 
you, my fine lady, if I find you are not, at 


’ 


least, civil to my pretty cousin, I will have my 


revenye ! !’? 


so take care! Here he made a 
tragic gesture, and Miriam shuddered. 

** That horrid fellow will be the death of me 
yet. My nerves have been in a quiver ever 
since he came home from college. What a 
thing it is to be distressed with a rude, saucy 
brother!” 

“You don’t appear to have such a dread of 
all the male gender, There ’s that Polish count, 
Lemonpunchwhiskey, who dovsn’t frighten you 
a bit with his sword and his imperial. I do be- 
lieve you can listen to his marvellous accounts of 
sabring the enemy with much more equanimity 
than you can hear me tell how many chickens 
came to an untimely end during my sojourn at 
old Yale. A fig upon women! if they are all 
like one or two that | know, I shall not desire 
a very extensive acquaintance.”’ 

**Lemonpunchwhiskey! I would not soil 
my lips with such vulgar attempts at wit as 
that’’—a faint flush of scorn breaking into her 
pale cheeks, 

Tom, who was a fine, affectionate fellow to 
those who were frank and generous with him, 
delighted in nothing so much as in getting his 
elegant sister too angry for dignified repose ; 
and now that the war was really begun, it 
might have gone on until she was in hysterics 
if Minnie, who had been peeping from the 
drawing-room windows, had not announced 
that the carriage had returned, Aas it behooved 
Miss Stanton to impress her country cousin 
with a sense of her perfection, she suddenly 
relapsed into repose, 

The next moment, a servant threw open che 
door, aud Jessie Turner stood iu the presence 


of her relatives. Mrs, Stanton advanced with 
more cordiality than she had intended, for that 
innocent, exquisite countenance really touched 
her heart. She folded her arms about her 
niece, and gave her quite a kindly kiss. Mi- 
riam arose and came forward with a sweet 
sinile, lightly touching her lips to those of her 
cousin, 

The ardent Julie hugged and kissed her so 
heartily, and Tom shook hands so warmly, 
venturing to salute her, too, and Minnie sidled 
up to her so lovingly, that the poor child was 
all in tears. 

The tears and the mourning garments set 
Julie to crying a little, out of sympathy, while 
Tom sat down by the window, and wondered 
how he had ever dared to kiss that adorably 
beautiful being. He was madly in love in less 
than three minutes. 

‘‘You must excuse me,” said Jessie, with 
her pleading smile, as her aunt placed her in 
an arm-chair and untied her hat, ‘‘ but you 
are all so kind, and I have been so lonely!” 
And here she cried again, but recovered her 
composure soon, 

‘*Yours has been an irreparable loss, my 
child; but I will try and be a good aunt, if I can- 
not hope to be a mother to you.”’ 

Jessie looked up gratefully to the brilliant 
lady who said this so soothingly, feeling that 
she should love her new relations very much, 
after all. 

Miriam asked her one or two questions about 
her journey, while Tom and Julie sank into a 
silent fitofadmiration, Excitement had brought 
up that lovely bloom which emotion always 
brought to her cheeks, her eyes glowed ten- 
derly through their wet lashes, while her black 
dress deepened their pensive effect. 

‘*Tell me all about that boat that was burned 
up,’’ said Minnie, leaning against her brother, 
and eyeing her with favorable looks, 


”’ interposed her mother ; 


‘*Not now, dear, 
‘‘wait until your father comes to dinner, and 
then we can all listen ; your cousin is too much 
fatigued. Dr. Stanton was called away, this 
morning, and will not be at home until three 
o'clock. Would you like to go to your room 
and rest, or will you have lunch first ?”’ 

Jessie declined eating, but was very glad to 
have an opportunity of quietly resting. Her 
trunk was carried up and placed in a large 
closet off a cool and well-furnished chamber, to 
which she was conducted by Julie. 

‘You will have three hours for sleep; and 
then shall I cowe up and help you dress? 
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Mother and Miriam have a lady's maid; but 
you will let me be yours, will you not ?”’ 

Asmiling acceptance of this offer, and she went 
down stairs very contentedly to her Spanish, 
while our young traveller, finding a bath-room 
part of the accessories to her comfort, bathed 
the dust from her wearied form, and crept, 
with a rich sense of comfort, upon the luxu- 
rious bed, the touch of whose cool linen soon 
wiled her into repose, From a long and refresh- 
ing sleep she awoke to find her self-elected 
attendant sitting at the foot of the bed, gazing 
at her as steadily as an enchantress, 

**I came to wake you, but you were sleeping 
so sweetly I could not bear to disturb you. You 
were as pale as a lily while you were asleep. 
Are you sick ?”’ 

“Ono, not sick; but I have not been quite 
rested since I watched with my dear 1aother. 
How much time have I to dress ?’’ 

** Half an hour, at least.’’ 

She permitted Julie to part and arrange her 
beautiful hair, who seemed to like the task, and 
went into raptures over its fineness and pro- 
fusion, and the ease with which she could brush 
it into curls. 

‘*Why, this is quite a decent dress, and 
made almost like Miriam’s. She was afraid 
that your dresses would be old-fashioned. This 
is rather a queer-looking hat, though. Do they 
wear such now where you came from ?”’ 

‘*Some people may, for all that I am aware 
of; however, I did not leave home with that. 
I purchased this since the boat disaster, nearer 
to the fashionable world than my old one.”’ 

Although this was spoken with a smile, Julie 
fancied there was a gentle reproof in her cou- 
sin’s tone, and, fearing that she had been more 
inquisitive than polite, she colored and was 
silent. 

The new-comer’s toilet was easily made, and 
she descended to the parlor to join the family 
circle. Dr. Stanton had not yet come home, 
and, during the few moments which elapsed 
before he entered, two pairs of critical eyes 
were very busy with the fair guest, while two 
pairs of lips said pleasant things. There was 
nothing in the plain mourning-dress, as it was 
made in the prevailing mode, to find fault with, 
and the little standing ruffs of crimped white 
crape were, at least, without pretension ; as for 
the air with which they were worn, it was one 
of modest refinement. The voice was low and 
well modulated, the choice of words unaffected 
and good. 

‘* We shall have no reason to be ashamed of 
her,” thought Miriam, ‘‘ But she has a worse 


—— —— 


fault than it would have been to have a rustic 
air; she is too beautiful. If she stays here 
until next winter, she will be thinking she must 
go into society.” 

‘*She will be a splendid woman if she re- 
mains under my tuition for a while,’’ thought 
Mrs. Stanton. “If I had not daughters of my 
own, I should like the bringing out of sucha 
girl as that.” 

Dr, Stanton now came in. 
niece with his peculiar, grave manner, and she 
would have thought his welcome painfully cold 
had not something affectionate in his earnest 
look into her face spoken more than his words, 

As she sat at the faultlessly appointed table, 
her thoughts rushed back to her childhood, 
when a servant stood behind her chair, and sil- 


He received his 


ver and porcelain graced the board at which 
her father presided. She followed the swift 
track from thence to the time when she had 
waited upon others in that old country inn, and 
thus through her varied fortunes. 

Again little Minnie called for an account of 
the burning boat, and the cousin related her 
adventures with feeling and effect. Julie cried 
from merely hearing of the dangers, Miriam 
started and colored when Lewis Carolyn’s name 
was mentioned, and Dr. Stanton expressed his 
gratitude to Providence for his niece’s escape, 
and praised the self-possession of Mr. Carolyn. 
‘* He is a fine young man. I am glad you have 
formed an acquaintance with him and his sis- 
ter.’’ 

Although Jessie told her story with much 
modesty, Mrs. Stanton could not but conjecture 
that she had made a favorable impression on 
her neighbors from her receiving an invitation 
to visit them. 

‘‘The Carolyns are unexceptionable friends,’’ 
‘*They are the very first family in 


” 


she said. 
our circle—perfect people. 

Miriam’s heart was burning with bitter envy 
as she looked into her cousin’s ingenuous face, 
and felt that she had already got farther into 
the ‘* good graces”’ of Lewis Carolyn than she 
had ever done, though the chief object of her 
existence, since his return from Europe, had 
been to please him; while Jessie was only 
thinking that, if they were the most formidable 
people she should have to meet in New York, 
she should get along very well. Despite Net- 
tie’s childish gayety, she had recognized in her 
a fairy embodiment of grace and good taste, 
while her brother she had long ago set up in 
her fancy as the model of a true and courtly 
gentleman. 

Altogether, the first day in her new home 
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passed away more pleasantly than she had 
auticipated. She admired her aunt and Miriam, 
felt at ease with Tom, was petted by Julie, loved 
little Minnie, and respected her uncle, She 
shared Miriam’s room, an arrangement that 
would have been agreeable, had there been 
any cordiality in their intercourse; but that 
young lady never descended from her pedestal 
of formality, which, contrasted with the vivacity 
of Nettie Carolyn’s equally high-toned manner, 
showed the meagreness of a mind which shel- 
tered its own narrowness in the full-tlowing 
garments of pride. Jessie, of course, was too 
inexperienced to read this at a glance, but the 
truth forced itself slowly upon her comprehen- 
sion, when she found that her cousin could 
privately indulge an unladylike spirit, and then 
the manner ceased to dazzle her. 

Miriam did not hesitate to aim many keen 
arrows at the sensitive soul of her companion. 
Glittering with dainty words as they were, they 
were sure to reach the heart for which they 
were intended; and Jessie often shrank from 
them, though she was too generous to use the 
true wit with which Nature had gifted her, in 
return; so that, although Mrs. Stanton was 
always kind, and the rest of the cousins affec- 
tionate, she was often driven to some quiet 
hide her loneliness. She was 


chamber, to 


almost glad when her aunt disclosed her plan | 


of taking Miriam with her to the Springs, and 
leaving her and Julie to keep house for the 
Doctor, who was not going to be able to leave 
his engagements that season; she expressed 
her more than willingness to remain with her 
uncle. As for Miriam, she did not show her 
usual eagerness to hurry off to a fashionable 
summer resort; she was haunted by the idea 
of the visit which Jessie would probably make 
to the Carolyns in her absence, and she would 
rather have gone with her there than to have 
spent a season at Newport. 

Julie assured Jessie, in confidence, that they 
would have glorious times—that she herself 
was father’s pet, and that he always took her 
to a thousand places when mother and Miriam 
Then there would be 
the whole of the house to themselves, part of 
the servants dismissed, Tom strolling about 
town, and only Minnie, who would not teaze 
them much. They would spy into all the odd 
corners, and climb to the very top of the library 
shelves ; they would not have to dress for din- 
ner, and she should drop all her studies except 
Spanish and music. 

Jessie laughed at the merry young thing, 
and believed that there might be a great deal 


were away from home. 
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of pleasure in being left with such a huge 
library, such a free range of rooms, and in 
studying music and Spanish with her cousin ; 
likewise in listening to the nonsense of Thomas, 
who was full of all kinds of wit and fun, classical 
and nonsensical, mixing up boyish folly and 
genuine talent so much together that she seldom 
grew tired of his lavishly bestowed company. 
He never hectored her, as he did Miriam; he 
had conceived for her a profound respect and a 
laughable kind of sentimental regard. Most 
and dearest of all, she hoped for hours of quiet 
musing in her own chamber—time to think 
over and treasure up her mother’s teachings— 
time to attempt something again in a literary 
way, with a view to her future support. She 
wrote every week to Mrs. G , inclosing letters 
to Percy, who was trying faithfully to learn to 
write, that he might answer them, 

After two or three weeks, the two pleasure- 
seekers were away, with a party of their friends, 





and Jessie was instituted the director of home 
offices, a situation her former experience ren- 
dered her competent to fill. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. axp Miss Stanton had been away nearly 
a week, when one day Miss Carolyn presented 
herself. Julie made a stout opposition to her 
plan of carrying off her cousin, representing 
elegantly the delightful times they were hav- 
ing--how Jessie presided at the table, how 
they studied and read together, how Tom was 
always at their service to go with them every- 
where. Miss Carolyn was little, but she was 
wilful, and the only compromise she would 
make was to stay that day and night with 
them. Her father’s house stood opposite; she 
had brought along the keys, so as to have a 
peep into its darkened recesses. She invited 
the cousins to accompany her, and the three 
girls, giving Thomas a plain hint that he would 
be in the way, went over to the deserted man- 
sion, and spent several hours within its dim 
precincts. It was rare enjoyment for them to 
go wandering through the large and beautiful 
house, peeping at veiled statues and into closets 
and drawers, rummaging among cast-off finery, 
until undoubted sensations of hunger admon- 
ished them of the dinner-hour. 

Dr. Stanton was glad to see the sunshiny 
Nettie, but Tom chose to be rather preoccupied 
with his dish of green peas, in revenge for the 
slight of the morning. ; 

After dinner, they returned to their exploring 








expedition, which ended in Nettie’s chamber, 
where the afternoon was disposed of in lounging 
upon the rich carpet and talking girlish philo- 
sophy. After debating whether the romance 
of sleeping that night in the deserted house 
would reward them for the dangers they would 
inour in ease of robbers, they returned to Dr, 
Stanton's to tea, where they were joined by 
Lewis Carolyn, who had been buay in the elty 
through the day, and a pleasant evening waa 
enjoyed, 

The next morning, Jessie went with the 
brother and sister to their summer home, De- 
spite the sadness which, in her gayert mo- 
ments, still hovered about her, she could not 
but enjoy her brief ride up the beautiful Hud- 
son. Young Carolyn was content to lean almost 
silently against the railing of the deck, and 
watch the radiant glow of delight steal out 
from the gloom of those beautiful feetures, 
like a star breaking through a silver cloud. A 
carriage was waiting for them at the landing 
of a little village where the boat touched, and 
they drove about a mile along the river, wind- 
ing along a charming road amid the hills, until 
they arrived at Glen-Carolyn, The house itself 
steod upon an eminence commanding a view of 
the river, but at its feet, and off to one side, lay 
one of the loveliest little glens whose natural 
beauty was ever heightened by the art of man. 
The mansion itself was a gem to Jessie; she 
enjoyed everything with the intensity of a 
It was not a large house, but 
The stained glass in the 
hall window was a piece of fine art, as was the 
mosaic of the floor, 
octagon in shape, and every article in it seemed 


poetic nature. 
exquisitely finished. 


7. 
rhe one large parlor was 


chosen equally for beauty and appropriateness. 
There was a delightful vista through the hall 
and library, opening at one extremity upon the 
hills, through a large bay window, and at the 
The breakfast-room was 
a cool, delicious place, beautiful with birds 


other upon the river. 


and flowers, and with profuse draperies of em- 
broidered India mull fluttering in the morning 
breezes which stole from the flower-garden be- 
neath. 
beauty, with that air of graceful negligence 
which distinguished her own ways. 

The elder Mr. Carolyn was regarded by the 
young girl with a mingled feeling of affeetion 
and reverence. She watched for every word 
which fell from his lips, and felt honored by 
the friendly interest with which he conversed 
with her upon a thousand subjects, where at 
best she could only be a good listener. He 
was & fine-looking man of fifty, small, slight, 


Nettie’s own room was a bower of 
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but with an intellectual head, brilliant, soul- 
searching eyes, and a voice sweet-toned almost 
as his daughter's, He was a acholar, a sincere 
Christian in the true spirit of Christianity, and 
aman of real genius, Jessie seemed to gain a 
clearer power of perception when attending to 
any subject to which he directed her, He had 
an ear for every delicate sound, and an eye for 
everything curious or beautiful, 

*'T declare, Jessie, we are both desperately 
jealous of papa!’ exclaimed Nettie, one day, 
* Here you have never turned your eyes from 
him for the last two hours, but hung aa grace- 
fully upon every word as one of those spiders 
he has been talking about upon a thread of its 
own spinning. One would think there was no- 
thing sv interesting as those disagreeable crea- 
tures. 
and shuddered twenty times at the subject of 
your conversation; I have brushed away a 


I have read the Journal through twice, 


dozen imaginary centipedes, There sits Lewis, 
gazing at you like one of those selfsame spiders 
at a fly, his mouth wide open, ready to devour 
you. Really, papa, you are a very fascinating 
man, for just remark what an electric chain 
runs through the family circle. I have been 
looking at Lewis, he has been looking at Jessie, 
and she at you. Jessie thinks you are a nice 
lump of sugar, Lewis thinks she is a pretty 
little fly, and I think him a very dangerous 
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‘*What irremediable nonsense !’’ muttered 
Lewis. 

‘*T have concluded,’ said Mr. 
gravely, ‘that, if you do not improve, my 
wild Nettie, I shall give you away, and adopt 
this little girl in your place, who is both witty 


Carolyn, 


and sensible.”’ 

**Oh, do, if you please, papa! it would de- 
light your sedate, melancholy son. How you 
would love such asister, wouldn't you, Lewis?” 
said the mischievous girl, with a provoking 
little laugh. 

‘* Yes, I think I should love her very much” 
—turning suddenly towards Jessie, who was 
blushing, she hardly knew why, beneath Net- 
tie’s laughing glance. 

Something there was in the earnestness of 
the accent which made the father look up, first 
at his son and then at the fair girl by his side. 
The glowing glance of the one and the roseate 
hue upon the cheek of the other opened a new 
vista before his mental gaze, and he sank back 
into his easy-chair with a thoughtful smile. 
Nettie commenced playing vehemently upon 
the piano, and both the gentlemen fell into a 
reverle. Jeosie, in the mean time, turned to the 
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various journals which a servant had brought 
from the post. The younger Carolyn, as soon 
aa she became absorbed in their pages, resumed 
the atudy of her countenance, over which he 
suddenly saw breaking #o bright a blush and 
smile that, as soon as she lajd aside the paper 
she waa then perusing, he took it up, and 
turned to the corner which had exelted his 
curiosity. There waa nothing there saving a 
sweet poem, prefaced with some kind remarks 
by the editor; but the signature ‘Jessie T."’ 
revealed to him the author, He had previously 
remarked the fresh, delightful thoughts of the 
same author, without thinking who she might 
be, and his admiration was not lessened, now 
that he had learned. He gave the lines to his 
father, and pointed out Jessie as their author, 
Mr. Carolyn also appeared pleased with the 
discovery ; his fine eyes lighted up with their 
most benign expression, as they rested upon 
the noble and delicate countenance of his guest. 

‘‘Will you not lay aside your reading, and 
talk with me a little while, Miss Jessie ?’’ 

She was sitting upon an ottoman near by. 
He caused her to roll it nearer, because, as he 
said, he was going to have some very confi- 
dential conversation with her, 
The first question which he asked 


She smilingly 
obeyed, 
was— 

‘*Why do you write? I will constitute my- 
self your literary friend and father, and ask 
the question as one who has a right to know, 
Remember, you cannot have a better confidant 
in these matters.’’ 

She glanced at the journal he held, and saw 
that it had betrayed her; and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she said; ‘‘I shall be glad to have 
an adviser; I wished to make my uncle my 
confidant, but he is always so busy. I think, 
Mr. Carolyn, that I have about three reasons.’’ 

‘* Well, the first is? Goon!” 

**That the spirit moves me.”’ 

‘Very natural, but not satisfactory.” 

The second is—please do not laugh at me— 
that I have hopes of some time writing some- 
thing worthy—of improving. In truth, I wiay 
be a little bit ambitious,’’ 

‘* Bad, very, for a young woman. 
the third reason ?”’ 

“Why, sir, perhaps you do not know that I 
am compelled, that it is necessary for me to 
exert myself in some way, and | hope to get a 
living in the way most adapted to my wishes,”’ 

‘Get a living?’ said her questioner, with 
an incredulous look into her blushing face, 
“Fie! you could live upon moonbeams and 
rose-leaves, as for that matter, Geta living! 
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Who ever thought of such nonsense in connec- 
tion with a sprite like you?’ 

‘*T assure you that I have,’’ replied Josale, 
earnestly. ‘' Dread and meat are quite neces- 
sary to my existence, and the fairies have made 
no provision for supplying me with robes, as 
the lilles of the fleld are provided for, who toll 
not, neither do they apin. Besides, my little 
brother must be cared for,’’ 

Mr. Carolyn regarded her with increasing 
surprise, ‘* What will you do if you do not 
succeed in a literary way !"’ 

‘*] shall have to sew for two shillings a day."’ 

‘It depends upon these slight fingers to get 
a living for two people? You must write or 
you must sew! Pshaw! I wonder what Nettie, 
the baby, would think of that, were she in your 
place, I should as soon have thought of a rose 
calculating the profits of disposing of its dew- 
drops for pearls, as of you selling those little 
gems of feeling for money.” 

‘‘But one must live,’’ said the young girl, 
deprecatingly. 

‘*There it is again! I do wonder if every 
spirit in this world of onrs must be breathed 
upon by the breath of Mammon.”’ 

‘*T do not worship at the shrine of Mammon,” 
replied Jessie, with an unwonted air of pride, 
‘*Gold is a necessity ; one must have money, 
or starve. Is it better to fold my hands and 
sink down in beautiful indolence, or shall I 
cultivate the gifts which God has given me for 
a purpose, win a place in the world’s respect, 
educate the brother thrown entirely upon me 
for protection, and so do my duty to myself, to 
him, to Heaven ?’’ 

Mr. Carolyn looked into her kindling eyes, 
and, kissing her forehead, said: ‘' Dear child, 
you are right; yet Ido not like to think that 
one as delicate and sensitive as you must 
struggle with the everyday hardness and ugli- 
ness of life. Some strong-minded and strong- 
handed young man ought to do that for you” 
—looking at Lewis, who was gazing out the 
window. 

‘* Yes, but, Mr. Carolyn, it seems to me that 
it would be pleasant to feel able to take care of 
one’s self, not to be ob/iged to accept any man’s 
love for the living’s sake, but to keep heart 
and hand free and busy until the right person 
should win them—not'’—with a blush—'‘ that 
I have thought much about such a matter, but 
go it seems to me at a first glance,”’ 

Lewis was listening intently, if his head was 
turned away. 

‘Well, then, if your ideas about that are 
unchangeable, what would you say to letting 
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me adopt you? You can be another daughter 
to me; | have always wanted two, and you can 
satinfy your ideas of duty by being very useful 
to me, indeed,"' 

“You would let your generous heart play 
traitor to all worldly wisdom,'' replied Jenaie, 
with a tearful amile, ‘The advantages of that 
plan would be all on one side; so you must 
not think of a thing like that. There is a 
home for me somewhere in the wilds of the 
West.’ For a moment her heart beat faster 
at thought of a home of ease and luxury ina 
family like this ; but something in the fact that 
Lewis Carolyn would be an inmate of that family 
induced her unconsciously to repel the tempta- 
tion. Wherefore? We are sure she would have 
found it impossible to tell. ‘' Besides, you for- 
get,”’ she added, ‘‘ that I have a brother.” 

** Would not the very best place for him be 
in a good school? and could you not, by having 
nothing to do but pursue your literary tastes at 
your leisure, make surer the prospect of keep- 
ing him in a school ?’’ 

** He is too much of achild yet to be intrusted 
to any but the hand of love. I could not be 
happy to abandon him to the influence of a 
school at his early age. No, I must take good 
care of my brother; personal care and watch- 
ing must I give him.’’ 

“I fear you are incorrigible, unless I get 
some one more persuasive than myself to do 
the pleading.”’ 

‘*There is no one 8o irresistible as yourself, 
Mr. Carolyn, not even Nettie. You had best 
let me have my own way. Do not you know 
that wildwood birds always pine when shut up 
in gilded cages ?’’ 

**You think we wish to shut you up in a 
gilded cage, do you?’’ cried Nettie, deserting 
the piano, ‘‘as if the whole length of the 
Hudson River, the entire range of a four-story 
house in town, and a darling little nest out 
here in the hills, and a flight once a year to 
the top of the Catskill, and two or three to the 
sea-shore, could be called caging you! If this 
is not range enough in which to unfold the 
wings of your fancy, why, go back to your 
wilderness, you Indian maiden, Michigan rose, 
prairie bird, or whatever you may be.”’ 

**You so confuse me by your figures of speech 
that I know not whether I am bird or flower,”’ 
laughed Jessie. 

‘You are either, or anything else that is 
pretty. You can’t believe what a conquest you 
have achieved in taking the good-will of my 
father so by storm; but I knew you would, 
and so, papa, if you please, give me credit for 
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some talent in reading character, if I am auch 
a little know-nothing. Now just say that you 
thank me for catching this nice gold-fsh for 
you out of the sea of my adventures,” 

‘Tam a fish, also, am I?’ queried Jesale, 

** Yea,"’ interposed Lewls, coming out of his 
trance of silence, ‘‘and it was I who fished yon 
out of Lake Erie; so by all good rights you 
belong to me, and the reat of these people need 
make no claima.'’’ He said this in a tone of 
mock gravity, but there was a glow in his dark 
eyes which looked dangerously in earnest, 

**T will admit that Lewis's claims are just, 
and will yield to him and to no one else, re 
member,’’ added the father. 

**T avow that I will not belong to any of yon, 
since you give me no voice in the matter, but 
just talk of me as if I were an inanimate thing, 
and could not hear any of your foolish flat- 
teries,’’ cried their guest, with prettily assumed 
indignation. Thereupon she went out of the 
room with a grave face, to conceal a little flutter 
of the heart caused by the peculiar tone of 
Lewis’s last remark. 

He did not follow her, neither did he say 
anything else of the same kind during the re- 
mainder of her fortnight’s visit; for Lewis 
Carolyn, when he was quite a youth, and 
thought all the world as candid as himself, 
had been deeply enamored of a vain woman, 
who had deceived him, and, though he had 
grown a better reader of character since then, 
he was resolved never to win his happiness by 
haste. 

So at the end of a fortnight Jessie returned 
to her uncle’s, happier than when she came 
away, yet ill at ease. She wrote a great deal 
and studied hard, for she was resolved to make 
good use of her ‘‘ golden opportunities.”” Time 
passed rapidly until the return of Mrs. Stanton 
and Miriam from the Springs. A month later, 
the Carolyns returned to town, and there was 
much pleasant visiting between the families. 
Miriam was colder than ever to Jessie, who 
could see how strenuously she exerted herself 
to charm Lewis Carolyn, and who had no in- 
tention of standing in her way. It was this 
unkindness on the part of Miriam, who com- 
pelled her to feel like an intruder, combined 
with a growing desire to see Percy, whose letters 
pleaded with her to return to him, which made 
her consider if it would not be best to go back 
to her old home that very autumn. Gentle as 
she was, she was too proud to brook M'riam’s 
superciliousness, and nothing prevented her re- 
solution to return, except the fear that she 
could find nothing to do to support herself. 
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At this period of hesitation, she was decided 
by receiving a letter from Mra, G-——, who told 
her of a colony of very good people who were 
about to start for Minnesota, and intended to 
form there a settlement, There were two or 
three intelligent families among these, and, as 
there were a good many children among the 
emigrants, they wished to take out a teacher; 
they would give good wages and permanent 
employment. She had spoken of Miss Turner 
to them, and they had consented to make no 
other engagement until they heard from her, 
She wrote, and accepted the offer immediately. 
Better the sweets of hard-earned independence 
than the bitterness of standing in the way of 
others. 

In less than a week from the time the reso- 
lution was taken, she was on her way to meet 
her appointment. She did not even see Lewis 
Carolyn to say good-by, he being out of the 
city during that week. It was hard for Jessie 
and Nettie to part; it seemed as if they would 
never complete their farewell. All the Stan- 
tons, except Miriam, were sorry to part with 
her. Tom was away at college, and could 
make no demonstration of his feeling; Julie 
and Minnie sobbed vehemently. Dr. Stanton 
went with his niece to the boat, and, just before 
he said good-by, he slipped a small package 
into her hand. ‘God bless you,’ he said, 
heartily, ‘‘and prosper you in whatever you 
undertake. If ever you are in want of any- 
thing, let me know. I am not so poor, if I 
have an extravagant family, but that I can do 
a little something now and then. You are a 
good girl, and we are sorry to let you go.” 

Jessie had long since discovered that beneath 
her uncle’s formality was hidden a large heart, 
and now, when she saw the tears coming into 
his eyes, she threw her arms about his neck, 
and sobbed out her good-by. 

When she looked at the package which he 
had given her, some time after the steamer 
was on its way, she found that it contained a 
hundred dollars—enough to provide Percy and 
herself with winter clothing, and to transport 
them to that distant home to which they were 
going, so that she need make no advance upon 
her wages to effect these things. 

It was a joyful meeting between Jessie and’ 
Percy. She could not look long enough into 
his glad blue eyes, nor remark sufficiently how 
much he had grown, nor clasp him close enough 
to her heart. He had inherited his mother’s 
delicate constitution, and she hoped much that 
the fine, cool air of the new Territory would 
make him more robust. 
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lev mother’s grave! Once more she stood 
by it, and shed sorrowful tears, to water the 
roves Which grew there, 

She was very glad to learn, among other 
things, that James Goodall was paying parti- 
cular attention to avery pretty girl who had 
come to the neighborhood since she left it. 
Clara was married, 

Some time in October, the orphans bade 
farewell to the Four Corners, with all its dear 
and painful associations, and set out with the 
emigrants in search of new fortunes, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Jessrz had been aschool-teacher in Minnesota 
for nearly a year. At first, she had found her 
duties severe and even distasteful; but she 
persevered. Her wages were excellent, if her 
labor was hard; and out of school, especially 
in the summer season, she had many sources 
of exquisite spiritual enjoyment. That bloom 
of poetry which had always flourished in her 
young soul grew more beautiful every day. 
Lonely hours, spent in wandering through 
pathless woods, with only murmuring trees 
and strange wild flowers for company, served 
to chasten her sorrows, while ever she grew in 
love with nature and freedom. The bright 
evenings, with their long twilights, where the 
flush of sunset lingered until almost midnight, 
brought hours of sweet and solemn inspiration. 
Then she had sports that would seem rude to 
the dainty children ot luxury. She would 
shoot an arrow like an Indian, and ride the 
wildest prairie steed which could be caught. 
There was no danger in the fullest enjoyment 
of the pure ontdoor air, where the most sen- 
sitive lungs were soothed and strengthened. 
Her health improved constantly ; her slender 
form rounded out into the most exquisite pro- 
portions, and the pale roses of grief were ex- 
changed for those glowing as those she gathered 
in her morning walks. 

What needed she more to love than that 
brave young brother, growing up in strength 
and beauty under her care? and secondly, the 
children who trooped so cheerfully to the flower- 
adorned log-cabin where they delighted to obey 
her gentle precepts? Indian children there 
were among her pupils, and she had a curiosity 
to study their characteristics, and find out what 
traits most distinguished them from their fairer 
companions. Great friends she made, in her 
winning way, of some of the Indian maidens, 
and many were the presents she received of 
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belts and baskets, reticules and moccasons ; 
she would teach them, in return, tosew. Thus 
was her time fully occupied, yet with hours 
for quiet reflection. A teacher not only of 
human lore, but of divine, blessed with fine 
health, forgetful that there was such an insti- 
tution as nerves, she was useful, and conse- 
quently not unhappy. Whether she should be 
contented to pass her life in this manner, she 
did not pause to ask herself, nor whether there 
was really any sphere more befitting her efforts 
than to be the teacher of wild children in a 
wild country. She felt that this was her mis- 
sion for the present, and she would not question 
the future too closely. 

It was Saturday, and a glorious October day. 
Jessie had no school, and, taking a dinner- 
basket and Percy for companions, she resolved 
to spend her holiday in the forest. On and on 
she rambled, sometimes singing, oftener quiet 
from pleasant reveries, the gorgeous leaves 
which had loosened from the branches overhead 
making a rustling music at every step, which 
she dearly liked to hear. Now Perey was by 
her side, now far ahead, or lagging as far be- 
hind. He had his amusement with the squir- 
rels and nuts, so that both were happy. 

Wearied at last with wandering, Jessie threw 
herself upon a knoll covered with threads of 
golden moss and scattered with rainbow leaves ; 
and there she sat weaving a wreath from what 
she had gathered by the way—green sprays, 
red berries, autumn leaves. A small stream 
bubbled noisily over the rocks close by ; through 
the half dismautied trees, when she glanced 
upward, a purple sky with fleecy clouds was 
Every breath of the fragrant air gave 
pleasure, a pleasure so deep it became melan- 
choly; and the young girl dropped her idle 
task, and, with head drooped upon ner hand, 
gazed away through the vistas of the forest 
with eyes brimmed with speculative thoughts, 
The beauty of the hour was such that to enjoy 
it in loneliness was almost unbearable, ‘1 
am lovely, I am desolate,” she murmured, 
‘*O for some one who would sit by my side 
and delight as I do in such scenes! O for Not- 
tie Carolyn !"’ she cried, aloud, 

Ah, self-deceiving Jessie! art sure that it is 
Nettie for whom thy heart is aching? 

There were footateps near, but, thinking them 
Percy's, she did not turn until a familiar voice 
exclaimed t-— 

‘'*Oh for Nettle Carolyn!’ she ia not here, 
but Lewis is, and loves as well ax you ean love 
a day and scene like this,’’ 

She sprang to her feet, and turned towards 


visible. 
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him a face blushing with consciousness of the 
radiant joy which it exposed. 

‘*Mr. Carolyn! How came you here?” 

‘*May I not take Nettie’s place?’’ he an- 
swered, stealing her hand into his own, and 
hardly able to refrain from drawing her to his 
breast, so much lovelier than ever had she 
grown. His face betrayed all that he did not 
say, and a sweet embarrassment made Jessie 
droop her eyes before his ardent glance. She 
knew from his manner that he had come on 
purpose to seek her before he told her so, and 
her heart throbbed like a frightened bird's, 
They sat down upon the knell, and he talked 
on and on, giving her a chance to recover her- 
self. He told her where he had been journey- 
ing, and what he had been doing since she 
left New York, and all about his father and 
Nettie; spoke of her letters to his sister, that 
he had read them, and so kept aware of what 
she was doing; and, after all these words, sat 
down, and gazed into her downcast face. 

‘* Nettie sent word that you must have a 
vacation, and come and spend it with us,’’ he 
said, in a lowered voice, ‘She has commis- 
sioned me to bring you. Will you go? If you 
will, I promise to come back with you, or do 
what you will. Will you go—as my wife? 
Remember how patient I have been—giving 
you a chance to know your own heart before I 
pressed ny suit, This last has been a long, 
very long year to me, Jessie. What do you 
say ?”’ 

She did nat say anything, but when she 
found courage to raise her eyes they spoke for 
her, and he was content, 

By and by Percy came up, very hungry, for 
his dinner; the greater part of the contents of 
the basket were devoured by him, despite the 
other two persons being so much larger. They 
may have felt no earthly wants upon that day 
of happiness, for the child was permitted to 
dispose of the dinner as he thought best, and 
two or three of the nut-cakes were wasted in 
the vain attempt to coax a bright-eyed squirrel 
into a nearer vicinity, 

There was not a trial of Jessie's life, except 
the death of her mother, that did not now re- 
solve itself into a blessing, and that dear mo- 
ther, she felt sure, if conscious of her new- 
found happiness, must approve of it and its 
bestower, 

We have nothing to tell about the difoulty 
of finding a teacher to take Jessie's school, 
about the delight of Percy at the idea of 4 
journey to the city, nor even about the wedding 
taking place in a log-cabin, We only know 
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that in all the breadth and depth of all the 
Territories of the United States there was not 
another so deserving, so beautiful, nor so deeply 
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happy a couple as the one that sat on that 
golden and scarlet broidered knoll in the forest 
that mellow October afternoon, 
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PILLOW-LACE 


In pleasant parts of Bedfordshire, Kent (Eng- 
land), and other southern counties, agreeable 
pictures are formed by the lace-makers in gar- 
dens, at cottage doors, and in neat apartments, 
where, although the furniture is homely, the 
cleanness of everything, and the tasteful display 
of flowers in their season give a bright and 
cheerful aspect to the place. 

There are few hand-wrought fabrics which 
look moe beautiful than the delicate and cun- 
ningly-wrought lace which was the pride of 
our ancestors of both sexes, and which seemed 
to have reached its greatest state of perfection 
in the reign of Charles I, when marvellous 
prices were paid for this elegant personal deco- 
ration. Portions of lace of this date, of fine 
design and wonderful execution, are still pre- 
served in many families, and handed down as 
heir-looms from one generation to another. 
When looking at the intricate patterns of both 
old and modern lace, we have been puzzled to 
know by what magic it had been produced, and 
were glad to have the opportunity of witnessing 
the process, 

The pillow-lace is so called in consequence of 
being made on a pillow, or cushion, in the man- 





ner shown in the engraving. These cushions 
are generally of rich and harmonious colors, 
and form a foil to the “greenery’’ whieh ts 
generally near. The neat dresses of the lace- 


wakers, old and young, and the fanciful designs 
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and ornaments on the bobbins, are also plea- 
sant to the eye. 

On the pillow, which is stuffed with straw 
and raised to a convenient height on a wooden 
frame, the pattern of the lace is pounced through 
parchment, in the same way as the card-sheets 
formerly so much used for stencilling rooms. 
This pattern is generally about the third of a 
yard long, and on the quality of the design the 
beauty of the lace depends. The thread used 
is of remarkable fineness and strength. This 
material is wound in proper quantities by a 
simple machine on the upper part of fifty or 
sixty bobbins, which are about the thickness 
and length of uncut blacklead pencils. At the 
end opposite to that on which the thread is 
wound are rings strung with glass beads of 
various colors, and in some instances old silver 
coins and other simple keepsakes. These mat- 
ters are needed to give weight to the bobbins, 
and to cause them to be moved with ease and 
precision, Great fancy is shown in the fitting 
of these lace-making tools. The bobbins used 
by one old lady had belonged to her grandmo- 
ther, and were probably as old as the reign of 
Queen Anne. Some of these were elaborately 
carved, turned, and decorated with silver and 
was the gift of 
Each of 
the numerous bobbins seemed to have attached 
to it some cherished memory of the past. 

The bobbins being properly charged with 
thread, the ends are joined and fixed to the top 
of the cushion in the centre of the upper part 
of the parchinent pattern. Here is also fixed a 
case thickly stuck with very small pins, which, 
as the work goes on, are placed in the interstices 
of the pattern cut in the parchment. Round 
the pina, when rightly tixed, the thread is 
thrown and woven together by the bobbins, 
which are moved by both hands with remark- 
able quickness, 

Although hand-lace weaving does not, after 
the pattern is prepared, require much artistic 
or mental ability, Mt needa great care, patience, 
and much practice to follow up the pattern, 
and leave in the proper places the different 
degrees of thickness of thread, The process 
is very slow; and, during upwards of an hour 


gold. Some were of ivory; one 


a ‘‘dear Robert’’ long since buried, 
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that we watched the progress of a worker, not 
more than three-quarters of an inch in length 
and an inch in breadth was completed, It 
would take about four days’ close work to 
complete one yard in length. The sum paid 
for this is about ls, Sd. a yard, and the thread 
has to be paid for out of it. 

In the country, a number of those who prac- 
tise lace-making do 80 as a means of occupying 
spare time, and do not depend upon it for a 
living, the young girls having in view the 
In those 
districts, however, where lace-working ia made 
a trade of by large numbers, children are put 
to it at the early age of five years; and, as is 
the case with most other departments of labor 
which can be goon learnt by young persons, the 
prices have declined, Thirty or forty years ago, 
a young girl could earn a shilling a day by this 
employment; a similar person will now, with 
difficulty, earn four pence a day; and we are 
told that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
demand which the present fashion of the la- 
dies’ dresses has caused for this material, and 
although the price of thread has increased, 
wages have not improved. The pillow-lace has 
arich and artistic appearance and texture which 
are not to be equalled by other means; but the 
imitation is cheap, looks well at a distance, and 
is in progress of improvement, so that, in all 
probability, the operation of lace-making will, 
like the spinning-wheel and other matters once 
80 familiar, soon become a thing of the past. 
To what unmarried female can we now, with 
propriety, apply the name spinster? 


purchase of a new frock or bonnet, 


- —~~2 o-oo _—__ _—— 


HOME. 
“Home, thy Joys are passing lovely— 
Joys no stranger hearts can tell!" 

Wnuat a charm rests upon the endearing 
name—my home! consecrated by domestic 
love, that golden key of human happiness. 
Without this, home would be like a temple 
stripped of its garlands. There a father wel- 
comes with fond affection; a brother’s kind 
sympathies comfort in the hour of distress, and 
assist in every trial; there a pious mother first 
taught the infant lips to lisp the name of Jesus! 
and there a loved sister dwells, the companion 
of early days. 

Truly, if there is aught that is lovely here 
below, it is home—sweet home! It is like the 
oasis of the desert. The passing of our days 
may be painful; our path may be checkered 
by sorrow and care; unkindness and frowns 
may wither the joyousness of the heart, efface 
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the happy smiles from the brow, and bedew 
life's way with tears; yet, when the memory 
hovers over the past, there is no place in which 
it so delights to linger as the loved scene of 
childhood's home! It is the polar star of ex. 
intence. What cheers the mariner, far away 
from his native land in a foreign port, or tossed 
upon the bounding billows as he paces the deck 
at midnight alone—what thoughts fill his breast? 
He is thinking of the loved ones far away at 
his own happy cottage; in his mind’s oye he 
sees the smiling group seated around the cheer. 
ful fireside; in imagination he hears them 
uniting their voices in singing the sweet songs 
which he loves. He is anticipating the hour 
when he shall return to his native land, to greet 
those absent ones so dear to his heart. 

Why rests that deep shade of sadness upon 
the stranger's brow, as he seats himself amid 
the family circle? He is surrounded by all the 
luxuries that wealth can afford; happy faces 
gather around him, and strive in vain to wina 
smile. Ah! he is thinking of his own sweet 
home ; of the loved ones assembled in his own 
cheerful cot. 

Why those tears which steal down the cheeks 
of that young and lovely girl as she mingles in 
the social circle? Ah! she is an orphan; she, 
too, had a happy home ; its loved ones are now 
sleeping in the cold and silent tomb. The gen- 
tle mother who watched over her infancy, and 
hushed her to sleep with a lullaby which a 
mother only can sing, who, in girlhood days, 
taught her of the Saviour, and tuned her 
youthful voice to sing praises to His name, has 
gone to the mansions of joy above, and is 
mingling her songs, and tuning her golden harp 
with bright angels in heaven. Poorone! She 
is now left to thread the weary path of life, a 
lonely, homeless wanderer. 

Thus it is in this changing world. The ob- 
jects most dear are snatched away. We are 
deprived of the friends whom we most love, 
and our cherished home is rendered desolate. 
‘‘Passing away” is engraved on all things 
earthly. But there is a home that knows no 
change, where separation never takes place, 
where the sorrowing ones of this world may ob- 
tain relief for all their griefs, and where the sighs 
and tears of earth are exchanged for unending 
songs of joy. This home is found in heaven. 

In the shadowy past, there is one sweet re- 
miniscence which the storms of life can never 
wither; it is the recollection of home. In the 
visioned future, there is one bright star whose 
lustre never fades ; it is the hope of home—of & 
heavenly home. 
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SCENE IN “OUR” SANCTUM: OR, A PEEP BEHIND 
THE CURTAIN. 


BY O88 WHO HAS ''BREN THAR,’ 


‘‘Comp, Fred, what must be done had best 
not be delayed’’—and I[ pointed, as I spoke, to 
a huge pile of manuscripts modestly offered for 
my ‘‘careful perusal,’’ and patiently awaiting 
their doom—a place in the accepted or rejected 
list. 

My companion, my confidential reader and 
eritic, groaned, both andibly and in spirit, and 
drew up his chair opposite to mine. 

Names, did you say, reader? 

Come, now, that’s modest. After being in- 
vited into ‘four sanctum sanctorum,’’ you turn 
round and want a special introduction to the 
inmates. Well, well, ‘‘what’s in a name?’’ 
We will invent some for you, especially, and in 
utter deflance of baptismal appellations call 
ourselves (not editorially plural, but actually) 
Harry Smith and Fred Jones, at your service. 

It was fearfully hot. All the world, except- 
ing the editors, was at the sea-side, Chestnut 
Street was deserted, ice-creams at a premium ; 
and in the utter stagnation of social intercourse 
and business duties, we were to amuse (?) our- 
selves with looking over manuscripts, which 
the hurry of the previous months had made it 
impossible for us to examine. Windows being 
opened, coats removed, we went to work. For 
a few moments nothing was heard but the 
rustling of paper, muttered anathemas upon 
the heat, or the stupidity of the articles, with 
an occasional grunt of approbation. Then, a 
luminous idea struck Fred. 

“‘T say!’’ he cried, tossing aside an ‘‘ Ode to 
Araminta Jane Scraggs.’’ ‘‘This is fearfully 
stupid,”’ 

“‘ Bright remark of yours,’’ I growled. 

“* Now,’’ continued Fred, unheeding my in- 
terruption, ‘‘just to vary the matter a little, 
suppose one of us reads while the other listens, 
smoking or fanning himself as the spirit moves 
him ; then we can enjoy the brilliant effusions 
together.”’ 

““Good!’’ said I; ‘* you read while I smoke.”’ 

“How kind you are! No, we will take it 
hour and hour alternately.” 

80, by right of seniority in years and editor- 

* Of course this article is only intended to illustrate 


some of the difficulties of editors, and is not exactly our 
ewan experience. 
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ship, I took the first hour as listener, and Fred 
read, 

Mark the result! 

The first article chosen was written in a faint 
ink, a small delicate hand, on blue tinted paper ; 
the most trying kind of paper and chirography 
to read. The title was— 


The Maiden's Resolve: or, The Black Avenger 
of the Spanish Main! 


Tue fair daughter of Don Jose Sanguera 
stepped lightly from the steps of her father’s 
stately mansion on her way to morning mass, 
Close beside her walked the stern old duenna, 
whose place it was to guard the lovely Isabelle 
from the gaze of the handsome young Dons who 
thronged the streets of Cadiz. Isabelle was 
fair, in the style of Castile’s daughters; her 
jetty tresses curled in profuse masses on a neck 
fair as driven snow (very Spanish that), and 
her large, languishing black eyes gleamed from 
beneath the folds of her veil with dazzling bril- 
liancy. Following closely behind the fair Isa- 
belle and her old protector, with a careless air, 
as if merely bent on his own pleasure schemes, 
Don Ruy Garamalda, the mould of fashion and 
glass of form in all Spain (quotation marks 
scarce), strode forward, his eyes fixed on the 
Yes, the maiden was the fair 
Where was 


maiden’s face. 
Isabelle and the black avenger. 
he? Read on, you will see anon! 


‘‘That’s sufficient, Fred ; decline, with thanks. 
What comes next ?”’ 
** Poetry !”’ 


Lines suggested by the Revolt in India. 
On Lucknow when the sun was low, 


(‘‘ That sounds rather familiar. ’’) 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
(‘* Snow in India !’’) 
And dark as winter was the flow 
(‘That man never read ‘ Hohenlinden,’ of 
course.’’) 
Of the Bosphorus rolling rapidly! 
(‘‘ Geography nowhere !’’) 
**Go on, Fred,’’ I said, rather impatiently. 
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But Lucknow saw another sight 
When they woke up at dead of night, 
(‘* Who ?’’) 

Aad women screamed with all their might, 
And Jessie Brown began to fight 

The fierce advancing chivalry! 

** Read the next verse, Fred !”’ 

Then shook the hills with muskets riven, 
Then rushed Zouaves to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 

Rose Jessie's red artillery. 
But redder yet the fires did glow 
On Lucknow’'s fleld of blood-stained snow ; 
The Russians found it was no go, 
And Jessie cried, ‘* Hark! listen! lo! 
The Campbells are comin’, heyho! heyho 


“ 


‘*Well,”’ cried Fred, ‘that ’s about the tall- 
est specimen of poetry I've seen lately! I feel 
faint, Harry ; you must read the next.” 

I extended my hand lazily towards the pile, 
and took up a large yellow envelop. As I broke 
the seal, a note directed to me fell from it, and 
I read, within the little envelop, the following 
epistle :— 


Dear Sin I know I can write a story just 
as well as Jenny G who sets up for smart 
just because she sends articles to the magazines 
I am as good as she is any day and I want you 
to print the story sent with this so I can crow 
over her the next time she begins to talk about 
her literary career I can be just as good a lite- 





rary careerer as she is | know 
Yours respectfully Mary Any L—— 


There was not a punctuation mark from the 
address to the signature, and the letter bore 
neither a date nor the writer’s address. 

I opened the larger paper. The title of the 
story sent by this literary aspirant was— 


The Triumphs and Sorrows of Lady Geraldine : 
or, She came, she saw, she conquered. 


‘*Before I introduce my heroine let me take 
my readers to the scene in which my story 
opens a brilliant ball-room gorgeously lighted 
with Turkey carpets’’— 

“What!” cried Fred, “lighted with Turkey 
carpets !’’ 

‘*There is no stop after lighted,” I said; 
‘* but let ’s see if the story is good.”’ 

“Turkey carpets and rich furniture made a 
scene of regal magnificence a large number of 
guests were already assembled when the Lady 
Geraldine entered on her head—” 

‘Entered on her head !’’ cried Fred. 

“Why don’t the woman punctuate her 
story?’’ I said. ‘‘ How can I know what she 


means!” 
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‘*—entered. On her head she wore a superb 
wreath of natural flowers and a dress of black 
lace—’’ 

‘*On her head ?’’ inquired Fred. 

I was determined to read a little more; 80, 
unheeding Fred’s interruptions, I continued— 

‘*——<dress of black lace draped her stately 
form white satin slippers covered her tiny feet 
and her rounded white arms—’’ 

‘* Commodious slippers those,’’ said Fred. 

‘*_arms were covered with diamond brace- 
lets the flounces of her dress were fastened with 
artificial flowers depending from her ears—” 

‘*Stuff!’’ said the incorrigible Fred. 

‘depending from her ears were diamond 
drops and white kid gloves—”’ 

‘* Original idea that !’’ said Fred. 

‘loves covered her little hands with 
stately grace. (Oh, stop after hands.) With 
stately grace she advanced towards her hostess 
all eyes fixed upon her cotillions— O bother! [ 
can’t make common sense out of it! What's 
that in your hand, Fred ?”’ 

‘*A most modest letter that came this morn- 


ing; hear, hear, oh, hear!”’ 


G—, July 11, 18—., 
Dear Str: I have lately been left in em- 
barrassed circumstances by the failure of my 
husband, and I think I will earn my living by 
my pen. If you will send me a good plot, the 
leading characters and main incidents you wish 
introduced, I will for the sum of $25 write you 
Yours respectfully, 
Janz R——, 
277 B—— 8t., e—. 
‘*That’s an offer that doesn’t come every 
day, Harry! I’ll answer Mrs. L we 
‘*Here is a piece of poetry with the letter 
written on the top of the same sheet.” 


a good story. 





Dear Sir: In writing the inclosed piece of 
poetry, I was, I own, imitating the greatest of 
all modern writers, Charles Dickens. It has 
been to me a matter of regret that the lines on 
an ‘Expiring Frog’ were not completed; and 
as the idea was a good one, I have humbly en- 
deavored to carry out a finished poem on the 
plan he unfortunately left incomplete. If the 
poem suits your pages, it is at your service for 
the sum of $25. Yours respectfully, 

G. E. R—. 


Lines on an Expiring Crab. 


Can I, unmoved, see thy lot, 

Plunged in water boiling hot, 

Struggling, bobbing in the pot, 
And not fee! sad, 
Expiring crab! 
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What has brought this cruel fate? 
The flerce aud hunger driven hate 
Of an epicure’s pate, 
Shell-fish mad, 
Expiring crab! 
Say, have friends, in search of slaughter, 
Dragyed thee from thy native water? 
Art thy mother’s favorite daughter, 
Unfortunate 
Expiring crab! 
Ha! thy coat is turning red! 
The blood has mounted to thy head, 
Aud now, alas, thy «pirit's fled | 
Thou art dead, 
Expired crab! 

‘Twenty-five dollars !’’ Fred said no more. 
The magnitude of the writer’s impudence struck 
him dumb, 

The next article was fairly written on white 
paper, in a pretty hand, ladylike, clear, and 
legible. Fred drew a long breath of satisfac- 
tion as he surveyed the neat sheets, aud read— 


The Curse of Clolomen. 


Tue night clouds hung heavy and dark over 
the face of nature, and the storm king vented 
his fury on the earth. The wind howled through 
the dim recesses of the forest of Clolomen, and 
in its sobbing, wailing sound, and the shrieks 
with which it swept past the tall trees, seemed 
adding the voice of lamentation to the heavy 
tears nature was shedding, and which fll tlood- 
ing the earth. 

It was a night on which to close the shutters, 
let down the curtains, draw near the fire, and 
try, by the sound of merriment within doors, 
to drown the sound of the storm without. 

Yet in this flerce storm, when the elements 
seemed engaged in the most violent warfare, a 
woman, a delicate woman was out, exposed to 
all the fury of the wind and rain, wrapped too 
in the darkness of the deepest recesses of Clo- 
lomen forest. Her garments, saturated by the 
driving rain, clung to her limbs, impeding her 
movements, and the wind, which had tossed 
her hair in wild confusion over her face, battled 
with every step she made, tasking her strength 
to its utmost capacity. Undaunted, she pressed 
forward ! 

Throwing aside the darkness which enveloped 
her, let her stand forth while I sketch her por- 
trait for my reader, See! A tall, graceful 
figure, in every turn of the graceful neck, every 
movement of the small hands showing clearly 
the marks of high breeding. The face, beauti- 
ful as a poet’s dream, with its expression of 
pride and high intellect softened by an exqui- 
site air of refinement. The dress, which the 








wind and rain treated with so little respect, was 
of the richest silk, and her velvet cloak, blown 
back by the wind, left uncovered arms and 
neck of snowy whiteness, upon which glittered 
rich jewels. Twisted amongst the dark tresses 
of hair gleamed diamond stars, and the little 
feet which pressed on the soaked earth were 
protected only by dainty white satin slippers. 

Darkness wraps her again, yet spite of its 
gloom she hurries forward. Every path of the 
intricate forest seems familiar, and neither 
weariness nor irresolation canses her to pause 
for an instant. Suddenly, gleaming like a star 
in the darkness, the light from a lantern was 
thrown upon the path she followed. It came 
forward steadily, but slowly, and the gleams 
revealed the figure of a man, dimly seen in that 
flickering light. The lonely lady shrank back 
when the light appeared, and clung trembling 
to a tree, as if neither darkness nor storm was 
sufficient protection against discovery. The 
light advanced slowly, till by a sudden turn 
the full glare fell upon the woman, The bearer 
stopped, and with a shaking hand lifted the 
lantern, till that beautiful face, pallid as that 
of a corpse, was revealed. Then he spoke, in 
a low, hoarse tone— 

‘Again! do I meet you again ?’’ 

Drawing her figure to its full height, the wo- 
man cried— 

‘Ay! and you do not now see me for the 
last time,’’ 

At that instant her eye fell upon a small 
casket which the man carried. With a low 
ery of mingled horror and surprise, she stag- 
gered forward, saying— 

** Ah, what dolsee? Lost! lost! save me!” 
and fell fainting at the feet of the man. 


“Well!” 
“That’s all. Stay! here’s a letter, in a dif- 
ferent handwriting.’”’ 


Dear Sir: Cousin Susan and I were going to 
write astory. She was to write the first chapter, 
I the second, she the third, and so on. Last 
week she sent me the accompanying manu- 
script, but I am going to be married to-morrow, 
and have not time to finish it. Won’t you 
please print it, and let some of your folks write 
the rest? Put it in the next nuimber, like a 
dear, clever soul, because | am crazy to know 
who that woman was, how she came to be out 
in the rain in that odd dress, and what was in 
the casket, and what the curse of Clolomen was, 
and who was the man, and why she fainted, 
and all about it. Do hurry and finish it, and 
oblige Yours truly, Lizzin L-—., 
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Tossing aside Cousin Susan's composition, 
Fred handed me a piece of poetry, and | read— 


Tope. 

Wuart is hope? A fair illaston, 

Sheltered in a trusting heart; 
Lighting up dark, dire confusion, 

Soothing every rankling smart! 
Hope ts hopeful, ever hoping, 

Doubting nothing, fearing naught; 
Looking forward, never moping, 

Heaven bora, heaven bred, by the bright angels taught. 


‘* Hold! enough!’ said Fred; ‘‘ throw that 


aside! Here's another story.” 


The Sorrows of a Stricken Heart: or, the Anguish 
of Amelia, 

‘*Oh, here 's a letter !"’ 

Dear Sir: I send for your perusal a story 
written at a time of unspoken anguish, when 
the torn heart (bother !), yet sore from ill-re- 
quited passion (stuff!), rested on the calm cur- 
rent of imagination. (There’s five pages of 
letter, Harry.) 

‘**Then,”’ I cried, horror-stricken, ‘* hurry on 
to the story !”” 

Fred obeyed, and read as follows :— 


“It was midnight! Ebon stars in ebon 


skies—”’ 

** What ?”’ 

** Don’t interrupt, Harry.’’ 

‘* Ebon skies cast pitchy darkness on Na- 
ture’s face—’’ 

‘What kind of darkness? 
have been very much obliged tv her. Go on!”’ 
From the window of a 


Nature must 


‘*_Nature’s face. 
vine-encircled cottage, a fair face looked forth 
upon the murky gloom without, absorbed in 
contemplation.” 

**The face or the gloom ?’’ 

** The lark’s clear strains—’ 

** Lark at midnight ? However, that’s easily 
turned into a nightingale.”’ 

‘*That ’s not so extraordinary,’’ said Fred ; 
‘*T’ve seen a famous lark at midnight!” 

‘* Sorrow had imprinted its indelible traces 
upon her alabaster cheek and marble brow; 
her cerulean eyes were fixed with a steny glare, 
and her golden tresses thrown carelessly over 
her ivory shoulders—”’ 

‘** Hold up, Fred! that young lady is too hard 
a case for our pages. Throw that aside. Here 
is a letter inclosing some more poetry.” 

‘*Read on! I will endure !’’ said Fred, with 
the air of a martyr. 


, 


R——— Seminary, June 17, 18—. 
Dear Sin: I took the prize at the last ex- 
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amination for the inclosed piece of poetry, and 
some of the girls want me to have it published, 
Jenny H—, a real nice girl, my room-mate, 
says it’s worth 850, and if you would like to 
buy it, you can. Respectfully yours, 
Parriz R . 





P. 8. Send the money to the care of Mra, 
G—, R———— Seminary. 


To a Lamb caught in a Shower. 


My pretty lamb, come to my bower, 
And I'll protect you from the shower ; 
Your fleece is white, so is your wool, 
And you're the pet of the whole school 


The blue ribbon tied around your throat 

WiIIl fade in the rain in which you ‘re caught; 
Come to my arma, my saturated friend, 

My sheltering cloak I'll freely to you lend! 


Little lamb, with fleece so white, 
Why don't you run with all your might? 
Don't stand se still and cry Baa! Baa! 
But run out of the rain to your anxious ma, 
‘Good gracious!’’ said Fred; ‘of all the 
bread and butter poetry I ever did read, that is 


the worst. Here are some lines :’’— 


Written on a Daisy when confined by Sickness, 


‘*Was the writer or the daisy confined by 
sickness ?”’ 
**T "ll read it and see.”’ 
WaArrtTiNa a breeze 
From forest trees 
To my lonely couch— 
Pretty thing 
From Nature’s spring. 
Dear Sir: I can’t find any rhyme for couch; 
but if you like the rest you can put in that 
line. 


‘*O bother !’’ said Fred. 
** What ’s this ?”’ 


The Magna Charta; an Historical Romance. 


Ir was a féte day in the court of James the 
First. Royalty, beauty, wealth, all contributed 
to make the scene one of gorgeous splendor. 
Assembled near the throne were magnates from 
all countries. George Washington stood side 
by side with the lovely but unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, and viewed with republican scorn 
the royal heads around him. 


‘*That ’s sufficient! read the next !’’ 
** Poetry again.”’ 


What the Trees said? 


Trey spoke to me as I passed along: 
Some whispered soft and low, 
Some seemed to sing a grateful song, 
As if very glad they were allowed to grow! 
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‘Poetry has surely run mad! try prose 


again. This looks interesting.”’ 


Lola Marston's Temptation. 


Lora Mauston was an only child, beautifal, 
and heiress to a large fortune; so Lola, in 
jer first season, was the fashion! Invitations 
poured in upon the fascinating little brunette, 
and her days were passed in resting from the 
ball of the previous night, or in preparations 
for new triumphs, Her parents, who consulted 
only the pleasure of their idol, smiled encour- 
agingly upon the lively child, as she darted 
from one scene of gayety to another, and every 
wish was gratified, nay, many anticipated, 

Lola was, as I have said, beauntifal. Her 
small figure was moulded with graceful ele- 
gance, and her tiny hands and feet might have 
been modelled from a fairy’s. Her black eyes 
danced with joyous excitement, and the heavy 
masses of black curls fell round a face at once 
piquant and classically beautiful. 

Strange, that one so surrounded by the pro- 
tection of loving parents, with unlimited com- 
mand of money, young and frank, should have 
her whole life clouded, her joyous spirit broken, 
yielding to one temptation; one strong, fierce 
longing todo wrong. Yet that was Lola Mar- 
ston’s experience. 

There was to be a large ball at Mr. Marston’s, 
to celebrate Lola’s seventeenth birthday. The 
cuests were invited to come dressed in a fancy 
costume, and the beautiful hostess chose that 
of a Spanish lady, as the one best suited to her 
dark beauty. 

The revelry was at its height! 
every costume, Turks, sailors, peasants, bri- 
gands, were dancing, chatting, walking through 
the brilliantly lighted rooms. All was gaiety, 
wirth, and pleasure. But where was Lola? 

Turn from the ball-room into the conserv- 
atery. Do you see that little form crouched 
down among the flowers, the hands clenched, 
the face pallid, the hair streaming over the 


Guests in 


snowy wrapper—”’ 
‘Hold on! where did the wrapper come 
from? She was a Spanish lady just now !”’ 
‘*The writer has forgotten common sense in 


trying to describe an affecting tableau. Read 
on !’’ 
‘wrapper. Can this be Lola? Can a few 


hours have so changed her? Alas, it is indeed 
the belle of the room, but her brilliant intellect 
has flown! Lola is crazy! The secret of her 
life has been suddenly revealed to her, and 
yielding to the temptation to retain her sup- 
posed name and heiress-ship, though convinced 
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that she is indeed a gypsy child, placed by her 
mother in the place of the true Lola Marston, 
she has lied to her betrothed, and now, the 
blasting truth fully revealed—”’ 


Stop! 
trash. It opened well, though. 
now ?”’ 


We can’t be tempted to accept that 
What comes 


The Heir of Murshmellow. 


On, a rare old hall is Marshmellow Hall! 
That stands amidst ruins old; 

Of right choice stones, mortar, brick, and all, 
At once #o free and bold 


(‘‘Ain’t that something like the Ivy Green?’’) 


Upon the steps of this stately pile, 
Stood the fair Lady Clementine ; 
Who tried to say farewell with a smile 
To Lord Courad, who was going to the wars, I ween 


‘*There, that willdo! What ’s this?’’ 


The Rich Widow. 
‘* Tere ’s a letter!” 


Dear Sir: I am awfully hard up. You may 
have the accompanying sketch for a V, and I 
will write as many more as you want, on con- 
dition that you pony up, instanter. C. 0. D.,* 
old fellow, and no trust. Yours truly, 

Joun C. L—. 


The Rich Widow. 


‘Tere ’s to the widow!” said Harry Camp- 
bell, tossing off a brimming glass of champagne. 

**Yes, yes, the widow!” cried the others, 
and the widow’s health was drunk with hearty 
laughter. 

‘*She’s a stunner!’’ said Horace Jones. 

‘* A whole team !”’ said James Lee. 

‘*One of the kind you read about in books 
without leaves, and the covers torn off,”’ said 
Harry. 

‘*Worthaplum, too! Highaction! Grooms 
her hair splendidly !”’ 


‘‘Oh, throw that aside! Does the man think 
we edit a sporting magazine ?”’ 
‘** Here ’s some more poetry.”’ 


Glorianna ! 


Sux walks in beauty like the night, 
Glorianna! 
Alone and dewy, coldly proud and pale, 
Glorianna! 
With all that 's best of dark and bright, 
Glorianna! 
As weeping beauty's cheek at sorrow's tale, 
Glorianna! 


* Cyullect on delivery. 
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Who hath not proved bow feebly words essay 
To ix one spark of beauty's heavenly ray, 
Glorianna! 

‘* Well, if I ever saw anything to exceed that 
for impudence. The woman has gone Byron 
crazy, and actually wants to try to pass that 
off for original.”’ 

‘* Here ’s a letter from Mrs. J-——. 


” 


My pear Sir: Although I am a married 
woman with ten children, and a limited in- 
come, I had last week the audacity to attempt 
to wiite astory. I had a good plot, plenty of 
interesting incidents, and meant to draw my 
characters from real life. I have one unfortu- 
nate peculiarity ; I write down all that is said 
by those around me, and as I cannot take one 
hour to shut myself up alone, this peculiarity 
bothers me considerably. I no sooner take up 
my pen, than every child has a separate want, 
and the servants ask forty questions in as many 
I send the story as it was written. I 
have put in parentheses, when reading it over, 


minutes. 


all the sentences not connected with the story, 
so you will have no trouble in having a fair 
copy made. I have not time to do it myself, 
but I am sure you will like the story. Even if 
I had time to copy it, the same fault would 
again disfigure the pages. 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. M. A. JI—. 


Love in a Cottage. 


Tug sun was setting; his parting rays (the 
butcher’s here, mum!) gilding the spires of 
(Ma, the butcher’s got apples, won’t you get 
some?) the little church which (Charlie ’s 
pinching me, ma!) stood in the main street of 
(Mary, dear, there ’s no button on this wrist- 
band !) the village of (Harrie’s tumbled down 
stairs, ma!) Rosedale. 

It was a scene (Ma, Joe says he won't go to 
the post-office !) of calm delight (My dear, the 
baby ’s awake !) and peaceful serenity. (Ma, 
the baby’s screeching like an Indian!) The 
little brook (There ’s no potatoes, mum !) which 
wound (Ma, is there any cake?) round the 
(Gracious, Mary, do stop scribbling, and go to 
the baby!) little village, murmured (Oh, ma, 
there ’s a spider on your cap!) its grateful song 
of (Dolly ’s upset all the custard for dinner!) 
praise to the (Oh, ma, see what a big grass- 
hopper I’ve caught!) trees which bend (I’m 
off, Mary!) so lovingly (Good-by!) over it. 
(Ma, the baby’s climbing out of the cradle !) 

From one of the prettiest (Ma, where’s my 
boots ?) of the cottages, as the sun (If ye plaze, 
mum, the butcher’s clane forgot the ingens!) 
slowly sank below the (Oh, ma, Jenny said a 
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bad word!) horizon, there came out a (Ma, 
Johnny ’s chopping wood with pa’s razors!) 
young man, whose (Oh, ma, Lizzie’s torn a 
big hole in her frock!) frank, open expression 
(The man’s come about the pump, mum!) and 
manly courage (The baby’s upset the cradle!) 
impressed (Ma, Johnny’s cut himself with the 
razor!) you favorably at (The baker’s bill, 
mum!) once. 


‘*Whatamess! Put it aside for considera- 
tion, Fred. It may be worth separating, but 
we can’t take time for it to-day. Here’s some 
more poetry.”’ 


Niagara! 


Moat stupenduous! 
And tremenduous! 
And uproarious! 
Also glorious! 

With your thundering, roaring din! 
Tumbling! smashing! 
Leaping! crashing! 

From that height 
With furious might! 
What a lather you are in!" 


‘That poet certainly deserves a leather medal. 
What does Aktriss spell, Fred ?’’ 

** Actress, I suppose.’’ 

‘Just read this. No words can do justice to 
it. You must see the spelling, or you will 
never believe in it.’’ 

Looking over my shoulder, Fred read— 

The Hisstury of an Aktriss ! 

Tue curting roas in the B———— theatur. It 
riz slo as curtings dus gennurilly, and the staige 
wos disscloased to vu. Frum the sied seens 
thear cum fourword a luvley bein, in a wite 
satin gowne, and a croun of golde, who cum to 
the fut lites. She was sum! a reggullur stun- 
ner, and wen she boud, it was the talest kynd. 
She was calkillatted to maik a man leve his 
muther! This was Serruphiner, the stare of 


the seesun ! 


‘“‘Twelve o’clock! Come, Fred, let’s go to 
luncheon, and finish this afternoon.”’ 
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DREAMS. 


BY JULIA W=—. 


In my dreams, I stand on a barren shore 
Where the storm wind murmurs its plaintive eries, 
And clouds brood darkly the ocean o'er, 
Robbing the night of its starry eyes. 
The sky bends down to the angry waves, 
And the waves leap up to meet the sky, 
Wailing sadly over the graves 
Of the sleeping forms that ‘neath them lig 
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White arms beckon, and wave, and toss, 
Gleaming out from the black abyss ; 
White wings glisten the gloom across 
Pure as the dream of a seraph’s kiss ; 
And, looking down through a rifted cloud, 
I see a spirit in robes of light. 
‘Mother! mother!" I call, aloud— 
But the vision fades into viewless night. 
Suddenly, out from the restless main, 
Some blooming isle through the darkness shines, 
Lit up with glories that wax and wane, 
And rich with the hue of dusky pines. 
Beautiful blossoms and snow-white birds 
Glimmer and wave from that isle afar. 
With a sound that thrills me as parting words, 
It glides away, like a falling star. 
The lightning flashes in lurid light, 
Aud on my forehead the raindrops beat. 
Old Ocean rises in strength and might, 
And scatters his jewels at my feet. 
And still the storm wind utters its wail 
Where the roar of the billows doth never cease, 
While I wander adown a quiet vale, 
Led by the white-winged angel, Peace. 
She leads me beside a shining stream 
Whose rippling music forever swells 
Like melodies heard in a peaceful dream, 
Or the holy chime of the Sabbath bells. 
And still in the solemn twilight hush 
Peace leadeth me on the valley through. 
Wherever we go our footsteps crush 
Blossoms that weep ambrosial dew. 
And here, as calm as in olden days, 
My childhood’s home looks out through leaves, 
Melodious with the enchanting lays 
Of birds that play round the mossy eaves. 
Her meek hands folded in faith and love, 
My mother sits in the summer air, 
While the matchless wings of the snow-white dove 
Shed lustre over her silver hair. 
I kneel at her feet—a little child— 
With her hand in blessing on my head, 
And sweetly, as long ago she smiled, 
The dew of her love on my heart is shed, 
© that this dream might forever last! 
O that its melodies never would cease 
While I wander into the silent past, 
Led by the white-winged angel, Peace ! 


SUMMER. 
BY KELWAY. 
THE MORNING THOUGHT. 


Tue time of sweets has come— 
Of golden warmth and slowly sailing showers 
Of fragrant dews, and nooks of emerald gloom, 
And meadows sprent with flowers. 


The blushing clouds unfold, 
At the sun’s coming, all their bosoms red; 
And, at the evening, in their laps of gold 
Pillow his genial head. 
The willows touch the streams 
In their own shade with lingering caress ; 
The foxglove, in the shower of noonday gleams 
Wavers its purple tress, 
VOL, LXL—13 


Flow on, O fruitful days! 

Strew thick with stars, O night, your cloudless cope! 
Prolong, with sweet and lover-like delays, 

This blissful time of hope. 


I know decay will come, 
But I have lived too long with memory. 
Oh, let me linger in your lap of bloom, 
And dream of what may be! 


THE EVENING THOUGHT. 


The light is red on the tree-tops, 
And the low hum of labor is still; 

And a sadness that is not of sorrow 
Is resting o’er hamlet and hill. 


The dews of the evening are falling, 
And the odors that summer-time yields, 
Through the wide-open doors aud the windows, 
Are just floating in from the fields. 


Tis the midsummer, faint and reposing 
In her garland of languishing flowers. 
Oh, better I love the young spring-time, 
With her buds and her cool sky of showers! 


There is ever a something in summer 
That whispers, We never can know 
The promise of sweet long-ago ; 

Perhaps in the purple of autumn 
The triumph of hoping may glow 


MOONLIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY ANNIE M. BEACH, 


I saw the “silent city, 
Where the weary are at rest, 

When the earthland in the beauty 
Of her nightly robe was drest ; 

When the moon was shining brightly, 
And the stars were in the sky: 

And I thought the scene too lovely 
For the young and fair to die. 


I saw the marble tablet, 
And the sod with wild flowers drest, 
Aud the weeping willow waving 
O'er the “early gone to rest ;" 
Aud I knew that for each sleeper, 
There numbered with the dead, 
Some household had been smitten, 
Some human heart had bled. 


How dreary looks the future, 
When the loved ones go away 

We have known from early childhood, 
And have mingled with at play 

How the sound of joyous laughter 
Jars sadly on the ear, 

When we think the grass is growing 
O'er the form we held so dear! 


"Tis well that time brings healing ; 
Ay, better it should be so, 
That the heart again be joyous, 
And the tear-drops cease to flow: 
But oh, there are times of sorrow, 
When the light from the heart will fade, 
Aud we weep o'er the farewells spoken, 
The graves in the churchyard made! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Young trees root the faster for shaking.—Booatzxy¥. 

It was Augusta Colburn’s monthly holiday ; 
that is to say, the third Friday in the month, 
when she was allowed to go home from Madame 
Arnaud’s school and stay until the Monday fol- 
lowing. A day on which all the regular board- 
ers envied her, and came to the door to see her 
off, kissing her a great many times, and reite- 
rating any quantity of commissions they had 
charged her with, She was an extremely 
popular girl, for these reasons: she was hand- 
some, and always well dressed, with abundance 
of jewelry, and bonnets of the very latest style, 
Her father house, and 


allowed her plenty of pocket money ; he kept 


lived in a handsome 
a carriage also, and the carriage was at the 
door the afternoon in question, while the girls 
detained her in the hall, 

‘Don't forget to have that embroidery pat- 
tern stamped at Doubet’s, there ’s a good child; 
and some more of those pearl beads, you know, 
for that gants sachet,”’ 

‘*And my crimson floss, and a quarter of a 
pound of chocolates, you angel ;’’ that was her 
room-mate, Virginia Pryor, who was of course 
the devoted friend. 

‘Think of us, Gussy,’’ groaned out Adelaide 
Rovenel, a Charlestonian, with large gray eyes, 
and a very elaborate style of hairdressing ; 
‘* pity us, shut up here with old Solfeggio and 
that everlasting ah, ah—ah, ah!” 

‘* Yes, and the usual half slice of Charlotte 


Russe for dessert, to-morrow. Oh, how I envy 


you!” 
‘*Is she gone? Oh, I thought that stupid 
Don't for- 


get those assorted chenilles, and a fancy basket, 


Italian lesson would never be over ! 


and the cherry satin to line it with,”’ called out 
a breathless arrival from the recitation-room. 
**T shall expect a note by the penny post, 


mind now’’—and Virginia wound her arm about 
her friend’s waist to go down the stone steps to 
the carriage with her. ‘It will be a perfect 
age till you get back.” 

**Not to me. I only wish you were going, 
too; but I’ll beg mamma to write a regular 
invitation next time, Madame is so strict. 
Good-by, darling !’’ 

** Good-by, precious !’’ 
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Miss Colburn seated herself comfortably on 
the stone-colored, satin damask cushions, and 
called out, rather authoritatively for a school 
girl, ‘* Drive on, Davis!” while Miss Pryor re- 
turned lingeringly to bondage, kissing her hand 
till there was not the least possible excuse to 
balance her pretty feet on the door-sill a mo- 
Miss Colburn’s reflections were 
extremely agreeable, as the carriage rolled 
smoothly over Union Square, She thought of 
the good dinners—three of them—that awaited 
her; of the shopping expedition for a winter 
bonnet with her mother the next morning; she 
wondered what special present her father would 


ment longer, 


surprise her with; and whether the new draw- 
ing-room curtains had come home, Thinking 
of this, she put her head out of the window as 
The 
drawing-room shutters were closed ; in fact, the 
whole house had a dull, shut up look, and 
there were two men raking tan in the middle of 
the street, directly in front of the house. She 
had a vague idea that tan was only used ia 


What could be the 


the carriage turned into Madison Avenue. 


cases of extreme illness. 
matter? 

‘Davis, who is it? Why didn’t you tell 
me some one was sick ?”’ 

**IT thought you knew it, Miss; it’s the mis- 
tress, an’ it’s three days since she took sick.” 

Augusta had never questioned herself about 
loving her father and mother very much. Long 
ago, when they saw a great deal more of them, 
she could remember waking up in the night and 
crying, lest they should die and leave her alone 
in the world; but of late years, every one 
seemed to go their own way in the Colburn 
fimily. Mr. Colburn was more and more ab- 
sorbed in business; Mrs. Colburn in shopping 
and visiting ; Arthur, her eldest brother, kept 
a horse, and had the billiard-room entirely to 
himself and his young companions ; Laura, the 
sister next to herself, passed a great deal of 
time in the country with their grandmother, 
for she was very delicate ; and the children had 
a French nurse and nursery-maid, and their 
own table. Augusta had seen less of her mother 
than ever since she had been entered at Madame 
Arnaud’s as a regular boarder; but when she 
was at home, she was petted and indulged, and 
greatly praised; for Mrs. Colburn was grow- 
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ing proud of her fashionable-looking, stylish 
daughter. 

A faint sickness swept over her for a moment 
as she inhaled the odor of the tan. Her mother 
must be very ill! Why had she not been sent 
for? She was almost afraid to ring, till Davis 
closed the carriage door gently, instead of its 
accustomed loud snap, and drove off towards 
the stable. 

‘‘ How is mamma, William ?’’ 

The waiter looked a little bewildered, ‘ In- 
deed I can't say, Miss Augusta; but two doc- 
ters has just been and gone, and it’s the first 
day since I came to the house that it was 
twelve o'clock before Mr, Colburn went down 
town, and he isn’t back yet. Shall the dinner 
go up?” 

“Oh, I don't know, indeed! wait till he 
comes! O mother !’’ rose to her lips, like the 
sob of a child in the dark. 
in all her life that trouble or sickness had cast 


It was the first time 


a shadow on her path, and she hurried up the 
velvet carpeted stairs like one in an evil 
dream, 

A strange nurse met her in the little dressing- 
room that adjoined her mother’s chamber, and 
warned her back from the door. There was a 
subtle lingering atmosphere of drugs and re- 
storatives that confirmed her apprehensions. 

‘it is Miss Colburn, I suppose,’’ the nurse 
whispered, with an official gesture of silence. 
“T was to say that no danger was thought of 
till last night, or you would have been sent 
for.’’ 

‘Is my mother very sick? Can’t you let 
me see her? only one moment!”’ 

‘Not now ; everything depends on quiet.” 

‘Ts there any change, nurse ?”’ 

Mr. Colburn had come up the stairs with the 
same hushed movement that pervaded the 
whole house. Even the ante-room had been 
darkened, and he did not see his daughter for a 
moment. 

“Oh, papa, is she going to die ?”’ 

Mr. Colburn put his arm around his daughter, 
and kissed her forehead. 

“Wecan’t tell, Augusta; we don’t know, my 
child! it’s so sudden! Your poor mother— 
those poor little children! It’s brain fever 
they think now, and we did not dream of danger 
till last night. Won't you go to the children?” 

**Will you come and tell me all about it, 
papa ?’’ 

And with his gesture of assent she was forced 
to be content for the present. The nurse mo- 
tioned her towards the open door, and closed it 
upon her, as she stood a moment in the dark 
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hall trying to understand this sudden calamity ; 
and then she turned mechanically towards the 
nursery. 

It was a suite of three rooms, extending back 
over the library and dining-room ; for the house 
had been planned and built regardless of cost, 
and united every comfort and luxury. 
tainly the little Colburns should have been 


Cer- 


happy children ; they were, in their own way ; 
but even their lives had become artificial, and 
they wanted constant change and excitement. 
The poor nursery-maid had a weary life of it; 
the bonne did her duty in chatting French with 
them, and arraying them in their costly little 
garments; in teazing Miss Lily's hair into curl, 
and bribing Master Morton to submit to a 
lengthened toilet that prepared him to go down 
Broadway on the carriage-box by Davis, who 
advanced his education in certain phases pecu- 
liar to grooms, while Marie lolled on the front 
seat with Miss Lily in her lap, as the horses 
pawed and stamped in the long line of vehicles 
that gave ‘* Beck’s”’ its aristocratic connection, 

‘Ah, Ciel! 
menced, as Augusta opened the door. 

‘* lush, Marie! poor little Lily; come to 
sister, Lily! Oh, Bridget, take that drum 
away from Morton; there must not be a breath 


pauvre madame!’’ she com- 


of noise! Give Bridget the drum, and come 
and see sister, there ’s a good boy !”’ 

‘* No, I will have it; and I’m going to ride 
on my rocking-horse, too, and go two-forty on 
the plank ?”’ 

‘*You dreadful boy! you will kill poor mam- 
ma !’’ 

**T don’t care, 
ride on Arthur’s horse, so he is. 


Davis is going to give mea 
No—no—no 
—you sha’n’t have it! let me alone! let me 
alone, or I'll kick you, so I will!” 

lt was a relief to hear that dinner was on the 
table. 
any comfort. 

** Won't you take me to see mamma? 


No one but Lily seemed to give her 


Why 
doesn’t she come and take me out to ride? Let 
Lily go, too!’ And the little creature clung 
tightly to her sister’s hand. 

**] will come again, Lily—yes, indeed, I will; 
but I must go and see papa have his dinner 
now.’’ 

It was strangely unnatural to take 
mother’s place at the table, but her father 


her 


seemed to expect it, and he talked much more 
than was usual for him, telling her how her 
mother first took the cold, as they supposed it 
to be, and what the doctors had said at their 
consultation, quite hopefully, for he would not 
look at the dark side. He had summoned the 
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best medical skill in town, and called in an 
experienced nurse. Now that the first shock 
was over, and sick-room routine organized, 
and Augusta at hand to see after the house and 
the children a little, his mind was greatly re- 
lieved of the burden it had borne the last three 
days. 

Arthur was not at table, and was not even 
inquired for. He took his meals at all hours, 
just as it suited his own convenience; and, 
when Mr. Colburn, who could not bear the re- 
straint of a sick-room long, subsided into his 
newspapers and Merchant's Magazine, it was 
dull enough for Augusta, The little ones were 
in bed. She could not settle her mind to read, 
and all her fancy work was left at school; there 
was the piano, but not to be opened, and she 
sat drearily enough before the fire, missing the 
eager outpouring of school plans and school 
incidents which her mother was always the 
recipient of on Friday evenings, and thinking 
how dreadful it would be if she never sat there 
again, and what would become of them all. 
Her father sat with a glass of ice-water on the 
table before him, and she noticed that he rose 
and refilled it more than once—that he coughed 
now and then, a short, dry cough, and seemed 
to look very thin and worn; but that was 
natural enough, when he was so anxious about 
her mother. 

It was the commencement of a dreary time— 
four more such days, alternated by fears and 
hopes that only mocked the anxious watchers, 
ending in a sad certainty of the end, and then 
itcame. Twice Augusta had been admitted to 
the darkened room, to see her mother breathing 
out her life in unconscious lethargy. Once more 
the door was opened for her, and this time all 
the family were gathered. The children were 
brought in to look wonderingly around, hushed 
for the moment by the unnatural quiet and the 
strange scene—their last dim recollection of a 
mother’s presence. Arthur with a pale, horror- 
stricken face, at this, his first contact with death ; 
Laura, just recalled, came clinging tightly to 
her sister's hand; Mr. Colburn mute, aged, 
and haggard by the watch of the night just 
past; and Augusta kneeling, with her head 
buried in her arms, trying to pray, struggling 
for self-control, and with the thought that she 
was motherless. 

**Just gone, poor lady!”’ the nurse said, as 
the physician came in among them; and then 
she drew away, one by one, the pile of pillows 
that had supported that poor head, closely 
shorn of the glory of its flowing hair. 

Augusta caught one startled glance of the 
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rigid outlines that made the face so strange, 
even to her children, and a shudder crept 
through her; she thought she might be dying, 
too. The room grew dim—her father’s face 
wavered before her; she clutched at the dra- 
pery of the bed, for she felt that she was slip- 
ping away from life; and then, when the whirl- 
ing rush had ceased, she found herself on the 
couch in the dressing-room, and heard the 
doctor saying, ‘‘ It is hard for her, poor girl, to 
be left so early with such heavy responsibill- 
ties.’ She had not strength to unclose her 
eyes as yet, or to lift her hand to stay the 
stinging icy drops of water they were sprinkling 
on her face; but she wondered what he meant, 
She had only brooded before on the loneliness 
she would feel; she had not realized that any 
burden had been laid upon her the past dread- 
ful week. 

Prosperity had been a snare to Mrs. Colburn, 
but let us hope that it had not stolen away the 
seal of her heavenly birthright. There were 
many traces of the time when it had been very 
near and very precious to her; those who found 
them could trace a life distinct from that out- 
ward show which of late had seemed all-engross- 
ing. There were written records of self-devotion, 
books well worn and carefully pencilled, that 
Augusta could remember seeing on her mother’s 
work-table years ago, and these she took into 
her own room, with a half reverential, half 
superstitious feeling. Perhaps they would teach 
her how to be good, and prepare her to meet 
death when it came. Terrible mystery! it 
haunted her waking and sleeping, the horrors 
of the moment of dissolution and the uncer- 
tainty of all that lay beyond. It is true, there 
was a certain mingling of worldly and incon- 
sistent feeling, especially when the servants 
began to come to her for orders, when she first 
went down, dressed in her new mourning, to 
receive the visits of condolence from the friends 
of the family. She realized the sudden acces- 
sion of importance, even on her first meeting 
with Madame Arnaud and Virginia Pryor, who 
came almost immediately after the funeral. 
Madame was so deferential in her inquiries as 
to whether she would return to school, and 
Virginia, after they had kissed a great deal 
and cried a long time, holding each other’s 
hands, found eyes to see how much taller and 
more womanly her friend seemed to have 
grown, and tried to console her by saying so. 

‘Oh, we all felt so dreadfully for you! You 
have no idea how we cried! Oh, how dread- 
fully shocked Adelaide and I were! We could 
not eat a mouthful of breakfast (Madame saw 
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itin the paper, you know)—could we, Madame? 
—and we got excused from ‘Middle Ages’ and 
German that morning; and Adelaide could not 
touch that beautiful night-gown sachet she had 
commenced like yours for days, it reminded her 
so of you. What will you do? How awfully 
lonesome it must be here! Oh, do come back!"’ 
The lively girl shrugged her shoulders, and 
looked down the long suite of rooms that had 
put on a straight, formal air for the funeral, 
and it had seemed to cling to them ever after, 

Yes, it was lonely, very lonely, after the ex- 
citement had passed away, and the novelty of 
being her own mistress, and coming into pos- 
session of her mother’s elegant furs, and seeing 
all her jewelry and lace put up, with ‘‘ Augusta 
Colburn’? marked on the packages, had gone 
by. Her father stayed down town very late, 
and Arthur was never at home. The care of 
the children was irksome, because they dis- 
obeyed her, and Marie continued to have her 
own way in everything with regard tothem. As 
tothe house, it took care of itself. The servants 
were well trained, and very glaring discrepancies 
never manifested themselves, though the theft 
and squandering of the kitchen would have been 
revealed to a less liberal employer. 

Still, it was a joyless, unsatisfactory life that 
Augusta lived that winter. She had her own 
hours of quiet thought, when she felt that un- 
limited novels and confections did bring satiety 
—when she saw that Arthur was no comfort to 
their father, and the children were growing 
very rude and untruthful under Marie’s rule. 
Her father, too, coughed more and more, and 
stooped like an old man. 
away whole evenings in his easy-chair, and 


Sometimes he dozed 


then again walked the floor restlessly, till long 
after every one else had retired for the night. 
She wanted to be different, less selfish, less 
She 
tried reading the good books, her mother’s un- 
conscious legacy, but they sounded like the 
dreariest abstractions, very far off from her 
daily life. It was not an ennobling one—in- 
dulging in morning naps until the latest pos- 
sible moment; sitting with her feet on the 
fender, novel in hand, unti! lunch-time; driv- 
ing down Broadway after that, and wasting 
money for every trifle that seized her fancy, 
tired of it, perhaps, before she reached home ; 
coming home to be met by a sense of empty 


idle, but she did not know how to begin. 


loneliness on the threshold, and giving way to 
low spirits and fretfulness by the time evening 
came. She drew a little, and embroidered a 
little, but there was no one to help her admire 
it, only Virginia, who was allowed to spend all 
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her monthly holidays in Madison Avenue now, 
and she did seem to care half as much about 
Virginia as she had done. There was a great 
gulf suddenly opened between her thoughtless 
school life and school companions and her pre- 
sent existence. 

So it was that Augusta commenced her jour- 
nal. Itisa young girl's habit, and belongs to the 
album age; very few keep up the practice when 
there is really anything to record, It comes 
from a restless, unsatisfied life, that has more 
yearning than endeavor, but one through which 
almost every thoughtful person passes, at the 
threshold of womanhood, It is not well to 
ridicule it merely, for it is the natural out- 
growth of just wakened powers, before the 
objects on which they are to expend them- 
selves are descried; but no crisis requires more 
judicious sympathy, lest it is encouraged into 
morbid sensitiveness by over fondness, or turned 
by jests or harshness into a well of concealed, 
but bitter water, that poisons every spring of 
feeling and action. 

To this ‘‘misty morning land’’ the young 
girl had come, and she seemed destined to walk 
through it without aid or guidance. It was 
her eighteenth birthday. ‘ February 28’’ was 
the date engraved on the bracelet her father 
had placed dn her plate at breakfast. It was 
not so costly as his gifts usually were, but far 
more precious than any jewels in her eyes; 
she did not know that the light elastic strand 
of her mother’s hair had been woven by the 
rarest skill Paris could boast, or that the golden 
clasps had there received their delicate tracing 
from the engraver’s touch. Her love for her 
mother had arisen so silently, so hopelessly, 
that even her father did not know how much 
she valued this token of the dead ; though he 
saw her lips tremble, and the tears come quickly 
into her eyes, as she looked up to him, when 
she recognized it. 

‘*Many happy birthdays to you, my daugh- 
ter!’’ he said, kindly ; but he knew this was 
not a happy one. There had been many plans 
laid for it when the last one had been cele- 
brated ; Augusta was thinking of that when she 
set down the cup of coffee that she could not 
drink. 
bered another birthday, when a little daughter 
had come to brighten a very humble but happy 
home, when he took the baby in his arms with 


Her father was silent, too; he remem- 


a strange thrill of tenderness for the helpless 
little thing, and a prayer of thanksgiving that 
its mother’s life had been spared. . 
Augusta went to her room heavy hearted, 
and as.she sat down by her little writing-table, 
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the special gift of her mother the year before, 
and looked from the bracelet on her arm to the 
picture over the mantle, she made herself a 
promise that she would live a more worthy 
life, and sealed it by a prayer for guidance to 
the Heavenly Father whose love she could not 
as yet discern, even dimly, in taking her 
mother’s care away from her, just when it 
seemed to be most needed. She had yet to 
learn 

“Our cedars moat fall round na 

Ere we see the light behind,” 

The date on the bracelet was the first entered 
in the little volume which we unclasp this 
morning, and read, not with idle curiosity, but 
that others may perhaps find a clue out of the 
labyriuth which spread around her, 


February 28th, 18—. 

My eighteenth birthday! Who could have 
believed that it would have been so sad? We 
were to have had a large party to-night, my 
coming-out party, and mamma even talked of 
the dress she should order for me; she wished 
it to be simple, but very elegamt. I should 
have left school at New Year’s, even if this had 
not happened, and papa thought it was useless 
for me to recommence ; besides, he thought I 
ought to be in the house with the children, 
when he was absent so much. I might as well 
be miles away, for all the good I am to them. 
It is one of my greatest troubles. Morton is a 
very bad child indeed, and Lily is selfish and 
untruthful. Marie bribes them, and threatens 
them, I am sure, and keeps them from loving 
me, though I do get provoked and angry when 
I try to make them mind. I am almost fright- 
ened, sometimes, at the wicked feeling that 
makes me slap Lily, or push Morton away from 
me. He fell against the lounge yesterday, and 
ran screaming to Marie as soon as he could 
I thought, ‘‘ What if I had killed him 
or lamed him!’’ I have heard of such things. 
I believe, if I could send Marie off, I could do 
better with Bridget alone; but there must be 
some one to see to their clothes, and she does 
dress them so sweetly that I am always proud 
when people turn and look after the carriage. 
Besides, it would be a great pity to have their 
French broken up; they chatter now more 
easily than I ever shall with my four years at 
Madame’s. 

Then Arthur is very wild, Mrs, Gardnier says, 
and I ought to use my influence with him; I 
haven't any, lam sure. We always did dis- 
he is dreadfully selfish. I never know 
where he is, and scarcely over see him.’ How 


speak. 


agree ; 
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ean Linfluence him? Papa worries over him, 
or something; something more than just his 
loss of mamma troubles him. I have a terrible 
dread, lately, that papa is going to die, too, 
What would become of us all? 

I had a letter from Laura this morning, with 
a pretty purse she had crocheted herself for my 
birthday. I let hers go by without remember. 
ing it; but she always thinks of everything; I 
suppose it is living with old people so much, 
I scarcely know Laura, she is so plain and s¢ 
undemonstrative, and we have been so little 
together. I sometimes think she could help 
me, if she were here, but I don't know; I don’t 
know that anything could, I don’t know where 
to begin, there seems so much to do. I wish! 
had some one to go to with all my troubles, 
but grandma is such an old lady she could not 
understand, neither could papa; he always 
says, ‘Do just as you like, my dear;’’ and 
Mrs. Gardnier is too much of a gossip—I have 
heard poor mamma say that often enough, 
Poor mamma! dear mamma! oh, my heart 
aches to see you again! Cannot you speak to 
your child, to your lonely, lonely daughter? 
Oh, forgive me for all my selfishness, and all 
the trouble I gave you! I wish I was lying in 
Greenwood beside you, if I was only ready to 
die. Howshall I begin? I do not see any way 
out of all these things that make me so fretful, 
and selfish, and useless ! 


March 5th. 

I am getting old very fast now; I feel as if I 
must have gray hairs, or look pale and wrinkled. 
But my face has not altered; no, not a day older 
for all that has happened. This will not be my 
room any longer, and I do not know that I shall 
even have time to go on with my journal, that 
I meant to write in so regularly. Papa has 
failed. It is a dreadful thing, I know, and I 
have done nothing but cry since Friday night. 
Arthur came home very early—I did not know 
what to make of it—and he was so savage, & 
great deal more than usual. He flung his hat 
down on the table, and kicked poor Lion, his 
own dog, off the hearth-rug. Then he called 
out—‘‘ A pretty mess papa’s gone and made 
of it! We must all go to the poor-house, I 
suppose.”’ 

“Oh, Arthur’’—and I felt as I did when I 
first heard mamma had brain-fever, only worse 
—* that can't be papal” 

I thought right away of what had been in 
the papers in the morning, about some one 
who had cheated a railroad out of a great deal 
of money—some one, it said, who had stood #0 
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high that they would not give the name until 
it was positively proved against him. I believe 
I felt as people do when they say ‘‘ their blood 
curdles in their veins,’’ and for a moment I'was 
glad mamma was dead and in her grave. It 
would be a great deal worse than dying to see 
papa’s name in all the papers, and, perhaps, 
have him shut up in prison, and not be able to 
reach him or help him, I did not have a 
thought about ourselves then, only for papa; 
and all this flashed through my mind before 
Arthur growled out—‘' I don’t know what you 
mean by ‘that!’ Colburn & Gardnier have 
failed, if you know what it means. It was all 
over the street this afternoon, and Joe Blood- 
good had the impudence to ask me about it, 
and offer to buy my horse!’’ And then he 
cursed him, a horrid, vulgar oath. They have 
always been so intimate, too. I almost felt that 
I did not love Arthur any more than if he had 
been a stranger then; but I thought of papa, 

“Hasn't he got anything left, Arthur? Oh, 
what will he do!’’ 

‘* Yes, 1’d like to know ; so would he, I guess. 
It’s mighty little satisfaction to hear people say 
that he’s given up every dollar! Nobody is 
expected to do that in these days; there isn’t 
one man in ten thousand but saves enough to 
set himself agoing again.”’ 

**But he hasn’t done anything wrong, has 
he? That’s what I want to know. I don’t care 
a bit about the rest.”’ 

‘Ha, don’t you!” said Arthur, in his provok- 
ing way. How like a bear he did look, in his 
rough overcoat, both legs stretched out over the 
rug, and his hands in his pockets! ‘‘I guess 
you will, my lady, when it comes to hard work 
and no wages. See how you ’ll like it!’’ 

We neither of us heard papa come in, but 
there he stood, looking at Arthur in such a 
I don’t wonder that he jumped up as if 
some one had struck -him, and offered papa his 


way! 


own chair. ‘I can wait on myself, sir, as you 
will have to after this.’’ I wouldn’t have been 
in Arthur's place for a great, great deal. He 
slunk out of the room, just as Lion had done 
when he kicked him off the hearth-rug, and 
papa sat down, looking much more cheerful 
than I had expected, a great deal more cheerful 
than he has done ina longtime. I wonder if 
it isn’t a relief, when people have such things 
hanging over them, to have everybody else 
know it. Then papa talked to me quite as if I 
were a grown up woman, and told me all I 
could understand about it—how he hoped to 
pay all hia debts and have something left, but 


perhaps that might not be. He said he was 
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glad poor mamma was not here; for he was 
afraid she would have felt the change too 
greatly; but we were young, and it might be 
better for us in the end. 

I don’t see how it can be better to have such 
a great misfortune happen, and be obliged to sell 
everything, and go and live in the country. I 
never liked to make a long visit at grandmam- 
ma’s, even, and to have to live out of town 
summer and winter seems dreadful. To do 
with one servant, too! I’m sure 1 never shall 
manage! But then anything is better than 
what I was afraid of first—if papa would only 
get over that dreadful cough. I know he went 
to see Dr. Clarke to-day about it. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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On, I wonder if he loves me! 
Tle never told me so in words, 
Yet his voice, like the love-notes of the birda, 
Grew soft and low when to me alone 
He spoke; and in every thrilling tone— 
In the soulfal glance of his deep, dark eye, 
Where a world of feeling seemed to lie— 
By the many nameless, unsaid things 
To which woman's heart most closely clings, 
I thought that he did love me! 


Oh, I wish I kneto he loved me! 
When he was here the world was bright ; 
Each diamond star in the crown of night 
Gleamed out with a light unseen before ; 
And the waves that washed Ohio's shore 
Flowed down to me from their home above 
Seeming ever to murmur ‘love, love, love 
While every flower and every bird 
Were the brightest and sweetest I ever heard. 
But—I know not if he loves me! 


OH, LET ME DIE IN SUMMER! 
BY DELIA TURNER. 


On, let me die in summer! 
When nature's face is gay, 
When earth is deck'd with flowers, 
And gentle breezes play 
Amid the wavy branches 
That tower to the sky 
Oh, let me die in summer! 
In summer let me die! 


Oh, let me die in summer! 

When sings the blithesome bird, 
When rich and merry music 

From depths of groves is heard ; 
When comes the gentle rephyr 

To bear my soul on high 
Oh, let me die in summer! 


ln summer let me die! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A COUPLE OF WALI- FLOWERS, 
A WatLi-rirowrn? O no, I'm sitting here just 
to reat myself. [I've danced and promenaded 
till I’m I don't think there's a 
young lady in the room been asked oftener than 


tired out, 


I have, this evening; but my health ’s rather 
delicate, and I don't desire to overexert myself, 
’Tain't for want of solicitations to do otherwise 
that I'm resting myself, Mra, Granger. 

How does sea-bathing agree with my health? 
Oh, firat-rate. Jest observe that Mra, Sullivan 
waltzing with that furriner; she flies around 
like a flounced top. If I was her husband, ['d 
put astop to her conduct, or I'd shet her up 
What Oh, I don't 
Watering-places are awful things to 


in a convent, conduct ? 
know, 
spread talk, and all I know is what I've heard, 
and of course | don’t purtend to believe all I 
Anybody can see for themselves that 
she's a dreadful flirt, but that isn’t proving 
It’s silly and vain 
of her to gallavant around the way she does, 
but that isn’t saying I believe what I've 
heard, common talk as it appears to be. Oh, 
nothing; I’m not a-going to repeat scandal. 


hear, 


that she’s a bad woman. 


Her name’s mixed up with another person’s 
oftener than is safe for her; but you must use 
your own eyes and ears, if you want to satisfy 
yourself. They say it was just the same way 
last summer, when she was here, only worse, 
if possible. Her husband bought a horse-whip 
one day, I’ve understood, and that a certain 
dashing old villain sought safety in flight, the 
same afternoon; but it’s probably dreadfully 
exaggerated ; sech things commonly are. He's 


ro 
a 


80 generous to her, too—allows Her two thou- 
sand a year, pin-money; and she's always in 
debt, they say, for all, Anybody can see how 
fond he is of her, and she ought to be ashamed, 
going on and breaking his heart. If she'd make 
herself as pretty to Aim as she does to other 
men, she'd be doing a little more as she ought 
to. But don't breathe a syllable of what I've 
told you, Mra, Granger, for 1'm not certain it's 
true; and if it is true, it’s none of my busl- 


Hess, 


Jeat throw a look back over your shoulder at 
that couple standing by the window, Oh, no- 
thing, nothing at all—only, if we stay here 
many days longer, maybe we sha'n't have to 
inquire. A body would think they wasn't 
conscious there was a soul but themselves in 
the saloon, they're so absorbed in each other, 
She needn't break her fan, if he does whisper 
to her in that killing style. There! she's 
shivered it all to atoms, and now she’s laugh- 
ing and blushing about it. Probably he ‘ll pre- 
sent her with another equally expensive, and 
she ’Il accept it, if she is a married woman, and 
hadn't ought to. I never saw him before to- 
night. Do you know his name? Her hus- 
band? Oh-h-h, that makes a difference, of 
course ; but I should think they ’d better keep 
their love-making for their own private enter- 
tainment. If there’s anything really sickish, 
it’s this billing and cooing between married 
people in public. 

O dear! did you ever? That dress takes the 
rag off the bush! If it was a little shorter at 
the bottom, and a little longer at the top, it 
would he improved. Sweet, did yousay? Oh, 
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it’s pretty enough, and too pretty, They say 
she's ruining her husband by her extravagance, 
That's the twentieth dress /'ve seen her have 
on since Leame., But anybody with a pair of 
shoulders like them must set ‘em off, at any 
price, if their husband és ruined, and their 
character, too. Black eyes and white necks 
are very nice, but they don't make good wives, 
as some men know to their sorrow. 

What a sweet young man! Do you know 
him? I feel sure he is a poet—he has such a 
pensile appearance, and such a high white 
forrid, I wish I was introduced to him. It's 
pleasant to meet a congestive breast in a scene 
like this. O yes, I sometimes woo the Muses, 
simply for my own pleasure. I’ve published 
a few pieces, but I don’t purtend to be an 
authoress. The most of my suffusions slumber 
in the retiracy of my portfolio, If the world 
chooses to claim them after I’m dead, it can 
have them, I shall leave them copied out in 
aclear, eligible hand, simply for the benefit of 
my friends, I've been solicited to publish a 
volume of my fugitive productions, but have 
ever hesitated, Of course, ‘filthy lucre’’ would 
be no inducement to a person of my means, 
and I'm indifferent to the bugle voice of fame, 

You don’t say so? Worth a million dollars? 
Of course he married her for her money, for 
she’s as humbly as a mud fenee, Silks and 
satins can’t make Aer handsome, Isn't she 
dreadful yellow? She looka like a piece of 
white silk that’s been washed and froned, 
Got a high temper, too, I'll bet, by the turn 
Her hua- 
band seema utterly subdued; I'll bet she snubs 
him. He looks as if she was continually telling 
him how much money she had brought him, 
It’s good enough for him, though; shouldn't 
have made such a fool of himself, If anybody 
should marry me, and I should have reason 
afterwards to suspect it was my means they 
married, they wouldn't lead a very easy life of 
it; I’d keep ’em as uncomfortable as a kernel 
of corn on a hot griddle. If I ever do make 
up my mind to except any of the male sex as 
a husband, I shall wed from love alone. 

See them young chits, dancing, and talking, 
and flirting like so many young ladies. They 
ought to be spanked and sent to bed! I don’t 
know what their mothers can be thinking of, to 
let ’em carry on so in a public house. Anxious 
to get ’em megrried off, I suppose; mothers ’ll 
g0 any length, nowadays, to get rid of their 
daughters. If I’d went, and gone, and had 
children, I think I'd take care of ’em till they 
was of age, and not put ’em up in market, 


of her nose and the look of her eyes, 
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and show ‘em off to the best advantage, like 
a milliner the bunnits in her show-window, 
Puts you in mind to ask if / was ever a milll- 
ner? Do you intend to insult me? Oh, you'd 
heard; well, people shouldn't believe all they 
hear, ‘specially at watering-places, L've heard 
you used to be a vest-maker before Mr, Granger 
married you, and that you made a vest for him 
the way he came to fall in love with you. Of 
course you'll deny it, but people that live in 
glass houses shouldn't throw stones, For my 
part, I consider one honest person as good as 
another, whether they ever did anything for a 
living or not; but low people, that have got up 
in the world suddenly, generally put on airs. 
If | ever had been a milliner, I shouldn't be 
ashamed of it. 

They say that pale girl over there, in the 
blue brocade, is dying of consumption, which 
means dying of love. She doesn't look as if 
she'd have strength of mind enough to bear a 
disappointment. For my part, I could bear a 
hundred disappointments, and not show it. 
I'd never let one of the masculine sex have 
it to boast that I was broken-hearted on his 
account. What? Do I speak from experience? 
Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t. Her lover 
died, did he? Oh, that’s a different matter, I 
admire constancy ; it's a very poetical quality, 
I mean to write some verses, and send to the 
poor girl, to comfort her, 

Do see that Widow Wilkins aail along in her 
second mourning! She's perishing to take it 
off, for she thinks it doean't become her, 1 
don't know why, but I detest widows, They 're 
a vain and self-complacent set, the whole of 
‘em, and sure to get married again, even when 
they've more babies than they have dollars, | 
can't account for it, and I hate ’em, 

Poor Mrs. Watkins! how she suffers, this 
warm weather! All the fans in the house 
can’t keep her from being as red as a piny, 
she’s so fat. It’s a great misfortune to be so 
fat; I’d rather be as lean as a lath than as 
Fat folks always dress 
in such abominable taste! There she is, swel- 
tering in that black silk, for the sake of look- 
ing a little smaller than she really is. Short 
sleeves on those big arms! they look like bags 


cumbersome as she is. 


of flour. 

Well, well, Newport ’s a curious place, and 
] think it’s a wicked place. There’s all kinds 
of naughty doings carried on here, they say— 
wine and billiards, and vanity and wickedness. 
Most of people seem to come here jest to show 
themselves, if they’re women, and to drink, 
and play, and do as they hadn’t ought to, if 
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It's enough to make a reflecting 
person sick at heart. And it’s such a place 
for talk, too. I’ve heard more scandal since 
I came here than I could repeat in a year, 
It’s dreadful; I don’t know what the world is 
a-coming to. For the land sake, if that giddy 
Mrs. Sullivan ain’t a-dancing again! Well, 
well, 7 sha’n’t say what I think of her, for I 

don’t believe in talking. 


they're men. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ALL I8 NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

Wet, Dora, you've kept the house as neat 
as a new pin; there don’t appear to be any- 
thing sitting around or wasted. I’m really 
very much obliged to you. Yes, I’m glad to 
be to home again, though I had a fine time, 
and saw a good deal of the world, in my absence, 
But it went hard to spend so much money; 
however, I trust it'll pay. How am I looking? 
Don’t you think I’ve improved in my style, 
as well as my countenance? I weigh five 
pounds more’n I did when I left here, warm 
as the You needn't be 
afraid to intimate me in anything you may 
see me do or say that’s new, for I’ve been 
associating with the best society, and I intend 
to be the model of the fashionable people of 
Pennyville. I enjoyed it hugely, passing my- 
self off fora million-heiress. The young gentle- 
men followed my footsteps wherever I moved, 
and fluttered about me like bugs around a 
candle. I could have had my pick out of a 
hundred; but, as I feared they were not en- 
tirely disinterested, of course I turned a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties, which didn’t prevent 
my taking advantage of their devotion to bring 
me ice-cream, and walk with me, and stand by 
me in the windows, and take me out to ride, 
and so forth. If it had not been for that un- 
fortunate little accident about the wig, I should 
not have had an occurrence to dampen my en- 


weather has been. 


joyments. I’ve no doubt people, especially of 
my own sex, would have liked to have made 
more fun about it than they durst to openly ; 
but it won’t pay to laugh too much at the 
expense of a million-heiress—it isn’t fallacy— 
and so the world held its tongue remarkably, 
considering, all but the widows and old maids, 
and I snapped my fingers at them. How about 
that wedding-cake ?’—hem! I sha’n’t want it 
just yet, but I shall before long. That’s the 
great secret of the whole, Dora. I’m engaged 
—engaged to Mr. Hopkins, point blank, and 


no mistake. The reason he did not accompany 
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me home, and have the banns consummated 
immediately, is, that his health renders {t 
necessary for him to remain by the sea-shore 
during the warm weather; but he’s coming to 
pay me a visit about the tenth of September, 
Set a thief to catch athief! That man’s, 
regular fortune-hunter, and he thinks me plenty 
richer than Iam; but he’s got money of his 
own—nigh on to twenty thousand dollars—and 
I'll get his money, if he don’t get mine. Tam 
about is fair play; he’s no business to be so 
mercendary himself, if he don’t want to be 
paid in his own coin, I saw through him as 
clear as a pane of glass; but he’s respectable, 
and aristocratical, and rather good-looking, and 
a favorite among my own sex, and I didn’t feel 
bound to throw so good a chance away. I'm 
afraid it’s a little resky, letting him come to 
Pennyville first ; but he made the arrangement 
himself, and I didn’t know exactly how to get 
out of it. Good Lord, Dora, you ought to see 
the women at Newport! You'd get some new 
ideas in that innocent head of yours. Of all 
the humbuggery, and the big-buggery, and the 
dressing, and flirting, and fooling, and pre 
tences, and extravagance, and worse—they 
need a minister to preach to them worse than 
the heathens that worship crocodiles. Such 
things as I riveted out by making good use of 
my senses! I tell you, I put this and that 
together, till I got the truth of many a pretty 
story; and I didn't feel bound to keep it te 
myself, either; for, if people do what they 
hadn't ought to, they must expect to suffer the 
consequences. I guess some people were glad 
when I came away. Folks that are painted 
and powdered don’t like to be scanned through 
too sharp a pair of spectacles, ‘specially of the 
magnifying kind. I didn’t care for the ene 
mosity of the females, so long as the men were 
as polite as they were; I didn’t go to Newport 
to get in the good graces of women. Women 
hate each other; it’s human nature. Of 
course, since I joined the church, I don’t say 
that I hate any of my fellow-creatures, except 
widows. They’re so designing and so seduce 
ing, I can’t abide ’em, and I won’t purtend to. 
’Tain’t rivalry alone makes women despise each 
other so; it’s because they can see right through 
one another. The men get the wool pulled over 
their eyes, and they ’re flattered and fooled 80, 
they don’t see it; but we see each other at it, and 
we understand it, and we know how it’s done, 
and why they did it, and all about it. What's 
sweetness, and innocence, and prettiness to 
the men, is artfulness, and complicity, and 


vanity to us. Law, Dora, we laugh in our 
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sleeves at the men, and we like 'em at the 
game time ; but we don’t love each other when 
we laugh at one another. We're dreadful 
backbiters, the whole of us—except a few like 
you. I can’t remember I ever heard you say 
anything ugly about anybody—not even about 
Philista Podd, when she was trying so hard to 
catch your George. There comes that quiet 
little smile of yours, which means, I a’pose, 
that you were too certain of George’s heart to 
be troubled about Philista; but, even if I was 
certain, if I'd been in your place, I couldn’t 
a-helped showing her how triumphant you was; 
but you was just as meek as a dove, and as 
kind and polite to her as if you didn’t know 
she'd give her head to be in your shoes, And 
she’s got Mr. Barker, what with running here 
tovatch Mr. Little; so ehe didn’t quite throw 
away her time and trouble. Mr. Barker, be- 
side of George, is like a duck beside a swan; 
but he’s just the husband for Philista, and 
you're just the wife for George. I can afford 
to say it, since I had sech a hand in making 
the match. And, since I’m in a fair way to 
make a very opprobrious union myself, I can 
afford to let other folks be as happy as they’re 
a mind to, 

Look! jest look at old Mehitable going by. 
She looks worse ’n ever. 
trunks piled up in the hall, the way she stretches 
her long neck, peaking in. Poor old thing! 
she hain’t got money to take her to Newport. 
She ’ll hatch up a new nest of stories about me 


I guess she sees my 


now, see if she don't, she ‘ll be so spiteful. It 
will be an awful spell of weather that'll keep 
her to home, next Sunday; she’ll come to 
meeting to see what I’ve got on and how I 
look, It’s asin and ashame what some people 
If it wasn’t they were afraid 
they should be set down for heathens, and they 
want to see who’s there, and if they’ve gota 
new bonnet, or turned and trimmed their old 
silk, or who ’s going to join, or get married, or 
have their baby baptized, they ’d never go near. 
They don’t go to hear the word, nor to repent 
of their wickedness. They set, and purtend to 
be listening to the minister, while theirthoughts 
are running on their neighbors as busy as ants 
on an ant-hill. If there’s anything particu- 
larly sweet and good about a body, they ’ll fix 
on that to gnaw and destroy all the sugar of 
the best disposition. They feast themselves on 
g00d qualities; so if any one’s a good deal 
remarked about, it’s a certain sign there’s 
something eatable about ’em. 


go to church for, 


I’m going to 
Wear the very best I’ve got, next Sunday, 
because I know there'll be some who'll come 








to criticize and find out what I’ve got. That 
bunnit, you know, I bought just before I left 
home, and I haven’t worn it in Pennyville 
yet. 

But speaking about home reminds me I've 
got back to mine, with plenty to do. Them 
trunks are to be unpacked and set away, and 
the girls seen after, and—oh, dear me! sence 
I’ve had such a resting-spell it comes hard to 
take hold again. I’ve been so used to being 
waited on, and having servants running after 
me, it don’t seem natural to be waiting on 
other folks. I can stand it a month or six 
weeks longer, and then we ’ll see who's ready 
to take her boarders off Alvira Slimmens's 
hand. I’ve a notion to offer the business to 
Mehitable Green. My! wouldn’t the boarders 
groan in soul and body under her dispensations ! 
I make no doubt she’s as penurious as she's 
avaricious. Them kind of pinched up old 
creatures always are. La! I'll never get done 
talking if I don’t quit some time. I haven't 
begun my story yet, but must go about my 
unpacking now. 

Here, Susan! Caturah! take hold and carry 
I'll take them dresses 
myself—they’re my nice ones, old 
calicoes and things I jest stuffed in to fill more 
trunks; it’s fashionable to have lots of bag 
gage. Throw this salt-bag full of sand out in 
the street. I’ve paid extra on my trunks on 
account of their weight; for I was determined 
they should pass for allthey were worth. Some 


these things up stairs. 
These 


folks guessed there was go/d in ’em. 

La! Mr. Bethuen, how do you find yourself? 
I’ve got back, you see. You’re the first of my 
family, excepting Dora, Ive had the pleasure 
Thank you! my health’s very 
much improved. Nothing but the probability 
of improving it would have induced me to go 


of welcoming. 


to so pleasure-seeking and frivolous a place as 
Newport. I’ve learned a lesson in vanity and 
display, Mr. Bethuen. ‘All is not gold that 
glitters’’—no, no! anybody that ’s been to New- 
port can say, with Solomon, ‘‘ All is not gold 
that glitters.” 


Memory.—The shadowy remembrance lasts 
longer than the real enjoyment. Flowers may 
be kept for years, but not fruits. 

Lovge grows best among troubles; as trees 
are best transplanted in cloudy weather. 

Franxn&ss.—Frank simplicity rather dimi- 
nishes a man’s character for talent, as astraight 


road never seems so long as a crooked one. 
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THE TOILET OF A LADY DURING THE 
REIGN OF LOUIS XV, 


(See engraving, page 07.) 


Dvaine the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, folly 
and frivolity everywhere held supreme sway, 
and their head-quarters seemed to be the dress- 
ing-rooms of the nobility, Not contented with 
seeking admiration and dissipation at every 
other hour, the gay beauty must even at her 
toilet receive her dear friends, and edify the 
maids and hairdreaser with the on dits of the 
great world of fashion, In that period, there 
was some excuse for the fashion in the im- 
mense time it took to completely equip the 
lovely beings for their time of conquest. A 
description of the toilet may be interesting to 
our readers :— 

The fair marchioness rises at about noon, 
and, in a superb wrapper, with impowdered 
hair, strolls into her dressing-room, where the 
maid, sweeping aside the rose-colored curtains, 
reveals the mirror and toilet arrangements. 
The hairdresser next arrives, and this is the 
most important functionary. Some of the stu- 
pendous structures then in vogue reached two 
feet from the roots of the hair, and, with their 
powder, looked like mountains of snow, spotted 
with ribbons, jewels, and flowers. When the 
structure is arranged, the marchioness lifts a 
mask from the table and covers her face, while 
the hairdresser and maid, mounted on ladders, 
one on each side, shake the powder box over 
the hair. The ornaments are then fastened 
in. A small knife is then passed over the tem- 
ples and forehead, to remove any of the hair- 
powder that may have fallen under the mask. 
The complexion is then made up, and when 
the last touch of rouge is on, the marchioness 
takes a small box containing black patches ; of 
these she selects three, and places two over the 
left eye, one on the right cheek. These, of 
course, heighten the effect of the dazzling com- 
plexion. The hairdresser now adds an exquisite 
headdress, composed of jewelled butterflies, 
ribbons, and a banch of small feathers coquet- 
tishly placed above the right ear. Earrings 
are then added, and, after two hours already 
spent, the marchioness comes to her dress. 

This consists of a skirt with an embroidered 
furbelow and an over-dress of rich brocade, 
embroidered with flowers, of which the tight 
corsage is adapted to a full, open skirt, which 
displays a front breadth of hanging jewels, 
which falls from the waist to the feet and 
spreads out in two wings at each side, following 
the curve of the hooped skirt. The white 
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gloves come next, then the bracelets and negk. 
lace of diamonds, and then, throwing over her 
shoulders 4 mantle of scarlet satin, she takes 
her fan, and, the third hour having passed, the 
toilet is completed, 


swoer 


THE OLD SONG, 


BY MRA. L. A. KR. HRORS 


On, sing again the dear old strain 
My mother sang to me, 
When holy rays, of earlier days, 
Gleamed through our threshold tree! 
The sunset low, in purple glow, 
Crept o'er the sanded sill; 
She lingered there, in that old chair— 
Mother! I see thee still. 


The low-eaved roof, with mossy woof, 
And creepers trailing o'er; 

The story long, the dear old song, 
Beside that oaken door. 

The eyes that shone, the melting tone 
Of that sweet voice still come, 

With silvered hair and plaintive prayer— 
Blest memories of my home! 


Long years have fled ; the vines are dead, 
And withered that old tree ; 

And nevermore, beside that door, 
Will mother sing to me! 

But golden gleams of hallowed themes 
Will linger to the last ; 

I cherish still, with sacred thrill, 
The ashes of the past! 

Then sing again that dear old strain 
My mother sang to me, 

When holy rays, of earlier days, 
Gleamed through our threshold tree. 


LINES. 
(To my absent Wife.) 
BY REV. D. 8. 


EARTH no music for me gives, 

Lone my heart without thee lives; 
Symphonies though sweet are drea: 
Unless thou, my love, art near. 
When the evening shade appears, 
And the moon her crescent rears, 
Sparkling fountains dance in light, 
Yet without thee all is night. 


When my midnight couch I take, 
And from broken slumbers wake, 
Dreams of bliss a vision leave 

Of the one for whom I grieve. 
When the morning greets my eyes, 
Rosy tints, that paint the skies, 
Pencil but thy blushing face, 

Lit with smiles and lovely grace 


But when earth and change shall cease, 
And we wake in endless peace, 

Then, in everlasting love, 

Changeless we shall dwell above. 
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Fig. 1.—Fancy morning cap, composed of 
ribbon, lace, and narrow velvet. 

Fig. 2 is the back view of Fig. 1. It is re- 
cherché and new ; having quite a point in front, 
it is generally becoming. 

Fig. 3.—Rich blonde cap, suited to dinner 
dress, for a chaperone. 





toinette. The bows may be either of black 
velvet, or a shade of satin ribbon harmonizing 
with the dress. 

Fig. 6.—Full sleeve of clear muslin, with a 
pointed ornament consisting of small puffs, with 
a row of black lace between ; cuff very pointed, 
with a rosette of narrow ribbon on the back. 

Fig. 7.—Undersleeve, intended for a summer 
dress where the flounce or sleeve is open to the 
jockey. It consists of a muslin puff, a deep 
flounce ornamented by rows of narrow violet 
ribbon, and edged by a pretty patterm of em- 
broidery, while another and smaller puff below, 


Fig. 4.—Graceful cap, intended for full dress, 
of black lace, blonde, ribbon, and a single rose, 
with the foliage powdered with gold, to the 
right. 

Fig. 5.—Fichu for summer wear, suited to 
dinner or evening dress ; it is quite as graceful, 
and a newer shape than the favorite Marie An- 


Fig. 6. 


terminates in a ruff, held to the wrist by an 
elastic. Bow of broad velvet ribbon on the 
upper puff. 
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Fig. 8.—Square berthé cape, to 
be worn with a low corsage; it 
is composed of narrow rows of 
inserting, and edged by two 
frills. Bows of narrow velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Wristlet made of nar- 
row colored ribbon, black velvet, 
and Jace. An elastic cord is 
sewed inside, which makes it && 
cling to the wrist. 


REDUCED PATTERN OF A 
CORSAGE WITHOUT THE 
BASQUE. 


THE points behind and before 
are quite long. The sleeves, 
sewed to the armhole in large 
plaits, are finished with a jockey, 
which should be trimmed as the 





rest of the dress. 





REDUCED PATTERN OF A CORSAGE WITHOUT THE BASQUE. 
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eneaee ¢ e.em — > oH CU RNIN two sheins of black; ene skein of shaded 
rHE ZOUAVE JACKET, FOR DINNER OR EVENING green; six strings of German O P bends; 


DRESS. TWO DESIGNS. four strings of crystal white; @ small glass 

Material.—Lyons velvet or cashmere, embroidered with gold, orany preserve dish, of oblong shape; and a com. 
other embroidery. Worn open from the throat, @ la Zouave, displaying mon glass ink boitle, such as ie used ty 
a white «ilk or muslin vest underneath, desks. 

Cur a square of the canvas, and 
overcast the edges; double it ty 
four, 80 as to form the centre stiteb, 
which stitch dot with ink; count 
across the short way of the canvas 
from this centre stitch twenty-three 
stitches each way; runa black thread 
on each side to mark this number of 
| atitches (forty-seven in all), 
| Count twenty-nine stitches on each 

aide the centre-stiteh in the long way 
ofthe canvas; mark the terminations 
of these stitches the same (fifty-nine 
stitches in this way). The piece of 
canvas will now be marked forty. 
| seven by fifty-nine stitches, 
| Count sixteen clear stitches from 
| this black line all round, and runa 
| thread; now double the edges of the 
canvas round to within two threads 
of this outside line, 
| Fill in the centre, across the short- 
jest way, in tent stitch, with green 
| shaded wool, first cutting the wool 
‘into lengths in the centre of darkest 
and lightest shade, so that when 
worked in rows, if the needleful of 
‘wool terminates with a light end, 
| commence again with a light end, and the same 
with a dark end. 
There are now sixteen rows outside this 
centre. Workin same stitch, and with darkest 
scarlet, two rows round the centre; then with 
military scarlet two rows; then two rows with 
full rose-color, and four with lightest rose; 
then two rows with next rose-color, two rows 
military scarlet, two rows darkest shade. This 
finishes the centre. Now work two rows of 
black round. 

In the border of beads, with doubled No. 2 
thread 6 wt beads. Then 1 wt, turn back, slip 
the second wt; then 1 blue slip through wt; 
thread another bine; slip through last wt. T 
(or turn on reverse side), *wt through blue, 
blue through blue, blue through wt; T, wt 
<0 eo through blue, blue through blue, blue through 
wt; T (repeat from * till there are 5 wt beads 
on each side): then T, 1 wt through blue for 
3 times; T, 1 wt through wt 3 times. This 

forms a square. Thread 1 blue bead; then 
of Penelope canvas, that has twelve double threads to : 
the inch (that is twelve stitches); one yard of scarlet make another square the same, without cutting 
rolio; two skeins each of four shades of sca:let wool ; off the cotton (the blue bead is simply the connec- 





| 








A MAT FOR AN INKSTAND. 
(See blue plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—One reel of No. 20 cotton ; twelve inches 
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tion between the two squares). Observe, all the 
squares are made without cutting off the cotton, 
as when the latter is used up, join on another 
double needleful by first threading the needle, 
then tying the ends together with a weaver’s 
knot. Make 6 of these diamonds; then fasten 
off; then 5 more. These are sewn on to the 
sides; then 2 more for each end, taking care to 
have the blue bead between each square. To 
make up the mat, turn it the wrong side down- 
wards on a plede of wood, a box, or table, and 


CORNERS FOR POCKET 
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nail it round the four sides. Let the nails be 
only slightly driven in, that they may be easily 
removed with the fingers ; but have the mat evenly 
stretched, Now brush some tolerably strong 
gum-water over the back, and, when dry, give 
another coat of gum, When this last is dry, 
remove the mat, tack the edges of canvas down 
at the back, line the back with green cambric, 
press the edges with a hot iron, sew the rolio 
round, then sew on the beads, fastening them 
well at the corners, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
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NETTED TIDY. 


Tne materials for the tidy should be crochet 
cotton, No. 4, for netting, and thin knitting 
cotton, No, 4, for darning the pattern, with a 
bone mesh, No. 7. It is done in the simplest 
stitch of all, namely, diamond netting, in which 
the requisite number of stitches are made on a 








foundation in the first place, and then simply 
worked backwards and forwards. In darning, 
all the work should be pursued in one directiox, 
unless when the pattern radiates from a centre, 
in which case the threads must follow the 
design. 





EMBROIDERY FOR CHAIN STITCH. 
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be sufficient for the common primrose, but the 
larger species will require another row of double 
HAWTHORN ; OR, MAY FLOWER. crochet, in a very pale, delicate color. 

Tus flower may be made in white, but it | Lear.—Make a chain of thirty or thirty-six 
looks more natural when done in a very pale, stitches, with a very light shade of green Ber- 
delicate shade of pink, split wool. The centre | lin wool, not split; work all round the chain 
is composed of twelve or fifteen small stamens, with a deeper shade of green split wool, making 
tipped with a brownish red. These are sold by | the first six stitches and the last six in double 
the manufacturers of artificial flower materials | crochet; all the rest must be done in long 
at a very trifling charge. stitch ; three stitches being worked in the top 

Frowgers.—Make first a small ring of wire, loop; a wire to be worked in the edge. In 
by folding a bit of wire in the middle and | order to give more width to the leaf, a second 
twisting the ends together two or three times, round must be worked exactly like the last, 
cut off one end of the wire; take a length of | with a still deeper shade of green, putting a 
the split wool, make a loop with it on the cro- wire also in the edge, and covering the stem 
chet-needle, and work a plain stitch of crochet | with wool. 
on the ring. Then work four long stitches in 
succession, also on the ring, and continue to teeee 
make one plain and four long stitches four 
times more, forming altogether five small round 
petals; break off the wool some distance from 
the work; place the stamen in the centre of 
the flower, twist the ring quite close, and, with 
a pieve of green silk split, or very fine floss 
silk, tie the ends of wool to the stem, cut off 
the wool, and cover about two inches of the 


CROCHET FLOWERS. 








stalk with the same silk. 

About ten or twelve of these flowers will 
form a full bunch ; all the little stalks (though 
of different lengths) must be placed together. 

Lear.—Make a chain of seven stitches, and 
work round it a row of double crochet, witha 
pretty yellow shade of green, lighter than that 
used for the chain; a wire must be worked in 
the edge, and in mounting the leaves place three 
together, covering the stalk with split wool, 


PRIMROSE. 


Three shades of yellow split wool will be 
needed for this flower; the darkest shade should 
be alinost of an orange tint; or one shade of 
yellow and two of lilac may be used, if pre- 
ferred. 

Make a small ring of wire, as for the May, 
and work five stitches of double crochet in the 
ring with the darkest shade of yellow wool; 
break off the wool, and, if making the yellow 
primrose, take the second dark shade of yel- 
low; or if the lilac, the darker of the two 
shades. Work in each of the five loops just 
made one plain stitch, four long stitches, and 
one plain stitch, For the next round, take a 
lighter shade of color, and work a stitch of 
double crochet in every loop of the preceding 
round, except between the petals, when one 
plain stitch will be required. A wire must be 
worked in the edge. This number of rows will 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR BOY'S TUNIC, 
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Tus pattern is done in two sorts of braid, the | narrow braid is then added at each edge of the 
one being wide, and the othervery narrow. The broad, exactly in the same way, which com- 
broad is first laid down, being carried underand _piletes the pattern. 
over alternately, so as to form a chain; the 
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ARTICLES FOR FANCY FAIRS. 


WAFER BASKETS, 

Make 4 basket of Bristol-paper, of any shape 
you please, as Fig. 1, for instance; then, with 
good wafers, of different colors, form stars in 
the following manner, to decorate them; Cut a 
wafer in halves, wet the straight edge of one 
of them, and stick it directly acroas the centre 
of a whole wafer; divide others into quarters, 
and fasten six of such quarters to the whole 
wafer, in the same manner as the half one, at 





equal distances, so as to form a star of eight 
rays. (Fig. 2.) When a sufficient quantity of 
stars are made, wet the bottoms of the whole 
wafers, and arrange them with taste on the 
basket, so that the exterior of it may be nearly 
covered. (Fig.3.) A handle may be formed of 
a strip of Bristol-paper decorated in the same 
manner, or, rather, with small rosettes of nar- 
row ribbons, of various colors, if it be intended 
to be handled. (Fig. 3.) 


FEATHER BASKETS. 


Take the quill feathers of any bird whose 
plumage is variegated or beautiful—for in- 
stance, that of the pheasant; remove the bot- 
tom or quill parts, and introduce the feathers 

to a piece of pasteboard pierced 

for their reception, and cut to 

whatever form you may think 

fit; bend a piece of wire into the 

same form, but rather larger than 
the bottom ; fix the ends together, and fasten 
the feathers to it at regular distances from each 
other. A handle of wire or pasteboard, covered 
with a portion of skin with the feathers on it, 
may be added. The basket should be lined 
with colored silk or gold paper. 


LAVENDER FAGOTS, 


For making these, the lavender should be 
procured before the flower is blown, and used 
while the stalks are fresh and green, otherwise 
they will break in making up. About twenty 
heads of lavender should be placed evenly to- 
gether, the leaves and small buds that grow 
beneath the head having been first removed. 
One end of a narrow ribbon, of any bright 
color, should be tied round the whole tightly, 











165 
close under the heads, so as to form a bow, 
and leaving the remainder of the ribbon about 
a yard long, The stalks are then to be bent 
backwards over the heads of lavender, and the 
ribbon, being firat doubled or folded over to 
make it narrower, must be wound round the 
fagot spirally, passing it alternately over two 
stalks and under the next two, until the heads 
are covered; the end of the ribbon is then cut 
off and fastened in among the heada, by tying 
another ribbon in a bow round the stalks, 
which should be cut off about two inches below 
the last bow, (Fig, 1.) 
A plain description of 
lavender fagot is made 
by simply tying the 
heads as before, bend- 
ing the stalks over, 
placing them regularly round the heads, and 
tying the ends together, but omitting the spiral 
ribbon, (Fig. 2.) It is usual to make up a 
quantity of these fagots with variously colored 
ribbons, and to place them in ornamental 
baskets of glass or moss. 





FEATHER SCREENS. 


These screens are composed of the wings of 
birds, and, if the plumage be selected with 
taste, are superior to almost every other de- 
scription of screen. The first process in form- 
ing the screen is, to cut, with a sharp pair of 
scissors, through the skin in the inside of the 
wing, in the direction of the bones. The skin 
is then to be turned carefully back from the 
shoulder to the second joint; but the bones 
composing the part above that are so small, 
and the skin adheres so closely to them, that 
it is necessary to detach them 
at the first joint, and remove 
them with the flesh. The 
skin is then to be stretched 
straight upon a board, with 
a weight placed upon it. 
The same process must be 
gone through with the sister 
wing. When perfectly dry, 
place their straight edges in 
close contact, and sew the skins, as far as the 
second joints, together. If the skin should be 
thin, it will be requisite to inclose a strip of 
card-board, thin wood, or wire, in the place of 
the bones which have been taken out; these 
will not only keep the screen extended, but 
serve also as a firm substance to which the 
handles may be fixed. The seam and the 
place where the handles are inserted must be 
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concealed on both sides by stars of gold paper, | circular, oval, or lozenge groups of feathers 
or bows of ribbon; but the most beautiful and selected from the head or the breast of the 
appropriate ornaments for this purpose are bird to which the wings belonged. 
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A MAT FOR HOLDING A SMALL VASE OR 
GLASS FOR FLOWERS, 
(See engraving, page 104.) 

Matertala,—Three nails of deep crimson or black silk 
vyolvet or cloth ; one bunch No, 6 steel beads; four small 
bunches of chalk blue or torquolse beads of same size; 
one string of seed pearls; two dozen curtain-rings; one 
skein of drab-colored purse silk; a litthe gum-water; a 
camel's hair brash; # piece of dry white lead; and one 
reel of No, 80 cotton, 

Finst draw the pattern off on tracing or silver 
paper with pen and ink, then paste or tack this 
on some stiff writing or other white paper; then 
with a large pin prick the design through, and 
let the pin-holes be quite close, Secure the 
pattern with two weights at opposite corners 
on to the velvet; tie the white lead in a wuslin 
bag (neither too hard nor too loose); rub this 
over the pattern, when the dust of the white 
lead will pass through; then carefully remove 
the paper pattern—the pattern underneath will 
be found perfect ; then with camel’s hair brush 
and gum-water trace over this white lead pat- 
tern, and when dry it will be fit to work on. 
Tie a knot in the cotton, run the needle through 
the velvet at the bottom part of centre leaf of 
flowers where the stripe goes up the centre ; 
thread six steel and seven blue beads, pass the 
needle down through the top of leaf, over the 
centre mark, and make a rather tight stitch, 
pass the needle up at the back, bring it through 
again by the side of the steel beads; * thread 
five steel and seven blue beads, pass the needle 
down as before, bring it through by the side of 
last steel beads, thread four steel and six blue 
beads, pass the needle down again, bring it on 
the other side of the seven steel beads; repeat 
from *, or, if more strings of beads are required, 
fill out the flower in the same way. For the 
lea@wes, which are all of steel beads, thread as 
many beads as will go from the bottom of leaf 
to the top; then make a tight stitch to secure 
the beads in their places; now work across 
the half of the leaf from the centre string to 
the outside, first of all with one bead, then 
two, then three, and at the widest part of the 
leaf four beads only will be required; then 
decrease the number of beads to the top, and 
work down the other side of the leaf the same, 
The stems are of steel beads only. The round 
bud has a centre bead of pearl; after this is in, 
pass the needle up close by the pearl, thread 
two beads, pass the needle down through the 
outside mark or ring, and continne this all 
round the pearl, The centre of each flower 
has six pearls in it, When the embroidering 
of beads is finished, turn it on the wrong side 
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and nail it slightly, but well stretched, on to a 
cover of a box or deal table; then brush it 
over the back with strong gum-water, which 
will not run through unless too thin; then, 
when dry, remove from the table, cut it round, 
leaving sufficient to turn in, tack this turning 
well round, and line the mat with a piece of 
silk the same color, For the border of rings.— 
With the drab silk either crochet or work but- 
tonhole-stitch over each ring, and fasten off 
neatly and securely. With No. 30 cotton and 
a needle bring it through the right side of the 
crochet, thread six blue beads, and sew a stitch 
over the edge ; as each ring is complete, sew it 
on to the edge of the mat, and sew the rings 
together by the beads. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL OR MERINO. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

Peacuss.—The following is the best plan for preserv- 
ing peaches in cans:— 

Take the peaches, either just ripe or fully ripe—this 

does not matter; pare them, and, if you desire to pre- 
serve them whole, throw them into cold water as they 
ire pared, to prevent them from losing color. When 
everything is ready, place them in the can, adding merely 
4s much sugar to each layer as is sufficient to render 
them palatable ; set the can in a vessel containing hot 
water, aud allow it to remain in boiling water until the 
fruit becomes heated through; this will require, if a 
juart can be used, from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
The temperature required is about 160° F. A very little 
experience will enable any one to know the proper tem- 
perature, It is not possible to heat the contents of the 
can in this way above a temperature of 180°, unless the 
cover is fastened down, which is not necessary ; but it 
is evident that it is desirable to subject them to as little 
heat as possible. When heated sufliciently, seal at once, 
by heating the cover, and pressing at once firmly into 
place, and allowing a weight sufficient to keep down 
the cover to remain upon it until the cement hardens. 
The proper temperature of the lid is easily and conve- 
niently ascertained by putting a piece of rosin about the 
size of a small pea on the cover, when it is put upon the 
stove; as soon as the rosin melts, the cover is ready to 
be put in place. This precaution is necessary, as the 
solder with which the parts of the lid are joined together 
easily melts. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this pro- 
cess, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, 
they can be sealed at a lower temperature than f it is 
not used. As sugar is used to render the fruits palatable, 
there can be no objection to using it when preparing the 
fruit for family use, as it will, in any case, be necessary, 
and there is no reason why the sugar should not be used 
before the can is sealed, as afterwards. 


If soft peaches are preferred, they should be cut up as 
if intended to be eaten with cream, and need not be put 
into water. When ready, they should be put into the 
cans and heated in the manner described above. It is 
not necessary to heat them in the cans, but a larger quan- 
tity may be more conveniently heated together, and put 
into the cans or jars while hot, and sealed. A flat stew- 
pan, lined with porcelain, will be found well adapted to 
this purpose. It must, of course, not be placed directly 
over the fire, but in a vessel of water, which is set di- 
rectly onthe fire. By this means soft peaches may readily 
and certainly be preserved for winter use, in such con- 
dition as scarcely to differ at all from the fresh peach. A 
most delicious dessert may thus be secured, much more 
readily, and at less expense, and much more palatable 
than the ordinary preserve. This method of preserving 
fresh peaches has been fully tested during the summer, 
aud may be relied upon. 

Another Way.—A lady of Philadelphia, whose peaches 
keep beautifally and retain much of their delicious flavor, 
takes half a pound of sugar to each pound of peaches. 
The sugar is put into a preserving-kettle, with half a 
pint of water to every pound of sugar, heated, and the 
surface skimmed. Into this syrup the peaches, after being 
pared, are placed, and boiled ten minutes. The peaches 
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are then put into the cans while hot, and immediately 
sealed up. 

Compore or Peacngs.—Pare half a dozen ripe peaches, 
and stew them very softly from eighteen to twenty min- 
utes, keeping them often turned in a light syrup, made 
with five ounces of sugar and half a pint of water boiled 
together for ten minutes. Dish the fruit; reduce the 
syrup by quick boiling, pour it over the peaches, and 
serve them hot for a second-course dish, or cold for des- 
sert. They should be quite ripe, and will be found 
delicious dressed thus. A little lemon-julce may be 
added to the syrup, and the blanched kernels of two or 
three peach or apricot stones, 

BLACKBERRIES.—Preserve these as strawberries or cur- 
rants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. Blackberry jelly 
or jam is an excellent medicine in summer complaints 
or dysentery. To make it, crush a quart of fully ripe 
blackberries with a pound of the best loaf-sugar; put i¢ 
over a gentle fire, and cook it until thick; then put to it 
a gill of the best fourth-proof brandy ; stir it awhile over 
the fire, then put it in pots. 

BLACKBERRY SyruP.—Make a simple syrup of a pound 
of sugar to each pint of water; boil it until it is rich and 
thick ; then add to itas many pints of the expressed juice 
of ripe blackberries as there are pounds of sugar; put 
half a nutmeg grated to each quart of the syrup; let it 
boil fifteen or twenty minutes, then add to it half a gil! 
of fourth-proof brandy for each quart of syrup ; set it by 
to become cold ; then bottle it for use. A tablespoonfu! 
for a child, or a wineglass for an adult is a dose. 


BLACKBERRY Wixe.—The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent receipt for the manufacture of superior wine from 
blackberries: Measure your berries and bruise them, tu 
every gallon adding one quart of boiling water; let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring oceasionally ; 
then strain off the liquor into a cask, to every gallon 
adding two pounds of sugar ; cork tight, and let stand till 
following October, and you will have wine ready for 
use, Without any further straining or boiling, that will 
make lips smack as they never smacked, under similar 
influence, before. 


BLACKBERRY AND WINE CoRDIAL.—We avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publish the following ex 
cellent receipt for making cordial. It is recommended 
as a delightful beverage, and an infallible specific for 
diarrh@a or ordinary disease of the bowels :— 

Receipt.—To halfa bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cin- 
namon, two ounces of cloves; pulverize well, mix, and 
boil slowly until properly done ; then strain or squeeze 
the juice through homespun or flannel, and add to each 
pint of the Juice one pound of loaf-sugar; boil again for 
some time, take it off, and, while cooling, add half a 
gallon of best Cognac brandy. 

Dose.—For an adult, half a gill to a gill; fora echild,a 
teaspoonful or more, according to age. 


Preserved Grapes In Boncues.—Take out the stones 
from the grapes with a pin, breaking them as little as 
possible; boil some clarified sugar nearly to candy 
height, then put in sufficient grapes to cover the bottom 
of the preserving-pan, without laying them on each 
other, and boil for five minutes, merely to extract all the 
juice; lay them in an earthen pan, and pour the syrup 
over them ; cover with paper, and the next day boil the 
syrup, skimming it well, for five minutes; put in the 
grapes, let them boil a minute or two; put them in pots, 
and pour the syrup over them, after which tie down. 
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Buanpy Guapes.—Por this purpose the grapos should 
be te large, close bunches, and quite ripe, Remove every 
grape that te the least shriveled, or in any way defee- 
tive; with a needle prick each grape in three places; 
have ready a sufficiency of double refined loaf-sugar pow- 
dered and sifted; put some ef the sugar into the bottom 
of the Jars, then put in a bunch of grapes, and cover all 
thickly with sugar, then another bunch, then more 
sugar, and #o on till the jar is nearly full, dnishing with 
a layer of sugar; then fill up to the top with the best 
white brandy ; cover the Jars as closely as possible, and 
set them away; they must not go over the fire; the 
grapes should be of the best quality, either white or 
purple 

Guare Jetry.—Strip from their stalks some fine ripe 
black-cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden spoon 
over a gentle fire until all have burst, and the juice flows 
freely from them; strain it off without pressure, and 
pass it through a jelly-bag, or through a twice-folded 
muslin; weigh and then boil it rapidly for twenty min- 
utes ; draw it from the fire, #tir in it till dissolved, four- 
teen ounces of good sugar, roughly powdered, to each 
pound of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen 
minutes longer, keeping it constantly stirred, and per- 
fectly well skimmed. It will be very clear, and of a 
beautiful pale rose-color. 

To Preserve Apricots, Peacnues, AnD Green Gages 
in Branpy.—The fruit must be gathered at its full size, 
but not too ripe; wipe the fruit, and prick it full of holes 
with a fine needle ; to two pounds of fruit put one pound 
of double-refined sugar and three pints of water; when 
it boils, put in the fruit, and boil it gently till tender, 
keeping the fruit under water ; cover it close in the same 
pan one night; just give it a boil up next day, and lay 
the fruit on a dish to drain from the syrup; boil the 
syrup nearly half an hour; when almost cold, put the 
fruit in glass jars ; to onecup of syrup add one of brandy 
till full. 


Branpiep Cuerrizs.—Weigh the finest morellas ; havy- 
ing cut off half the stalk, prick them with a new needle, 
and drop them into a jar or a wide-mouthed bottle; 
pound three-quarters of their weight of sugar or white 
candy ; strew over, fill up with brandy, and tiea bladder 


over, 


Quinces Preservep WaHoie.—Pare and put them into 
a saucepan, with the parings at the top; then fill it with 
hard water; cover it close; set it over a gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold; put them 
into a clear, thick syrup ; boil them a few minutes; set 
them on one side till quite cold ; boil them again in the 
same manner ; the next day boil them till they look clear; 
if the syrup is not thick enough, boil it more; when 
cold, put brandied paper over them. The quinces may 
be halved or quartered. 


Quince AND APPLE JeLLY.—Cut small and core an 
equal weight of tart apples and quinces ; put the quinces 
in a preserving-kettle, with water to cover them, and 
boil till soft; add the apples, still keeping water to 
cover them, and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp; 
put the whole into a jelly-bag, and strain without 
pressing. 

App_e Jetty.—Apples make an excellent jelly. The 
process is as follows; They are pared, quartered, and the 
core completely removed, and put into a pot without 
water, closely covered, and put into an oven or over a 
fire. When pretty well stewed, the juice is to be squeezed 
out through a cloth, to which a little white of an egg is 
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added, and then the sugar; skim it previous to boiling, 
then reduce it to a proper consistency, and an excellent 
jelly will be the product, 

Arrin Jxuiy in Movutps,—Peel and core juicy apples, 
and boil two pounds of them with half a pint of water 
toa pulp; pass it through a sieve; add three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf-sugar, the juice of one lemon, and one 
ounce of lsinglass, dissolved in very little water; mix 
together, strain, and pour into moulds, 


Arvin MARMALADE.—To make apple marmalade, boll 
some apples with the peel on them until they are per- 
fectly soft, which may be known by pressing them be- 
tween the thumb and fingers; then remove them from 
the fire, and throw them into cold water; pare them; 
place them ona sieve, and press the pulp from the cores; 
the pulp, which has passed through a sieve, place ina 
stewpan, and set the pan on the fire long enough to re- 
move the moisture, so that the pulp may become rather 
thick ; take an equal quantity, in weight, of lump-sugar 
as of pulp; clarify the sugar, and boll it to a good syrup; 
add the pulp to it, and stir them well together with a 
good spatula or wooden spoon; place them on a fire ; and 
as soon as they begin to boil, removethem, The process 
is completed. When the marmalade has become a little 
cool, put it into pots, but do not cover the pots until itis 
quite cool. 

Pruservep Crrroy-Me.ons. Take some fine citron- 
melons; pare, core, and cut them into slices. Then weigh 
them; and, to every six pounds of melon, allow six 
pounds of the best double-refined loaf-sugar; and the 
juice and yellow rind (pared off very thin) of four large, 
fresh lemons; also, half a pound of race-ginger. 

Put the slices of melon into a preserving-kettle, and 
boil them half an hour, or more, till they look quite 
clear, and are so tender that a broom-twig will pieree 
through them. Then drain them; lay them in a broad 
pan of cold water ; cover them; and let them stand all 
night. In the morning, tie the race-ginger in a thin 
muslin cloth, and boil it in three pints of clear spring 
or pump-water, till the water is highly flavored. Then 
take out the bag of ginger. Having broken up the sugar, 
put it into a clean preserving-kettle, and pour the gin- 
ger-water over it. When the sugar is all melted, set it 
over the fire; put in the yellow peel of the lemons; and 
boil and skim it till no more scum rises, Then remove 
the lemon-peel ; putin the sliced citrons, and the juice 
of the lemons; and boil them in the syrup till all the 
slices are quite transparent, and so soft that a straw will 
go through them; but do not allow them to break. 
When quite done, put the slices (while still warm) into 
wide-mouthed glass or white-ware jars, and gently pour 
onthe syrup. Lay inside of each jar, upon the top of 
the syrup, a double white tissue-paper, cut exactly to fit 
the surface. Put on the lids of the jars, and paste thick 
paper over them. This will be found a delicious sweet- 
meat, equal to any imported from the West Indies, and 
far less expensive. 


SAVORY PIES, PATTIES, ETC. 


General Dinections.—There are few articles of cook- 
ery more generally liked than savory pies, if properly 
made, and they may be made so of a great variety of 
things. Some are best eaten when cold, and in that case 
there should be no suet put into any forcement that is 
used with them. If the pie is either made of meat that 
will take more dressing, to make it extremely tender, 
than the baking of the crust will allow, or if it is to be 
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served in an earthen ple-dieh, the meat, if beef, must be 
previously stewed 

uns Lawn Pit.—Take three pounds of 
the velny pleco of beef that has fat and lean, or of the 


MurToN, On 


chops from a loin or net k of mutton: waeh it, and season 
it with salt, pepper, mace, and allapice in fine powder, 
rubbing well in, adding a very little onion or 
shalot chopped, and, if approved, a fow pickled mush 
rooms, Set it by the side of a slow fire, in a stewpot 
that will Just hold it; put to it a piece of butter, about 


them 


two ounces, and cover it quite close; let it Just simmer 
When it 
is cold, add more seasoning, forcemeat, and boiled eggs, 
and, if it is in a dish, put some gravy to it before baking ; 
but if it is only in crust, do not put the gravy till after 
jt is cold and in jelly, Cover with common short crust 
Foreemeat may be put both under and 


no its own «team till it commences to shrink, 


or puff paste 
over the meat, if preferred to balla, 

Beer-eTeaAK Pin.—Prepare the steaks by cutting into 

yng strips, and, when seasoned as above, and rolled 
with fat in each, put them ina dish with paste round 
the edges; put a little water or gravy in the dish, and 
cover it with a good short crust or puff paste, which 
must be pressed down upon that part round the edge. 
A few oysters mixed with the beef are a great improve- 
ment, adding their liquor to the water or gravy. 

Veat Pir.—Take some slices of a knuckle of veal, lay 
them at the bottom of a pie-dish, with alternate layers 
if ham or bacon ; season between each layer with pepper, 
salt, and portions of hard-boiled eggs cut in slices, be- 
tween the meat; fill up the dish in this way, then pour 
in some gravy made from the bones, with a little mush- 
room catsup and a very small quantity of sauce; cover 
with short crust or good puff paste, and bake. 

A Ricner Vea Pie.—Cut steaks from a knuckle of 
veal; season them with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a 
very little clove in powder; slice two sweetbreads, and 
season them in the same manner; lay a puff paste on 
the ledge of the dish; then put the meat, yolks of hard 
eggs, the sweetbreads, and some oysters, up to the top 
of the dish ; lay over the whole some very thin slices of 
ham, and half fill the dish with stock made from the 
bones; cover, and, when it is taken out of the oven, 
pour in at the top, through a funnel, a few spoonfuls of 
good veal gravy and some cream, to fill up; but first 
boil it up with a teaspoonful of flour. 


VeAt on CHICKEN AND PARSLEY Piz.—Cut some slices 
from the leg or neck of veal—if the leg, from about the 
knuckle; season them with salt; scald some parsley 
that is picked from the stems, and squeeze it dry ; cut it 
a little, and lay it at the bottom of the dish; then put 
the meat, and so on, in layers; fill the dish with good 
stock, or gravy, seasoned, but not so high as to touch 
the crust; cover it with short crust or puff paste, and 
bake. Chicken may be cut up skinned, and made in the 
same way. 

Crickex, Rook, on Rassit Pre.—Cut up two young 
fowls; season with white pepper, salt, a little mace, 
and nutmeg, all in the finest powder, and also a little 
Cayenne. Put the chicken, slices of ham, or fresh gam- 
mon of bacon, forcemeat balls, and hard eggs by turns 
in layers; if it is to be baked in a dish, put a little 
water, but none if ina raised crust. By the time it re- 
tufas from the oven, have ready a gravy made of the 
kauckle of veal, or from a bit of the scrag with some 
shank-bones of mutton, seasoned with herbs, onions, 
nace, and white pepper; put as much gravy as will fill 
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the ple-dish ; but if made with a raised eruat, the gravy 
must be put in cold as jelly, clarifying it with the whites 
of two egya, after taking away the moat, and «training 
it through a fine lawn sieve, When rabbits are used, 
instead of chicken, the loga must be cut short, and the 


ribs must not go in, but will help to make the gravy 


Gurren Goosr Pin,—Bone two young green geese of a 
good size, but first take away every plug and #inge them 
nicely ; wash them clean, and season them high with 
salt, pepper, mace, and allepice; put one inside the 
other, and press them as close as you ean, drawing the 
legs inwards; put a good deal of butter over them, and 
bake them either with or without crust; if the latter, « 
cover to the dish must fit close, to keep in the steam, It 


will keep long. Put on a short crust or puff paste, 


Ginter Pir.—After very nicely cleaning geese or duck 
giblets, stew them with a small quantity of water, onion, 
black pepper, and a bunch of sweet herbs, till nearly 
done; let them grow cold, and, if not enough to fill the 
dish, lay a beef, veal, or two or three mutton steaks at 
bottom ; put the liquor of the stew in the dish with the 
When 
the pie is baked, pour into it a large teacupful of cream 
Sliced potatoes added to it eat extremely well, and some 
people add to it slices of apple. 


above, and cover with short crust or puff paste 


BILLS OF FARE. 

Tue following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
cau be varied to suit themselves, 

AUGUST 


Chicken pie. 


Potatoes. Stewed cucumbers. 
Smoked tongue. 
Maccaroni pudding 
Black-currant tart. 
Boiled ham. 
Potatoes. Stewed peas 


Lamb cutlets 
Strawberry souffié. 
Stewed currants. 


VEGETABLES, ETC. 

To Cook AsPARAGus.—Cut the white stalks off about 
six inches from the head, soak them in cold water, tie 
them in thick bundles, and boil them rather quickly. 
Be careful not to overboil them, as the heads will then 
be broken. Toast a slice of bread brown on both sides, 
dip it in the water, and lay it in the dish. When the 
asparagus is done, lay it upon the toast, leaving the 
white ends outwards each way. Pour melted butter 
over the toast and green parts of asparagus. 

To Cook TomaTors As A VEGETABLE.—Cut as many 
tomatoes in half as will make a dish; put them into a 
baking dish, with a lump of butter and some pepper and 
salt. Bake them until soft, and then dish up hot. 

To Pickis Rep Canpace.—Cut the cabbage across in 
very thin slices, lay it on a large dish, sprinkle a great 
deal of salt over it, and cover with another dish. Let 
it stand twenty-four hours, put it to drain, then put it 
into a jar Take vinegar sufficient to cover it, a little 
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mace, cloves, and black peppercorns bruised, also eochi- 
neal bruised fine. Boil up together, let it stand till cold, 
and then put over the cabbage, and tle the jars down 
with leather or skin. 

Summer SALADs.—Put into a dish the well blanched 
leaves of lettuce, which should be freed from water. Mix 
a littie salt and pepper with a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar; put this over the lettuce, and add vinegar and 
oil in the proportion of rather more than two spoonfuls 
of vinegar to one of oll. The same mixture will be suit- 
able for mustard and cress with spring radishes, or for 
sliced cucumber, with or without onion. Salads are 
better when prepared just before using ; or they should 
be kept in & very cool place, 

Pickiep Mesnnooms.—First pick one quart of small 
button mushrooms; cut off the stalks and wash them 
well; then strain them through asieve, Secondly, have 
ready a basin with a few spoonfuls of vinegar and water; 
take a small piece of flannel, damp it, and sprinkle a 
little fine loaf-sugar or salt, rub a few of the mushrooms 

n the fannel separately and lightly until well cleansed ; 
when they are done, drain them, Thirdly, take one gill 
of white vinegar in a stewpan, with «ix blades of mace ; 
when it boils, throw in the mushrooms, and cover them 
close, shake them occasionally from «ix to ten minutes, 
then put them on a dish till cold, pack them close in 
bottles, and fll up with Freneh white vinegar (previ- 
ously bolled and cold); add a spoonful of fine oll, and 
cork them 
in lnkowarm water 


Previous to using for sauce, Waeh them well 


To Make A Sureaion Pras Puppina.— Take about 
three-quarters of a pint of split peas, and put them into 
a pint basin; tle acloth loosely over them (to give room 
to swell); put them into boiling water, and let them boil 
two hours; then take them up, untie them, and add an 
egg beaten up, a little butter, with saltand pepper ; then 
beat up; tle up again, and place them in the water to 
boll forabout twenty minutes more; you will then have 
& well favored and a nice shaped pudding 

For Soup.—Let the peas be placed in a cloth, and put 
into boiling water, as above; when boiled for one hour, 
let them be untied, and turned into the liquor intended 
for soup 

If the above methods be adopted they will repay the 
extra trouble taken 

Peas should not at any time be soaked or put into 
cold water; it not only hardens them, but takes away 
their flavor also, unless the water in which they are 
soaked be used to make the soup witb. 

In like manner, if rice be put into boiling water, it 
will boil in twenty minutes or half an hour. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Receipt ron Inpe.iaie Markive Inx.—One drachm 
and a half of nitrate of silver, one ounce of distilled 
water, half an ounce of strong mucilage of gum-Arnabic, 
three-quarters of a drachm of liquid ammonia; mix the 
above in a clean glass bottle, cork tightly, and keep in 
a dark place till dissolved, and ever afterwards, Direc- 
tions for use.—Shake the bottle, then dip a clean quill 
pen in the ink, and write or draw what you require on 
the article; immediately hold it close to the fire (with- 
out scorching), or pass a hot iron over it, and it will 
become a deep and indelible black, tudestructible by 
either time or acids of any description. 

To Make Liont MATentata Finernoor,-Cotton and 
Mnen fabrics prepared with @ solution of borax, phos- 
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phate of soda, or sal-ammoniac, may be placed in con- 
tact with ignited bodies without their suffering active 
combustion or bursting into a flame. These substances 
act by forming a species of glaze on the surface of the 
fibres, which excludes them from the air. The addition 
of about an ounce of alum or sal-ammoniac to the last 
water used to rinse a lady's dress or a set of bed-furni- 
ture, or a less quantity added to the starch used to stiffen 
them, renders them uninflammable, or at least so little 
combustible that they will not readily take fire. Chloride 
of zine is, however, the most active incombustible agent 
in such cases, and will render a lady's dress quite secure 
from the ravages of fire. Paper, wood, aud other mate- 
rials may be rendered incombustible by soaking them 
in any of the above solutions, 

How to Maks Yeast.—Boil one pound of good flour, 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt in 
two gallons of water, for one hour. When milk-warm, 
bottle it and cork it close, it will be ready for use in 
twenty-four hours, One pint of this yeast will make 
eighteen pounds of bread 

To Remove Gaeasn yrom Boanps, anv To Waites 
Tuem.—Boards may be made free from groase in the fol- 
lowing manner: Dissolve a small quantity of fuller’s 
earth in hot water (as much as will bring it into the 
consistency of a thick paste); when cold, thickly cover 
the greased part or parte with it, aud let it remain so 
for a fow hours, then scour it well with cold water, 
This operation has sometimes to be repeated, To whites 
boards, you must scour thom well with a mixture of 
sand, Lime, aad soft soap, and afterwards dry them with 
a clean cloth 

AntiviciaL ConaL.—Thia may be employed for form- 
ing grottos and for similar ornamentation, To two 
drachma of vermilion add one ounce of resin, and melt 
them together, Have ready the branches or twigs peeled 
and dried, and paint them over with this mixture while 
hot, The twigs being covered, hold them over a gentle 
fire, turning them round till they are perfectly covered 
and smooth, White coral may also be made with white 
lead, and black with lampblack, mixed with resin, 
When irregular branches are required, the sprays of an 
old black thorn are best adapted for the purpose; and 
for regular branches the young shoots of the elm are 
most suitable, Cinders, stones, or any other materials 
may be dipped into the mixture, and made to assume 
the appearance of coral, 

For Wasnixa Muaiin on Parytep Dreasrs.— Boil soap 
and make starch according to your number of dresses. 
With soft cold water make up a lather in two tubs. 
Wash one dress first in one, then in the other, and put 
into a tub of clean hard water, where it may be till your 
other dresses are washed. When well rinsed, put @ 
good handful of salt with the starch in the last water, 
and hang to dry in the shade 

To Paavent Cat.peen’s Croraes Taina Fine.—8o 
many lamentable accidents, with loss of life, occurring 
from fire, we remind our readers that, for the preserva 
tion of children from that calamity, their clothes, after 
washing, should be rinsed in water in which a small 
quantity of saltpetre (nitre) has been dissolved, This 
improves the appearance, and renders linen and cotton 
garments proof against blaze, The same plan should 
be adopted with window and bed-curtains i 

Honaenaptian Savce,—Grate or scrape finely a atick of 
horseradish ; mix with it as much vinegar as will cover 
it, awd add a teaspoonful of sugar and a little salt, 
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THE FINE ARTS 


Immortal Art! where’er the rounded sky 

Bends o'er the cradle where thy children lie, 

Their home is earth, their herald every tongue. 
0. W. Homers, 


Tue annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts is a season of great pleasure to the admirers 
of the beautiful. This year, the spacious and elegant 
Galleries are hung with many new specimens of the 
works of Genius, in design and in the art of coloring, 
that mark a favorable era of improvement in the pro 
fuasion 

We will not enter into a profitless detail of the various 
pictures already familiar to people of taste Those who 
have visited these Galleries know that the Academy 
possessos a rich galaxy of the star pictures of modern 
Kuropean artists, and some fine specimens of the Old 
Masters 
novelties, euch as deserve to be treasured till they shall 


These we pass over, and only advert to a few 


become old 

Among these new pictures, the charming Landscapes 
of Paul Weber are very attractive, We regret to hear 
he in to leave our country soon; he has certainly stimu 
lated the art of landscape painting by his example and 
hia Inatructions 

There in a beantifal landseape—'' The Valley of the 
Yumuri,"’ (Cuba)—by BE, D, Lewls 
of whom Vhiladelphia may well be proud, is evidently 


This young artist, 


making great progress, and there are portions of this 
pieture—that of the arched pathway through the bright 
follage, where the travellers are reposing-—that show 
ranarkable powers of delineating nature 

The portraits of the two celebrated Artists, Mr, Peale 
and Mr. Sulley, in which the two old friends have mu 
tually depicted each other, are not only capital likenesses, 
but exquisite paintings, and show that Genius gives the 
fervor of youth to the frosts of age 

There is also a remarkable landscape by Richards— 
“Souvenir de Italia’ 
ite beautifu: radiance that invests old ruins with mew 


—that looks like a poet's dream, in 


charms 
And, hung in an obscure corner of the South Gallery, 
you will find a gem of a picture in miniature size, enti- 


tled ‘ Breaking Away The name of the painter, Jno 
A. Hows, of New York, is not on the catalogue; probably 
this exquisite gem has been contributed since the Gal- 
lery opened, But study it, and you will be repaid by a 
scene of beauty 

Among pictures of all kinds, we would notice “ Irish 
Courtship’ and “ Master's Out,’ both excellent speci- 
inens of humor and finished execution 

The specimens of Sculpture by Broome, Bailey, and 
The art of 
Sculpture seems to belong to America, so much talent 
has shown itself in this department of the Fine Arte 


Stauch will attract deserved admiration 


Three American young ladies are now in Rome, engaged 
aa Sculptors, Miss Harriet Hosmer's name is well known; 
she has already gained a wide fame for her finished 
specimens of the art. The other two, Misa Lander and 
Mins Stebbina, are, also, allowed to possosus talents of a 
high order 


The Philadelphia Academy has a School of the Fine 
Arts* connected with it, which has arrived at a very 
Students of Art, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, now come from all parts of the Union to 


encouraging state 


enjoy the facilities for improvement and acquirement 
here afforded them. The students are instructed by very 
competent artists, and the progress made is itself an 
eulogium on the Institution. The classes enjoy the ad- 
vantages of excellent lectures on Anatomy, without a 
knowledge of which it is impossible either to draw or 
We look forward to 
the day when this school shall send forth artists that 
will make Philadelphia known everywhere as a seat of 
Art. Not that we wish to have our young ladies be 


model correctly man or animals 


come painters or ecnlptors; there are very few who have 
the concentrated genius that drives them to such a 
profession, and we do not think those who are thus 
impelled are to be envied or imitated by the mere lovers 
of art 
when it is not allowed to be the engrossing pursuit of 


Still, there are many advantages in the atudy, 


life, The taste for art is a triumph over the material 
inetinets of onr nature, Some animals have mechanical 
skill and industry, even to rival human ingenuity; but 
the Genius that gives birth to artis human only, And 
then the knowledye of High Art is a refining and noble 
acquirement Ita language in universal, The power of 
truths, which charm by the beauty in which they are 
clothed from the hand of Art, ia felt by all cultivated 
minds» 

It sooma a waste of time and money, to say nothing of 
the ridiculous position in which Americans appear, when 
our citizens goto Italy, where the Fine Arts are the ehlet 
attraction, knowing little and caring less forthe pletures 
that make the wealth of Italy. A gentleman of Boston 
tella the following anecdote 
church of Santa Maria della Salute, when a large party 


Ile was in Venice, in the 


of Americans entered, composed of the usual travelling 
clements—masters and misses, grown-up children, pa 
rents still in the vigor of life, and young men fresh from 
college, all under the charge of a valet de place, whom 
they were evidently urging to “do up the sights" in the 
mostexpeditious manner possible, They passed through 
the sacristy without once noticing the paintings on the 
ceiling ; tarned away in disgust from Tintoretto ; hurried 
into the church; paused a moment before some flashy 
modern trick of art; and in five minutes had made the 
tour of a building which contains enough, if properly 
And this is 
the way the majority of American tourists show their 
A better time is coming 


studied, to have occupied them for weeks 


appreciation of Art 


PROPHETESS OR PREACHER, 


Tuosr who have read “ Adam Bedo''—and those who 
have not are to be envied for that pleasure yot in storo— 
must well remember the delicate portraitare of Dinah 
Morris, the young and lovely Methodist preacher, or 
prophetess, Perhaps there has never been so successful 


an effort as thia to show woman in the solemn and 


* Thia school is free from cost to professors and sta 
dente of Art 
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public office of religious instructress, We usually con- 
nect ideas of unlovely or elderly womanhood with this 
outward manifestation of zeal, or else some peculiarities 
of doctrine, like the Quakers, or political figment, like 
Woman's 
Miss Evans shows us the young Dinah Morris, as she 


that of * Rights,"’ with such displays. 

looked when she stood up in a cart for a pulpit, and 
meekly and tranquilly turned her gray eyes, ‘that 
seemed to be shedding love, rather than making observa- 
tions; they had the liquid look that tells the mind is 
full of what it has to give out, rather than impressed 
by external objects."’ Then, her face, in the sober light 
of the setting sun, seemed in its delicate coloring like 
flowers at evening. “It was a small, oval face, of a 
uniform, transparent whiteness, with an egglike line of 
cheek and chin, a full but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, 
and a low, perpendicular brow, surmounted by « rising 
arch of parting between smooth locks of pale reddish 
auburn hair; the eyebrows, of the same color as the 
hair, were perfectly horizontal and firmly pencilled; 
the eyelashes, though no darker, were long and abund- 
ant. It was one of those faces that make one think of 
white flowers with light touches of color on their 
petals,”’ 

’ 


as pure and warm as the tears of angels. Yes, Dinah 


And that white, sweet face indicated a heart 


has made piety, if not public teaching, lovely in the 
youn 

Miss Marsh, the lady who has for some years past 
taken a leading part in missionary teachings among the 
poorest of the laboring classes in and around London, 
is thus described by a gentleman of New York, who has 
lately visited England :— 

“TI had the great pleasure of attending one of Miss 
Marsh's meetings, and heard her address the working 
men, It was held in a large shop beneath the railway 
arch. The place was crowded, and had a sprinkling of 
those who were not working men and their wives. We 
were admitted by the favor of Rev. Mr. Fleming, at 
whose house she stopped. Miss Marsh is a noble, fine- 
looking woman. The first sentence she uttered, which 
was only thanking them for their attendance, was ac- 
companied with such power that two men near us were 
completely overcome, She prayed the second time before 
speaking, also closed with prayer and the benediction, 

‘She does not speak in churches, but in shops, barna, 
and such places, She presses upon the audience a pre- 
sent salvation, She sits while speaking. Her language 
is beautiful, but simple, and very persuasive, Oh, it 
was a great treat to be permitted to listen to her. Her 
principal fleld of usefulness is among the young men of 
the navy and the working men. The night before, she 
addressed seven hundred young men of the navy at 
Portamouth. She is engaged for three weeks to come, 
Women are doing a great work in this day."’ 


THE SEWING MACHINE.* 


We promised, in our last editerial, to give further 
particulars concerning this truly philanthropical inven- 
tion, We now propose to give “ faets and figures’’ that 
Will establish the excellence of the machine. The fol- 
lowing summary may be relied upon:— 

The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company 
has prepared tables showing, by actual experiment of 
four different workers, the time required to stitch each 
part of a garment by hand and with their Sewing 


* Wheeler & Wilson, 505 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Machines 
Machine, and the healthfulness of the employment, are 


The superiority of the work done by the 


advantages quite as great as the saving of time. Sub- 
joined is a summary of several of the tables :— 


BY HAND 
Hours, Min, 


BY MACHINE 
Hours. Min 


Gentlemen's shirts . 1 16 l4 26 
Frock coats : » SS 33 16 i] 
Satin vests ° > ' l4 7 19 
Linen vests ‘ os 48 5 14 
Cloth pants. . 0 51 5 10 
Summer pants 0 33 2 ”) 
Silk dress ° » - 13 10 22 
Merino dress : l 4 8 27 
Calico drtss 0 ‘7 6 17 
Chemise ° ° J l 10 il 
Moreen skirt , ee, 85 7 28 
Muslin skirt . » © MO 6 l 
Drawers ° ° » © 23 H l 
Night-dress , : . dt 7 10 2 
Silkapron . , » © 15 4 16 
Plain apron. ° » © 1) l 26 


Seams of considerable length are ordinarily sewed at 
the rate of a vard a minute 

The Lock-Stitch made by this Machine is the only 
stitch that cannot be ravelled, and that presents the 
same appearance upon each side of the seam, It is 
made with two threads, one upon each side of the fabrie, 
and interlocked in the centre of it 

The Sewing Machines of Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson 
have been introduced into several female colleges and 
schools for young ladies. The method adopted for teach- 
ing its use has been as follows: ‘ A few of the most apt 
and intelligent pupils have received particular attention, 
and they, in turn, have instructed others. This plan 
As to the ultimate 
success of the plan and the wisdom of its policy, I have 
So says Prof. W. H. Wood, 
We shall 
suggest a method of instituting “Sewing Machine’ clubs 


has operated with tolerable success 


not the slightest doubt.” 
principal of one of the New York schools 


of ladies in country villages. in our next number 

Porsonove Parer-Hancineas.—Perhaps many of our 
readers are not aware that arsenical mixtures are used 
in the coloring matter of the paper of some kinds that 
are often used because beautiful in appearance, This 
paper is deleterious in sitting-rooma, but for chambers 
is dangerous to life. There is a kind of beautiful room- 
paper, of an apple-green color, which is often selected 
for its cool appearance; and some one, tempted by its 
look, had his library hung with it. Strange to say,a 
violent cold seemed to seize upon every one, even in the 
middle of summer, who stopped long in the room, espe- 
cially if they came much in contact with the walls, The 
paperhanger was questioned, and he replied that “he 
never worked at hanging such paper without getting a 
bad sore throat and a running of the eyes.’ Further in- 
quiry resulted in discovering that this beautiful, cool, 
cheerful green color was composed of arsenical prepara- 
tion, an irritant poison of the worst class! It has been 
proved by experiments that the air of rooms covered 
with this kind of green paper is surcharged with a 
poisonous dust, the inhalation of which will injure the 
system through the pulmonary membrane, or aifect the 
throat, the eyes, or the nose by local action. So beware 
of green in the colors of your paper-hangings. 

Intan Servant Grats in America.—The amount of 
money sent to their parents, brothers and sisters, and 
other relatives, by the Irish servant girls in this country, 
may well astonish the public, Rev. Dr. Cahill, who has 
been lecturing in this country with so much ¢elat and 
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success, took the pains to ascertain the amount sent to 
Ireland in a single year. He obtained returns from the 
different offices in New York City which transmit money 
to that country, and found that in the year 1859 the 
aggregate sum amounted to $1,350,000—one million, 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars! Honor to the 
Irish girls! 

Ventination.—The first act of life is breathing. Pure 
air isthe fountain of life, health, strength, growth, vigor, 
and longevity. It imparts power to every rational en- 
joyment; it fits every one for the better performance of 
every duty, and to all intellectual and social pleasures 
it is the life-giving zest. Itis the first want in human 
life, the ceaseless want, and the last want. Food comes 
next, but is needed only as hunger calls for it. Pure 
air is required every instant, and there is no perfect 
health without it. 

If this subject were generally understood, and its 
value and importance impressed on the public mind, it 
would be taught in every school and seminary of learn- 
ing in the land, and no building would be erected for 
private or public use without baving provision made for 
it, and such provision would be deemed indispensable. 


Dancers or WeaLta.—Though wealth showers around 
us its blessings, it bears in its train a long list of attend- 
ingevils. The moderately wealthy vies with the million- 
aire in useless extravagances; consequently, they who 
mly have thousands at command are aspiring in like 
manner to outvie their more wealthy neighbors, and 
become bankrupt. Nobility of mind is overlooked or 
ignored by the side of nobility of gold. Ignorance and 
folly dwell in palaces, while merit and worth starve 
inhovels. The wealth that should dispense blessings, 
crowning all life with happiness, is spent in frivolities, 
Some there are who give encouragement to art; there 
are some Who will drop a large molety into one basket; 
there are a few who use their wealth well, One exclaims 
“T cannot spend my income!" and yet, with miserly 
feelings, hugs his money to his heart, when the poor 
and the friendless ery out at his very door for relief. 
Instead of sharing the large loaf, which a kind Provi- 
dence has committed to his care, with the needy, he 
lives on, burying the talent lent him in the earth, and, 
dying, leaves all to be squandered by his descendants, 


Mount Vernon AssocraTion.—We have received a few 
more names to be added to the list of subscribers, 

Mrs. S. M. Bell, $5, Clinton, Miss, 

Mrs. Rachel M' Donald, $3, Front Royal Mills, Cal. 

Mra, T. Wentworth Carr, #1, Coffeeville, Miss. 

Miss Angie C, Wann, $1, Maple Furnace, Pa 


Svunacripens TO THE Picrortatn Mount Veryoy.— 
Thomas Mills, #1, Mrs. W. V. Wiles, $1, Cataract, Ind. 

L. W. Denis, #1, Gallia Furnace, O, 

Robert Johnson, $1, Sidney, Ill, 


Miss 8S. J. Haue’s Boarpina axp Day Scnoon For 
Youna Lapies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments An accom- 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
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an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train- 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References; Mrs, Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louls A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

To ocr CornresponpENtTs.—The following articles are 
accepted; ‘Drifting Fragments’’—‘‘ Folded Wings’’— 
The Beautiful Unknown'’—“ Resurrection’ —* Lines"’ 
—** Nature'’—‘‘ Gentle Words'’—‘ Madeleine” —** True 
Friendship’’—and ‘* My Brother-in-law’'s First Visit.” 

The following articles are declined for want of room 
and other reasons: ‘*The Proud Spirit Humbled"—“ A 
Fragment’’—‘“To a Lady'’—*‘'A Bachelor Preacher's 
Defence’’—* To Wisconsin” and the other poems—“ To 
Harriet’ (very pretty for a private token of friendship, 
but not finished for the public eye)—‘* Love’—" Wel- 
come’’'—* Truth'’—* Lines on the Death of a Favorite 
Dog'’—‘*Three Years now Dead,” etc.—“* Age’’—" An 
Old Maid’s Soliloquy’’—* All Gone’’—‘' A Love Story” 
—‘'A Fragment”’ (not finished like the other poems)— 
“The Ardent Lovers’’ (well written, but commonplace) 
—‘' Sing to Me only’’—and ‘‘ Hope.”’ 

We have on hand several MSS, that we have not had 
time to read. Next month we hope to report 
will oblige the editors of the Lady's Book 
by sending her address, as Mrs, Hale would like to com- 


* Hermia’ 


municate with her. 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D, 


Rataina Coiiprex BY Hanp.—In a previous number 
we have said that, asa general rule, the mother’s milk 
should be the only food of infants until the teething 
To thia rule the 

lst, When the 
mother's milk is insufficient in quantity ; 2d, When it is 


process is finished or well advanced 
following exceptions may be considered 


impure in quality from derangement of the mother's 
health 

In the present unphysiological mode of living, it can- 
not be denied that there are not a few women who are 
80 feeble and delicate that they are incompetent to afford 
a sufficiency of pure and healthful nutriment for their 
offspring; but the diffleulty, both as to quantity and 
quality, can generally be obviated by a change of habits, 
True, there 
are consumptive, scrofulous, and dyspeptic women who 


and by a more correct manner of living 


have inherited their diseases, or who have sinned ayainst 
their bodies beyond redemption, and who are therefore 
irremedially diseased, Yet these cases, though, alas, too 
numerous, are comparatively few ; they are but a fraction 
when compared with the vast numbers who aro diseased 
as a consequence of their own misdoings, and to whom 
health and strength are yet possible by forsaking the 
error of their ways, agd by obedience to the laws of 
health. And this obedience, this forsaking of bad habits 
is the trneand proper course for all mothers whose milk 
is insnfficient in quantity or impure in quality. This 
much they owe to themselves; this they owe to their 
children, They owe it to themselves, because in no 
other way can they promise themselves health and long 
life; they owe it to their children, because nothing is so 
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conducive to the health and happiness of an infant as to 
draw ite nutriment from ite mother's breast, while no 
mother who lives tn the habitual violation of the laws 
of her being can afford an abundance of pure and health- 
ful milk 

Raising children by hand ts attended with great dim. 
culty and danger, even under the moat favorable cir 
cumetanees of private life, where all the attention ean 
be concentrated on a elinwle child; in huepitals the 
mortality among children thie raised has been traly 
frightful, amounting to forty, Ofty, einty, and even 
Mighty and ninety per eont 
to be very cautions In adopting this expedient; and it 


We advise all mothers, then, 


should wot be done tader any eClreumetanoes Without 
medion! advice, Mend for a phyeleiau; ive him the 
whole history of your enee) have him to examine you 
carefully | and then, he deeide that you are laboring 
under some serioia Coneti£=utional disease that furbida 
your nursing in justice to yourself and ehild, you tay 
atiempt to ralee by hand, of by hiring & wet-nuree, but 
lu consulting your physician, be sureto 


aek his 


nat other Wine 
tell him all of your present and previous habits 
opinion as to their nature and tendency, review them 
ail carefully yourself, etudy the lawe of health, impar 
tially consider the effeets of your habits in the light of 
your own experience, and, with the knowledge thus 
obtained, you will be prepared to perform your duty to 
yourself and your offspring 

Por us to attempt to give specific directions to nursing 
mothers would be to pass in review all the precepts of 
hywiene, and to repeat much that has already been said, 
We can only say, then, at present, that all mothers who 
would acquit themselves of their obligations to the in 
fants whom God has committed to their charge must 
abandon many of the fooleries and customs now in 
vogue, such as excessive and improper eating, indulgence 
in condiments and stimulating drinks, keeping late 
hours, breathing impure air, the excessive use of drugs, 
and especially of narcotics and stimulants, ete. ete. No 
secretion is more liable to be affected by the mental and 
bodily condition than the milk; and therefore a sound 
mind and a sound body are absolutely essential to the 


proper performance of maternal duties 


How CHILDREN SHOULD BE Ratsep BY Hanp.—Should 
a mother become fully satisfied, after proceeding as 
above directed, that it is necessary to feed her infant by 
hand, it is highly important that this should be done in 
the best possible manner. This we will endeavor to 
give. Next to the mother’s milk, the best food, all 
things considered, is a mixture of cows milk and water, 
sweetened with sugar. 

The milk should be good, rich, unskimmed, wnboiled, 
and should, as far as practicable, be obtained from the 
same cow; and, as an essential to the wholesomeness of 
her milk, this cow should be fed on natural, healthful, 
vegetable diet, and not on distillery slops and other vile 
preparations, which are quite common in city life, and 
which are doubtless a prolific cause of disease, both 
among children and adults, The cow should also be 
allowed free exercise, and should not be stabled and 
stall-fed after the fashion too common in cities, The 
milk thus obtained should be diluted, at first with two 
parts of water to one of milk, and should be sweetened 
with the best loaf-sugar, putting in of the last about as 
much as the mixture will dissolve, 


Hiow ro Give tHe Mitx.—The food having been pre- 
pared according to the above direetions, it should be 
given moderately or milk-warm, through a sucking- 
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bottle, helding about the quantity requisite for each 
feeding. By having the bottle of the required size, waste 
will be avoided without the necessity for pouring the 
warm milk back into the vessel containing the milk; 
and thus will the latter be preserved from sourness, 
which should be strictly guarded against by keeping the 
main supply of milk perfeetly clean, unmixed with any- 
thing elee until wanted, and as cool Ae possible, Aaa 
sucking bottle for young children, there la nothing bet 
tor than an eluhteounce phial, The mouth of this should 
be stopped with a roll of cloth, and through this should 
passa govse-quill, The quantity of milk passing through 
the quill ean be readily increased of diminished by hay 
ing more of lee of the cloth over the external end of the 
quill as oeeasion may demand, This simple apparatus 
Ahewers Overy purpere, Hod le fully equal to any soatly 
sucking: bottle tu be obtained from the drug stores, Ta 
using this, the stopper eloth should be frequently 
changed, the bottle, of phial, should be well washed 
every time it is weed, and, in short, every precaution 
should be observed tu prevent the leaeat suurness of the 
milk 

While the quilland éloth are excellent, and accessible 
to all, some may find it more convenient to Hee an art 
ficial nipple made of Ludia-rubber This is a little 
conical instrument that ean be slipped over the mouth 
of the feeding bottle, and is a very complete substitute 
for the maternal organ, This, like everything else con 
nected with baby feeding, should be kept very clean, 
and more especially asthe India-rubber is rather inelined 


to become offensive to the smell and taste 


Wuen to Give tae Mitk.—All children, whether 
raised by hand or not, should have their food at regular 
intervals, A very large proportion of the colies, diar- 
rh@as, and other disorders so common in infancy, is 
caused by the common practice of gorging and stuffing 
at all hours. Let the little fellow cry from any cause 
whatever, even from the repletion of a previous feeding 
—which is often the case—and recourse is had imme- 
diately to the breast or bottle. This is all wrong. The 
process of digestion is truly very rapid in infancy, but 
still it requires some time, and trouble must ensue from 
continually gorging the stomach at all hours, and before 
it has time to dispose of the contents with which it is 
already loaded. During the first two or three months 
of their existence, infants require food about every three 
hours. A very good plan is to give them nourishment 
thus: at six, at nine, at twelve, and so on thiough the 
day, making the last meal at nine o'clock at night. Six 
meals in twenty-four hours are enough for any child, 
and, when the last is given at nine o'clock, there is no 
earthly necessity for another before mor: ing 

The very prevalent custom of feeding infants at all 
times of night is highly objectionable. It interferes 
with the repose of the mother; it is uunatural for the 
child, for Nature designed the night for sleeping, and 
not for eating; and, besides this, it subjects the infant 
to many positive dangers, such as breathing an impure 
air while hanging on the breast, colic, and all the evils 
at which we have already hinted; and there can be no 
doubt that many of the cases of smothering and over- 
lying are the result of night nursing. How uatural, 
how almost unavoidable ts it for a mother who is worn 
down by the frequent interruptions to her rest, to fall 
asleep while her child is nursing! and how liable is ft, 
under such circumstances, to be smothered to death! 
We most carnestly advise all mothers, then, to avo'd all 
night fooding with the exception of the meal at bedtime, 
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Feeding at regular intervals is equally important, is 
attended with the greatest advantages, obviates many of 
the troubles and dangers of rearing children, ta entirely 
practicable, aud should by all means be strictly carried 
out, Many may be disposed to demur aa to the practicn 

bility, while they may admit the advantages; but the 
advice above given is not founded on any fanciful theory, 
but it le in aecordance with the plain pringiples of com 

mon-eenee reasoning, And In fully sustained by our own 
personal experience aud observation 
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Now that the postage on printed 


Piterarp 


Tiaows BY Mail 
matter ja 80 low, We offer our services to procure for 
our enbecribers of others any of the hooks that we notice 
Information tonehing books will be cheerfully wiven by 
lntiosiiv a eli to pay return postage 

When o 


publisher 


rdering & book, please mention the name of the 


From T, B, Perensow & Baorugns, Philadelphia: 
PRANK PAIRLEIGH or, Aceneca Srom the Life uf “a 
private Pupil, By Prank E, Smedley, author of ** Lewis 


Arundel,"’ ** Harry Coverdale's Courtship,” ‘ Lorrimer 
Littiegood,"’ ** Harry Racket Seapegrace,"’ ete. Embel- 
lished with large spirited illustrations, designed and 


engraved by George Cruikshank, Esq., of London, Price 
$l 2) 

LEWIS ARUNDEL: or, The Railroad of Life. By 
Frank E. Smedley, author of “ Fra 
ete With 
Price $1 25 


The Messrs. Peterson are issuing a new edition of these 


Fairleigh,” ete 


illustrations, by George Cruikshank, Esq 


popular works, in large octavo form, and in a plain, 


neat style of printing and binding. In his own peculiar 
vein, Frank E. Smedley has no superior. His stories 
abound with fun and life. He never wearies the reader 
by prosiness; while, on the other hand, he never shocks 
him by perversion of truth, flings at virtue and morality, 
or sneer at religion. Though differing entirely from it 
in plot, ‘‘ Frank Fairleigh” recalls the “‘ David Copper- 
fleld” of Dickens to mind. 

THE IRON MASK: or, The Feats and Adventures of 
Raoul de Bragelonne. Being the final conclusion of 
“The Three Guardsmen,” ‘Twenty Years After,” and 
“ Bragelonne, the Son of Athos.” By Alexauder Dumas, 
author of “‘The Count of Monte Cristo,” “The Con- 
script,’’ “The Corsican Brothers,"’ ete. ete. ete. This 
novel is offered to the public in neat and substantial 
binding, of a style and size uniform with the works of 
Frank E. Smedley. Price $1 25. 

DICKENS'S SHORT STORIES. Containing thirty-one 
stories never before published in this country. By 
Charles Dickens (Boz), Many of these stories have ap- 
peared in ‘‘ Household Words,"’ and this, together with 
the author's name, renders all recommendation super- 
fluous. The volume belongs to Peterson's uniform duo- 
decimo edition of the complete works of Charles Dickens. 
Price $1 25 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY, By Mrs, Grey, author of 
“The Gambler's Wife,” “ Belle of the Family,” “ Cousin 
Harry,” ete, ete, Three English volumes complete in 
one, This work bids fair to be the leading novel of the 


season. I* is the latest and perhaps the best production 


mJ 


~j 
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of the talented authoress, Mra Girey, who has already 
The publishers lasue 
Price 


contributed so much to literature 
it simultaneously with ite appearance in London 
el 

CLARA MORKBLAND: or, Adventures tn the Par South 
weet, Hy Emerson Bennett, author of ‘The Forged 
Will," “ Viola,’ “ Pioneer's Daughter,” ete, This le a 
new edition of an old favoriie. Mr, Bennett la too well 
known a8 one of the moat popular of American novel 
jata, to require further domment upon his work, Trice 
#1 2) 

THE COUNTESS AND THE PAGE 
M. hey tiulde 


ly George W 


l'view OO dente 


Prom J. 1 Lipeiwecorr & Co, Philadelphia 

DEVERRUSN { fude, Vy Biv hd ward ul weer Lytton, 
linet, Library edition, tn two volumes, Thie is the 
fifth of Hulwer's novels issued by these publishers, and 
belonus to hie historical romances lrice #2 00 

WOMAN'S HOME BOOK OF THRALTH 1 Work fo 
Vithera and for Pamiliee, On a Plan, new, safe, and 
eficient, Showing, in plain Language, how Disease 
may be prevented and enved without the use of danger- 
By Jno, Btainback Wilson, M, D., editor 
' of Godey's Lady's Book, 


ous Remedies 
of the ** Health Department 
The readers of the Lady's Book are so familiar with the 
author of this work through the ‘Health Department," 
which isunder his charge, that there is no need of saying 
anything in his favor, A word, however, concerning 
the character of the book which he has just published, 
may not be amiss, It differs very widely from many 
works which bear similar titles, but which are objec- 
tionable in their character. It is a plain, practical, 
common sense book, containing information of incaleu- 
lable value to women, and expecially to mothers, We 
commend it unreservedly. Price $1 25 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE HOME-BOOK OF HEALTH AND MEDICINE: 
or, The Laws and Means of Physical Culture adapted to 
Practical Use. 
Ventilation, Uses of the Lungs, Circulation and Renova- 
How to 


Embracing Laws of Digestion, Breathing, 


tion, Laws and Diseases of the Skin, Bathing, 
Prevent Consumption, Clothing and Temperature, Food 
and Cooking, Poisons, Exercise and Rest, The Right Use 
By W. A. Aleott, M.D. With 
Any book whose aim and ten- 


of Physicians, ete. ete 
thirty-one illustrations 
dency is to canse a more general increase of knowledge 
concerning matters that relate to our physical health 
and well-being, should be received with favor, and its 
author considered a benefactor of his race. Dr. Alcott, 
the author of this work, is already well and favorably 
known as a public lecturer, and the author of “The 
Young Mother,"’ “The House I Live in,” and other 


works of a similar character 


From James Cuatien & Son, Philadelphia:— 

HOW TO ENJOY LIFE: or, Physical and Mental Hy- 
giene. By William M. Cornell, M.D. This is another 
book which we cordially recommend, The author has 
devoted years of «tudy to his profession, and has already 
given to the world several books wpon the subject of 
health, among which are “Consumption Prevented,” 
“Physician and Surgeon," ete 

From Harper & Baornnna, Now York, through Peren- 
son & Baoruena, Philadelphia:— 

A MOTHER'S TRIALS. By the author of My Lady 
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With the many books before ua, it le very dificult to 
praise those who deserve it, with briefness, without in 
curring the charge of sameness, or being guilty of hy per- 
bole of expression, Togay that the novel before tis is an 
excellent and well written one, le saying no more than 
in trie; yet we fear that these words will be taken at 
lowe than their real value, for they have become so com 
mon in book reviews, that they sound tame and almost 
It ian story that will touch every mother's 
heart, and dim her eyes with tears, Price $1 00 
DANHABURY HOURK, Hy Mra, Henry Wood, This 
tale hae received a prise of £100 sterling, offered by the 
Directors of the Meottiah Temperance League, for the 
‘heat Temperance Tale, Uluetrative of the tajurious 
offvetaof lntoxionting Drinks, the advantages of Peraonal 
Abstinence, and the Demoralising Operations of the 
Aa fruitful a eubjeet aa thie te for the 


inmeaning 


Liquor Trame 
noveliat, and ae productive already of tales, histories, 
and romances, yet, etrange to way, there hae never yet 
appeared jun print a Arat-clage novel with Intemperance 
for ite theme, and Temperanee for ite moral) though 
many of them, we admit, were deserving of praise, We 
have ronson to hope and believe that this tale deserves 
aud will take a high position tn ltermture, and that it 
Will be productive of great good, Priee 60 cents 

THK WHAT INDIMA AND THE RP ANIAIL MAIN, Dy 
Authony Trollope, author of " Doetor Thorne,’ "The 
Heortvame,"’ "The Three Clerka,"’ “Castle Riehmond," 
oe, This ia a moat interesting and lively written nar 
rative, filled with deseriptions and incidents that wiil 
Ite author ta known fa one of the moat 
outertaining writera of the times, Price #1 00 

HISTORY OF GENGHIS KHAN, By Jacob Abbott 
With engravings, A little history, compiled from tradi 
tion, for young people, of one of the moat noted princes 


repay pertioal 


and conquerors of Central Asia, Price 60 centa, 

A BMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, from the earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest, Wy William Smith, LL, D 
I}luatrated by engravings on wood, This book is in- 
tended for use in public schools, as a primary work, to 
precede the larger * History of Greece’ by the same au 
thor, which is intended for more advanced classes, Price 
60 cents 

HARPER'S SERIES OF BCHOOL AND FAMILY 
READERS, THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY PRIMER, 
introductory to the Series, THE SECOND READER, 
THE THIRD READER, THE FOURTH READER. By 
Marcus Wilson, author of “ Primary History,’’ * History 
of the United States,’’ American History,” “Outlines 
of General History.’’ These reading books we are pleased 
to commend, as they are more gradually progressive 
than most of the reading books now in use in our public 
Their plan also Is different, a plan of classifi- 
cation of the various subjects being introduced, and the 
subjects themselves such as will be of profit tothe young 


achools. 


reader, 

From D. Arrieron & Co., New York, through Pserer- 
sow & Baotnens, Philadelphia:— 

BERTHA PERCY: or, L'BRepcrance. By Margaret 
Field, This is a quiet, earnestly-written novel, in the 
form of a diary, illustrative of the efficacy of faith and 
trust in God in times of trial and darkness, Price $1 2. 


From 0, Herentnaon, Now York, through T. B, Peren- 
aon & Baornen, Philadelphia:— 

EXTEMPORANKOUS DISCOURSES, Delivered tn the 
Broadway Church, New York, 


Reported as Delivered, 
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and Revised and Corrected by the author, By Bu 
Chapin, DD, Firat Series, Dr, Chapin ts one of the 
moat admired and eloquent of Universaliet clergymen, 
There are many who will be glad of this opportunity te 
obtata in one collection these sermons, which have here 


tofore appeared only in various papers, I’riee $1 00 


From Chosay, Nicto.ia, Lan, & Co., Boston, through 


Pereneon & Baotheaa, Philadelphia 


GUABSES AND FORAGK PLANTS: A Practioal Trew 
fine, comprising their Natural History, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Methods of Cultivating, Cutting, and 
Curing, and the Manawement of Grase-Lande in the 
United States and Hritieh Provinees, Hy Charles L 
Viint, Meeretary of the Masenchusetta State Board of 
Agriculture, Member of the Noston Society of Nataral 
History, author of a treative on Mileh Cowes and Daly 
Varming,"' ot With one hundred and seventy tine 
trations, Viftth edition, Hevieed and enlarged, Price 
ow 

MILCIE COWR AND DAIRY PAUMING | comprising 
the Hreeta, Hreeding, and Management, in Health and 
Disease, of Datry and other Mock, the Aelection of Milk 
Cows, with a full Raplanation of Guenon's Method, the 
Culture of Povage Planta, and the Production af Mik, 
Hutter, and Cheese, Yinhodytng the moat recent Im 
provements, and adapted to Farming tn the United 
Mtates nnd Dritieh Provinces, With a Treatise upon the 
Dairy Husbandry of Holland; to which ts added Hore 
fall's Bystem of Dairy Management, Hy Charles Flint, 
Hecretary of the Massachusetts Atate Bourd of Agricul 
ture, author of “A Treatixe on Grasses aud Porage 
Plants," ete, Liberally illustrated 

The tithes of these two works are so complete that 
there is no necessity of adding any description of them 
The various subjects of which they treat are illustrated 
in the fullest and most comprehensive manner, They 
are both most valuable works for the intelligent farmer 
and dairyman 

TEXT-BOOK ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Sor Schools and Colleges, Containing an Ontline of the 
Beience, with an Abstract of ite History By J. T. 
Champlin, D, D,, President of Waterville College, This 
book does not claim so much to throw new light upon 
the acience of which it treats, as to present that science 
ina new form, It is adapted to the class-room, rather 
than to general reading, as it contains only general and 
fundamental principles, thus presenting only an out- 
line, leaving something for the mind of the pupil to do. 

CHURCH CHORAL-BOOK; containing Tunes and 
Hymns for Congregational Singing, and adapted to 
Choirs and Social Worship. By B. F. Baker and J, W. 
Tufts. This book is designed especially for congrega- 
tional singing, being arranged with only one part, that 
all may sing in unison, while an organ accompaniment 
creates the harmony. Price 75 cents. 

HOME AND COLLEGE: A Public Address, delivered 
in the Hall of the Massachusetts House of Representative, 
March 8h, 1860. By F. D. Huntington, Preacher to the 
University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morale 
in Harvard College, A neatly printed and bound little 
book of seventy pages, Price 60 cents, 

From Lirrent, Son & Co,, Boston, through T. B. Patent 
son & Baornens, Philadelphia:— 

THK LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. This story first made 
ite appearance in this country in the pages of Littell’ 
Living Age, and ia now published tn book-form, and 
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added to the collection of “Tales of the Living Age,"’ 
which have been and are being published by this firm 
it is au Interesting and exciting story of the time of the 
(wusades, I’rice 00 conte 

From Danny & Jacnson, Now York, through 6, 6 
bivane, Philadelphia 

RUTLEDOK 
written in the form of an autobiography, and bearing 
aud 


A spirited and deeply interesting novel, 
uumletakable traces of the talent veniue of ite 
author, Who has, if we mistake not, already appeared 
before the literary publie ries 61 2 

MARGARET MONCHIVIE, the Pivet Lowe of Aaron 
tury, A Romane of the Revolution, Withan Appendix, 
contaluing the Letters of Colonel Hare to “ Kate’ and 


Wiva,"’ and from “ Leonor," ete, ete, Ty Charles 
Hurdett, author of ' Three Per Cont, a Month, 
Marriage,’ ' Marian Desmond," ote, With a freatmile 
of the celebrated Cipher Key 


The thetdente and characters lutre 


' Meeond 
Letter and This te an 
historical romance 
juced tn it are, for the moat part, real, the author having 
ueed hia finey th Weaving them together ries #1 Ws 

AEUMONS, Ty ev, William Morley Panshor, To 
which te prefixed a Plea for Clase Meetings, and an 
Willian Tf, Milburn 


rend author of these sermons ta eet down aa one of the 


lutroduetion, by Ney The reve 
mont eloquent of Bugliah living Wesleyan proachors 

From W, A, Townsenn & Co,, New York, through 6 
G. Evawa, Philade Iphin 

HAWKRVIEW: A Plimily Miatory af our cron Timea 
Hy Holme Lee, author of “ Againat Wind and Tide," 
“Sylvan Holt's The author of this 
romance ie so Well Known #8 & moat epirited and grace. 


Dauughter,"’ ete 
& ’ 


ful writer, that we are sure this new production from 
his peu will be received immediately iuto public favor 
Price #1 00 

From Mason Darornens, New York, through J. B 
Lirpincory & Co,, Philadelphia; 

POEMS, By William H, Holeombe, M.D, A fine 
volume, printed on delicately tinted paper, and plainly, 
yet neatly bound, We have had no time to give as tho 
rough an examination as we eught of the poems it con- 
talus before pronouncing an opinion concerning them; 
but, from an occasional one which we have read, wher- 
ever we chanced to open the book, we believe they possess 
much poetic sentiment and beauty 

LETTERS ON THE DIVINE TRINITY, Addressed to 
Henry Ward Beecher. By B. F. Barrott. 
were published in Zhe Swedenborgian, a monthly rell- 
gious magazine. 


These letters 


The occasion of them was a paragraph 
in Mr, Beecher's sermon on ‘‘ Understanding God,” pub- 
lished in The Independent of March 31st, 1859. 

From Suripon & Co., New York, through E. H. Burien 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

MARY BUNYAN, the Dreamer's Blind Daughter. A 
Tale of Religious Persecution, By Sallio Rochester 
Ford, author of ‘Grace Truman.” This tale is laid in 
Eugland, in the seventeenth century, and John Bunyan 
is introduced as one of the principal charactors. Though 
somewhat religious in its tone, it has suffcient romance 
and intrigue in it to be entitled to the name of novel. 
Price #1 00 

WILD NELL, the White Mountain Girl By Mra, 
J. Moore, author of “The Golden Logacy: A Story of 


Life's Phases," “Anna Clayton; or, the Mother's Trial," 
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ete, ete Illustrated 
We hardly know what to say concerning this book, We 
do not Wish to condemn it, for the style is excellent, and 
there are many things really commendable in it; but, 
in our opinion, there laa slight extravagance in ite plot 


With a steel portrait of the author, 


and incidents, While marrying the heroine to a young 
lord, whieh might de very Well in an Baglish novel, 
we think hardly Consistent with American ideus of 
democracy, In outward appearance, the volume is 
very elegant dud beautiful 

From J, h. Tinton & Co,, Boston, through Wa, & & 
ALvnny Mantion, Philadelphia 

THE HOWMIN-WOY; of, How Nat Got hla Learning 
An Kxample for Youth, Hy William M, Thayer, author 
of The Poor Hoy and Merchant Prines,” "The Poor 
"Prom PoorlHouse to Pulpit," 
"The design of this 
anya the profies, lato show the young how 


Girl and Trae Woman," 
‘Talos from the Hible,"' ete, ete 
volume," 
‘odd momenta’ and small opportunities may be used in 
the sequisition of kKnowledy: It cuntalne several fine 
iiivetrations, Priee 7) douta 

TALIA VROM THE DIDLE, Pur the Young 
"Life at the Virestde 


Those tales are intended t 


iy Wil 
The 


i eronte 


linn M, Thayer, author of 
lubbineloy,"' ete, ete 
ah tnterest ln the Dible tn the minds of the young, aud 
by lending & charm to ite bietorical and narrative por 
tiutia, load them to seek further for ite truthea 

From & VFieipa, 
HAsAnD, Philadelphia 

KL FURKIDES, Hy the author of The Lamplighter 
and " Mabel ’ All "The 
lighter,"’ and the still more beautiful story which fol 
lowed it, Mabel Vaugha,"’ 
announcement of a new novel by the same author to 
induce them to obtain it without delay, Both 


former novels met unprecedented success, ‘The Lamp 


Tickwon Boston, through BamunL 


Vaugha who read Lamp 


will only need to nee the 
thome 
lighter” having reached a sale of nearly one hundred 
thousand copies, ‘ El Fureides" isan Oriental romance, 
aud opens a wide fleld for the display of her peculiar 
powers, Price $1 00 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD: A Sequel to School-Daya 
at Rugby, By Thomas Hughes, author of * School-Days 
at Rugby,"’ * Scouring of the White Horse,"' ete This 
story continues through part V1, with unabated interest 
Price 12 cents 

From Tus American Binnie Union, New York, through 
James CHALLEN & Son, Philadelphia:— 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO PHILEMON, ae the Basis of a Revision of the 
Common English Version ; and a Revised Version, with 
Notes. From a prefatory note by the Secretary of the 
Bible Union, we learn that ‘‘all the revisions thus far 
published by the American Bible Union are preliminary. 
They are circulated in the expectation that they will be 
subjected to a thorough criticism, in order that their 
imperfections, whatever they may be, may be disclosed 
and corrected by the final committee, Until adopted by 
the Union, the views expressed are those of the respec- 
tive revisers,”’ 


From Ontven Diraon & Co, Boston, through Brex & 
LAwTonN, Philadelphia:— 

ONE TUNDRED VOLUNTARIES, PRELUDES, AND 
INTERLUDES, for the Organ, Harmonium, or Meodwn, 
Dy C. IL, Rink 
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ONK HUNDRED BRAUTIFUL MELODIBS FOR THE 
VIOLIN, Selected from all the 
The frat of these books is very valuable for the beauty 


huvortle Operaa 


and originality of ite music, the composer of which ts 
one of the most noted and talented of musicians, The 
sooond, aa ite tithe Indicates, containa «a large number of 
the choleest opera aire, arranged in an easy aad eliaple 


atyle for the violin 


From Muwnow & Co,, Boston, through Witttam 8, & 
Aiynnp Mautinn, Philadelphia 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONSON MIND, By Dr, Whate 


ly, author of * Blements of Logie," Lessons on Morals," 


ote, A writer so distinguished and well known ae Arch 
bishop Whately needs little elee than to have his works 
aunouneed, This short treatioe on mind, from ite clear 
ness of thought, simplicity of language, and variety of 
illustration, Is ealoulated to be extensively useful, 

THE BARKPOOTED MAIDEN: A Tule, Dy Berthold 
Auerbach, Translated by Kile Buckminster Lee, I 
lustrated A pretty little German story, showing the 
natural upward progress of one possessing ludustry, 

wightness, and goodness, however poor and [riendlons 
they may be at thelr outset in life, It is a story often 
told, but coming to us with the German pecullaritios of 
thought aud ineldent, there la something fresh aud 
striking about it, It is very well illustrated 

From Govutp & Lixcoiy, Boston, through WiLtiaM 8 
& Atyuny Mantis, Philadelphia: 

THE SIGNET RING, and other Gemma 
J. de Liefde 


tion from a reel Dutch author; 


From the Duteh 
of the Rev We very rarely have a transla 
and this excellent and 
interesting book seema like a especial gift of goodness 
There are three impressive stories, all models of #tyle 
and expression in writing for those who seek the sim 
pileity oftruth, There isa rich vein of wisdom running 
through the most common détaila of life, aud a quaint 
manner that keeps the attention of the reader wide 
We think the book will be sought for by the 


wake 


religious publie of all denominations 


Godeys Arm-Chair, 


— 


‘iowa Benaiea Another of our gemograph 
Tn this engraving eve ry one will recognise one of 


We believe that we are 


plates 
the amusements of their youth 
the only magasine in the country that has published 
gomograph engravings 


BALTIMORE AND Onto RAiLnoap.—We have recently 
had a very pleasant ride over this road, the mont mag- 
uificent inthis country, and the trip made more agreeable 
by the kind attention of that most indefatigable, lutelll- 
gent, and witty W. Prescott Smith, Eaq., who aceom- 
panied our party, We have not time in this number to 
give a detail of our progress, but in our next we shall 
enter fully into the subject 

Our Receipra,—Those for preserving published lately 
are worth the whole year's subscription to housekeepers. 
No three receipt books contain as many receipts on the 
subject. 

Hlowrvexr dull a woman may be, she will understand 
all there is in love; however intelligent a man may be, 
he will never kuow but half of it. 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


_—— 


A Moar Cexevun Invention, The triamph of ma 
chinery—" The Diamond Ruffle Trimming," for ladiey’ 
and children's under garments, pillow-cases, skirts, 


childven's drawers, ote, This ts really one of the mow 


tisoful Inventions of thia most inventive age, They are 
furnished in size from a half to three Inches, For a very 
small eum a whole day's work may be saved, We com 


slider thie ene of the moat labor-saving articles of the 
present day, and we are pleased that the Lady's Book 
should be made the organ for ite promulgation, Eyvory- 
thing that will save labor to our lady subscribers we 
are glad to inform them of. The articles eau be ordered 
of T, J, Oakley, 906 Broadway, New York 

Ilo von THe SeaDannen! CamMpen And ATLANTIC 
RAILHOAD. A chance ls now offered our citizens to enjoy 
a comfortable bath, a delightful enlff of the sea alr, and 
several hours’ wandering on the beach, for the trifling 
sum of #2 40 for the round trip, Tickets good for three 
Can leave here in the morning at 7.90, and re 
turn in the afternoon, Under the care of Mr, Brodhead, 
thin road in admirably managed 


days 


Cozzens’ Horan, Weer Port. It ls a conceded feet 
that every person should at least once in their lives 
visit the great school for cadets at Weet Point, and see 
the moat beautiful portion of the scenery of the Hudson, 
There ia also another inducement in the hotel iteelf, 
kept as it le by the most able and agreeable hoat in the 
United Statese—W, I, Cozzens, The hotel is situated on 
the most beautifal point of the river, commanding & 
view of the Highlands, The grounds are handsomely 
laid out, and, in facet, a week or two can be spent there 
most delightfully, 

We extract the following Just notice from the Colum 
bua Kagquirer j= 

* Woman's llome Doon ov Meanta: a work for mothers 
and families, By Jno, Stalnback Wilson, M.D, Weare 
ludebted to the authora physlelan of this elty—fors 
copy of the above work, A hasty examination of it 
watinfies ts that it contains a great amount of hygiente 
information of value to Women—tnformation (mportant 
for them to know, The author treats his subject aye 
tomatically and very plainly, dispensing with or explali 
ing the techuleal terma whieh make many medical books 
wo diffleult of comprehension to the people generally. 
Ilo displays not only a thorough theoretical acquaintance 
with his subjects, but experience and practical know: 
ledge, The work ta well deseribed by ite tithe, Dr, 
Wilson ta the editor of the Health Department of Godey's 
Lady's Book, and one of the editors of the Bavannal 
Medical Journal, positions which alone are a sufficient 
guaranty of hie iutimate acquaintance with the tople 
The book is handsomely got up, 
We pre 


of which he writes 
js of convenient size, and contains 360 pages, 
sume that it is for sale at our bookstores," 
Bornowenrs are not forgotten by our friends of the 
press, Read what the Newton Star says on the subjecti- 
‘*Those persons who are in the habit of borrowing 
would do well to subseribe for Godey at once, and 
thereby save their friends a good deal of inconvenience, 
besides conferring a great benefit upon their families, 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said :— 
‘For Godey I will send to-morrow, 
And then I'll neither lend nor borrow?’” 
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GODEY'S ARM-CHAIR, 


Parry Cake Potwa, Composed by J, 1, MeNaughton, 
and inseribed to J, Starr Holloway 

This lea Polka Characteriatique, lively and, graceful, 
Mr, McNaughton ia one of 
our moet successful composers, and, in taseribing the 
“Patty Cake" to the musteal editor of the Book, waa 
influenced by a epirit of good humor which we should 
like to see extended in the wide cireulation of the piece 


and easy of performance 


among our patrons, One thousand coplos at least ought 
to be disposed of, on the merita of the ploee alone; and, 
toald In this distribution, Mr, Holloway will mall copies 
to any address, free of postage, at Afty counts cach; or it 
may be ordered with any of the plecos named in the list 
in the July number of the Nook 

The " Patty Cake Polka" la embellished with a beaut! 
ful, lively colored Hthographie tithe, Letters or ordera 
wont to Mr, Holloway, Philadelphia, will be promptly 
attended to, il 


Lapine are the beat Judges of what la bhoeoming, Read 
the following from our friend of the Hightstown Village 
Record » — 

" Godey given a ludlerous pleture in his latest number, 
representing ‘grandmother, mother, and daughter, or 
the three ayes of dross,’ whieh we think ts almost suff 
elent to cure any hater of erinoline or advocate of short 
dresses, Buch a ridiculous fyure as that of the grand 
mother we could hardly have imagined, and yet it ts 
exactly the embodiment of a theory which so many of 
the ‘lords of creation’ have this long time been endeavor. 
ing to force upon the ladies for their practical adoption, 
The large bonnet, the lank ekirt, and exposed ankle look 
#0 odious that we really do not wonder at the ladies for 
their obstinacy In refusing to accept the suggestions of 
these masculine busy-bodles, For ourown part, although 
we plead guilty of a cruel hit once in a while at the eon 
celts of our fale friends, we feel convineed that they are 
the beat Judges of what ls becoming and graceful tu toilet 
strangements; and for beautiful atylos we can safely 
reer them to Godey's fashiou-plates, which are always 
reliable aud in good taste," 

Tam Onnaments. Ladies wishing hair made Into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
earrings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Kditor, A 
very large number of orders have recently been Mlied, and 
the articles have given great eatiafaction, 

Wo give the prices at which we will send these beautl- 
ful articles ;— 


Breastpina, from $4 to #12 

Ear-rings, from #4 50 to #10, 

Braceleta, from $3 to #15, 

Rings, from $1 60 to 63, 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12, 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, #4 50, 
Hair Studs from ® 50 to $11 the set 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to 611 the set. 


HA is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love, It is so light, so gentle, 
%0 escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say; ‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

Two more original designs of cottages in this number, 
by two different artists. 
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Wu received a letter lately with the following endorse 
mont on ibt~- 

“Those who rob the mails will please observe that 
thin lotter ia directed to an editor, and ia likely to contain 
a mint of money; but unless it reaches ite destination 
the galain our parte are likely to go without the fashions ; 
#0 handa off," 

Mutuop ov Finpine THe Covnens ov THe AIR WHEN THE 
Wind te BTILt.Tlace & basin of water in a free ox 
posure, throw # red-hot cinder into it, and observe how 
the smoke which it produces inclines, Ballore throw a 
pleee of live coal into the sea for the same purpose; and 
also wet a finger, hold it up in the alr, and then by 
feeling whieh part beeomes (by evaporation) cool, they 
judye of the direction of the current of alr, 

Wu insert in our own department this out of a bonnet, 


which is now all the rage, Everybody has it; men, 





women, and children we were going to any, but we will 
leave out the fret, It certainly le the most popular 
eovering for the fomale head we have ever seen, 


ACROSTIC, 
To Ma. L, A, Goner 
Lowa may thy Lady's Took appear, 
Our homes to grace, and hearts to cheer, 
Untold are half ite merite known, 
Ite boaution with ite years have grown 
Kurpaseod by none, admired by all, 


A aplendid work, that ne'er ean fall 


Gindden, then, our hearta, From thy store 
Of rich aud ever-varied lora, 

Delun still to give aa, ae thou haat, 

Kach mouth a new and fresh repaat, 

Yost cach more sumptuous than tho last, 


Ninnixn THankrot, 


Senare prom AN Onannven'sa Nore-Boox, 1, 1 have 
heard many women complaining of their husbands 
neglect of home, A spoonful of honey will keep more 
bees In the hive than will ten of vinegar, 

2. How frequently do we hear parents may; My ehil 
dren are so very uoruly!"’ I believe young 
are something like young trees—much depends upon 


minds 


training 

3. Many women, and men also, complain of having 
too much work, If they attended to their own business 
only, they would do much to ease themselves, 

4. Tam acquainted with an old bachelor who loves to 
be telling the miseries of married men, My slight 
knowledge of physiognomy teaches me that he ie not 
the happiest man alive 


Do our subscribers look at our notices published 
on our cover? They are different ones every month, 
Had we ten times the space, we could fill it monthly 
with similar notices. Can any other magazine in the 
world publish so many and such favorable notices? 
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I~pant BRorcation.—We would raise our volee againat 
that pernicious ayatem of brain-work miscallod infantile 
education, It ignores, or le ignorant of, the lawa both 
of the physical and functional development of thia moat 
importantorgan, It neglecta the sequences under which 
ite various faeultion appear, It hae little regard to the 
laws under which the senses educe the powers of the 
brain, Tt either crushes the imagination, a0 active in 
childhood, by a premature development of the reflective 
feeultion, or Ht overwhelmea a feeully Which requires no 
stimulus by @ host of artificial expedionts, Heneo the 
greater development of early minchiefa; hence the in 
stances of dieproportional feultion, the wayward will, 
the unbalanced conduct, the physical exhaustion and 
cramped development of the body, the result of the eon 
tention of uoharmonious and disordered powers and 
passions, The ehapter on the early training of ehild 
hood ja yet to be written; and even were it at hand, we 
believe that the errors of the present system are no 
methodized and overrated, so many prises are offered 
for treading ite paths, that fow would listen to, and 
fower practiae ita precepts, One of the mont thoughtful 
minds of our Umee@ir B, Brodleein pointing out some 
of ita views, has all bat preferred leaving the brain fillow 
to storing it ae it is now stored ta lafaney and childhood 
We copy the following from an exchange, and are 
sorry that we did not preserve the name of the paper 
It appeara that Thackaray'a Magasine, in London, pald 
the Poet-Lanreate of Bogland, Tennyson, sixteen hun 
deed dollars for a poem, and the following two verses 
are just one-half of it, or eight hundred dollara’ worth) 
'' What doos little birdie aay, 
In her neat at poop of day? 
lot me fly, saya little birdie, 
Mother, let me ly away 
Hivdio, reat a little longer, 
Till thy little Wings are stronger 
Bo she reste a little longer, 
Then she flies away 


‘What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day? 

aby saya, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and haste away 

Haby, sleep & little longer, 

Until hie litthe lews wet atronger : 
And, after waiting like the birdie, 
Haby, too, shall dy away,’ 


‘Tan'tthatgrand’? TIen'titthe quintescence of poetry? 
Here's sixteen lines of our own, same atyle, same mea 
sure, and embodying about as much sentiment, for which 
we will willingly take a quarter:-— 


*** What does little froggie say, 
In his pond at peep of day? 
Let me swim, says little froggie, 
Bullfrog, let me swim away, 
Froggie, rest a little longer, 
Till your little legs are stronger ; 
So he mounts upon a chunk, 
And then into the pond ker-o-ch-u-n-k, 


*** What does little piggie say, 
In his sty at peep of day?’ 
Piggie says, like little froggie, 
Let me go and root to-day. 
Piggie, wait a little longer, 
Till your snout grows hard and stronger. 
If you suck a little longer, 
Piggie then may root away.’"’ 





Youne writers and those who have not acquired a 
literary reputation must remember that the mere inser- 
tion of their articles in the Lady's Book is quite a com- 


pensation in itself. It is useless forthem to ask us what 


price we pay; it would be better to ask if we will insert 
their productions, 
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Aven requesta na this we cannot attend to; we have 
no time to look over our numbers for several years,” 
to fod a receipt, If Bubseriber’ would take either or 
both of Mea, Hale's receipt-books, she would have a 
library of reeolpts on all subjects at her command 

“Having elipped from an old number of your mage 
sine, several yoars singe, aroceiptfor® * * © *, and 
lent It to & friend, who haa lowt it, [take the liberty of 
writing to you, asking If you will please favor a aul 
aeriber to your Invaluable magasine by stating through 
the May number, If conventonteethe above 
You will thereby oblige 

"A Be wecningn,” 


monutioned reoeipt 


Whar orn Paantion Korvon can Bupriy, Address 
Vashion Bdltor, care L, A. Godey, Phlladelphia, Mr 
Hale is not the fehion editrens 

Halrework, pattorna fr all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, capa, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantitias, talmas, mantion, hoaddresses, shawls, bead 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroldery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, tnfanta’ ward 
robes or patterna for the same, stamped collars, orne 
balla, Canvas for working, ete, ete 

Two young ladies would like situations as teachers (ny 
a healthy locality, or In an tnatitution or family, pro 
vided the remuneration leample, The Boyileh branches, 
music on plano and guitar, Latin, German, and French, 
with leathor-work and wax towers, will be taught; 
Creelan oll, water colors, Oriental, antique, monoehro 
matic, polyehromatic, and enamel patatiog, and penell 
drawing, in the beat atyle, Addrows MJ, N. K, Bow H, 
Now Lisbon, Columbiana County, Ohio 

Hark Drain Foun Dirrrarnt Cotons—The moat pete 
foot article of this kind, manufietured by the celebrated 
Heorger, of Paria, is now for aale in this city by Pouladous, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. Tt will eolor the halt 
binek, brown, light brown, or of a very light almo=t faxen 
color, There ia no deception tn this, for we have seen the 
article tried, aud pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very heat hair dye we have ever seen, Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye, In addition to theabove, Mr 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line 

Tax editor of the Bristol Clarion saya: 

'*Godey has got to bea national institution, and his 
loss would be the cause of a national grief, Por the 
last fifteen years, and in nearly as many different Btates, 
we have read the Book, with a very fow exeeptions, 
every month, and each time with the prond conselout 
ness that it was our own, We have travelled with the 
Book down the Mississippi on a flat boat, up the Missouri 
on a stern-wheeler, have slept with it in a log-cabin in 
the wilds of Michigan and Arkansas, have seen it in the 
iron mines of Lake Superior, and in the shanty of the 
coal-heaver of Illinois. Everybody, from the highest 
to the lowest, takes it; fashionable ladies consult it a 
assiduously as they do their looking-glass. The only 
wonder with us is that any family can get along with- 
out it."’ 

We have something to say on this subject. A lady 
friend of ours was on her way to the Bast Indies with 
her husband. In mid ocean, they spoke a vossel, and 
exchanged papers; one of the readable matters received 
from the other vessel was a copy of the Lady's Book. 
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GODEY'S ARM-CHAIR, 


How TO DRESS A DOLL 


We conclude our article on this eabject, These pat 
terns enlarwed will be found of great service to mothers 
for thelr children 

Niant® Dantes (Pig, 1).—Thia te made of ealieo, but it 
need not be quite eo tne as the white petticoat; doable 
it the sive required, and out it 
tu the shape of Pig, 9 for the 
frout; double another pleee for 
the back, eut to the shape of 
Viv. band cutdown ae farasa, 
then out ont two bell sleeves 
the shape of Fig, 4, run and 
foll the sides of back and front 
together up ae fr ae the arm 
holes, and the same upon the 
shoulders; dothe placket-hole 
the same aetna the ekirt of the 
frock, and make a rather broad 
how 
run and fell up the sleeves, 
yather them up neatly at the 
band 
enough to elip over the hands 
of your doll, baekentiteh tt, 
aud put the gathering inte the band, Fig, 4, and do the 


hem round the bottom: 


onda; make a large 








same to the other sleeve; eut some 


ealico on the Cross, put some eotton Vig, 4 
cord in the inside of it, and tack round 
the arm-holea; then back-atiteh in the 
sleeves, pulling them rather further in 
than usual, and hem them inside the 
hightdress; gather the top up, and 
make @ band the size of your doll's 
neck, and put the gathering in as you 
did the sleeves, Get some narrow 
embroidery, and put it round the neck 
and sleeves, placing it both at the top 
and bottom of the band, and sew some 
tape on for the strings round the neck ; 
then make a wider band, long enough 


to tie about the doll's waist, and round it at each end, 





Fig. oOo 





Fig. 6. 








é = 
? a 


and make a frill of work round each end, as Fig. 6, then 
back-stiteh it to the middle of the front 
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J B. TILTON & CO,, 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Paloting, the following 
elegaut pletures, whieh they will wend, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price, Now pietures constantly 
belng published 

Kaeh are prepared on eultable paper, with tinta, ete, ; 
and full direetions to palnt, to mix each color, frame, 
ote,, Without extra charge, There are no other publieh 
ere of such pletures, nor ean any other pletures be made 
tosofully resemble a canvas oll palating, or remain per 
foot nathone, The soaree and cheap ploturos are not mult 
able, and diagaat people of taste with these beautiful arte 


Hise of Plate, 


beside margin, Price 

On the Prairie, very fine 10 by 47 4g 00 
Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot 

lhoy ; lo * gy oo 
The Warefoot Boy, companion te Mary 

Dow P dé gw wm 

The Reetor's Ward , lw 2 1 ov 


The Marriage of John Alden, in the 
* Courtehip of Miles Btandiah,"’ la" 17 1 0 


The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 


Madonna della Reala, by Corregylo 10" Qy 1 00 
Kvangeline, from Longfellow ld * 3 1 0 
Heatvice Conel, from the celebrated 

painting by Guido ' a Oy 1 0 
Joan D'Are , 1 i 1 0) 
Age and Infancy, a beautiful Pamily 

Uroup ‘ Ww a 200 
The Happy Family, beautiful Family 

Group , i’ 17 1 2 
Hiawatha's Wooing, from Longfellow lt " 18 1 ow 
The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan 

jou to Hiawatha's Woolng “ 19 1 0 
The Jows-harp Lesson, by Drunet 9" oul wo 
The Little Mrd, by Nranet oo wo 
Loe Orphelines, eopy from celebrated 

palotiug ‘ 5” i 1 


They are the originators of several of the moat popular 
new etyles of painting, and publish the valuable bouk, 
Ant Keonkationa 
yours is viven in this book, with that of Professor Day, 


Their eareful experience of several 


the ploneer teacher, Who has snecessfully taught in Bu 
rope and the beat seminaries in New Bnuyland 

Ite value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
ata great distance, for itgives lnatructions howto make 
all materiale used, valuable receipts, ete, Some of the 
branches taught are 

Veneil Drawing, Ol Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cone-werk, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronging, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per 
fect flower, fruit, ete. ; Bign Painting, Shell-work, Paint- 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 


Oriental 


ete 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo 
$1 50 
paid, by mail. 


Price 
This and all our pictures and books sent, post- 





A Youna@ LADY desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with this 
in view, and has a good inetrument (Boardman & 
Gray's), which she could place in the school if desired, 
Address Mrs. Alice B, Havey, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE CITY 
Lerten Il.—Impaompru CHAnADRA 

Draw Svar: 
brilliantly, and, tired as I am to-day, | take my pen, as 
I want to tell you all about it while it is fresh iu my 
memory. 
ning. The parlors are double, with sliding doors, aud 
these served instead of a curtain. The back parlor, 
with a little room leading out from it, was given up to 
us, and the audience assembled in the front, We had 
made no preparation whatever for our charades, trusting 
to our wits for words and appropriate action; so the 


The party at Mra. Willlame'’s passed off 


Our party were the performers for the eve- 


first five minutes were spent in the selection of words. 
The first word selected was 


Innocent 


The folding doors were closed, and Walter and Hattie 
went up stairs to dress ior the first scene. They soon 
re-appeared, Walter wore a green cricket-jacket, gray 
inexpressibles, low shoes, an old hat, and personated 
the Irish hostler of an inn. Hattie, in a neat little 
chintz apron and coquettish cap, was the barmaid of 
the same establishment. The doors opened for the first 
scene, discovering Hattie setting a tea-table, singing 
merrily at the same time. Enter Walter. It would 
take too much time and space to give the conversations, 
but a little courting scene, in which Walter urged 
Hattie to be his wife, to preside over an inn of her own, 
followed. There was much wit and lively acting in the 
little scene, and then the doors closed. 

The actors were all ready for the next syllable, having 
dressed while the first was acting. Uncle Walter and 
Aunt Harriet were on the stage when the scene opened, 
and a little domestic chat filled up a few moments. Then 
Gracie came in. She sat down beside her father, and in 
a hesitating tone asked permission to spend the evening 
at a picture gallery with—with Harry—not Harry—Mr, 
Smith. An indignant refusal was given. Questions 
and threats drew forth Grace's love story, and in the 
midst of her confession Mr. Smith (Harvey) entered. 
He modestly requested permission to court Grace! Then 
came the explosion! 
was torn from his arms by Uncle Walter, prayed for 
permission to love her own Harry, was refused, and the 


Gracie cried, embraced Harvey, 


scene ended by Harvey's being turned from the house, 
and Grace condemned to be shut in her own room, on 
bread and water. 

Scene third was intrusted to little Minnie, and the 
child acted it marvellously well. 
child, she came upon the scene, the parlor of a rich 
man’s house. After wandering from picture to picture, 
timidly touching the articles of furniture, and hoping 
that the owner of all these fine things will aid her by a 
gift for her sick mother, she finds upon the floor a cent. 
The temptation to keep it, the struggle with this desire, 
and the final triumph of honesty were very prettily 
acted, and the scene ended by Minnie’s leaving the room 
to find the owner of the coin. 

The last scene was a tableau. Mrs. Williams has a 
little grandchild, only fifteen months old, whose parents 
are visiting their mother. We persuaded the mother to 
lend us her treasure, and took him softly from the cradle. 
In his white night-dress, with a rich shawl thrown over 
him, leaving the rounded neck and arms bare, we laid 
him upon the crimson velvet sofa, fast asleep. The 
lights were lowered, and Gracie played softly a “dream 
waltz.” As the little one slept quietly, we kept the 
doors open for about two minutes; thea Walter stepped 


Dressed as a beggar 
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forward, and asked the company to guess the word, 
After some errors, t was given 
The next word chosen was 


Patchwork, 


I personated, in the first scene, an indigent, or, as 
Walter said, an indignant widow, and Minuie was my 
child, There was some little conversation about a patch 
upon Minnie’s dress (it was a startling patch, Snsey— 
green upon crimson) and the ridicule to which the ehild 
was subjected at school upon this account. A little 
sensible advice upon the importance of education, the 
folly of leaving school because meanly dressed, a touch. 
ing appeal to the child, introducing poverty, hard work, 
and the difficulty of providing any clothes, reconciled 
Minnie to the patch, and the scene closed. 

For the second scene, we turned the parlor into a com- 
plete workshop, where each of us carried on a different 
kind of work. Walter, as a cobbler, mended a very 
antiquated pair of boots; Gracie, a milliner, worked 
upon a blue satin bonnet; Hattie, as a dressmaker, 
stitched most industriously upon a dress; Harvey, a 
cabinetmaker, turned a table upside down to repair the 
leg ; | worked upon a piece of embroidery ; Mary, maid 
of all work, in a servant's dress, swept the room, while 
little Minnie, with a bundle of straws, was a basket- 
maker. We all conversed, each one putting forth the 
merits of his own particular trade 

The third scene was the whole word. Acap, spectacles, 
and loose chintz dress transformed me into a grandmother 
teaching Minnie how to make patchwork. 

The next word was 

Songstresa. 

The first scene was between Hattie and Minnie—a 
music lesson. Minnie informed the teacher that she 
was invited to a party, and was to sing, requesting her 
to select some songs for the oceasion. Hattie gravely 
informed her that the word songs was obsolete. Ballads, 
arias, cavatinas, anything but songs. Two were finally 
selected, and, with a renewed charge not to use again 
the word songs, Minnie was dismissed. 

The second scene was between Gracie and Harvey, & 
flirting scene, the lover pleading for a tress of hair, 
Gracie coquettishly refusing, till, finaily conquered, she 
let him take one of the golden curls. Suddenly both 
discovered that there were no scissors to sever the lock 
from its companions, and, going to find these, ended the 
scene, and saved Gracie’s curl. 

The last scene was the green-room of the opera house. 
Your humble servant, dressed @ la Norma, personated 
the prima donna, All the flnery in the house was scat- 
tered about on the rest of our corps dramatique, to make 
them personate the other members of the opera company, 
and Walter took the part of the manager. Signora, la 
prima donna, was ina rage. The tenor had failed to 
hand her the bouquets thrown upon the stage, and she 
refused to go again upon the stage unless the fenore 
apologized, which Harvey, the tenor, positively refused 
todo. Broken English reigned overthe scene. Finally, 
the tenor came to terms, peace was restored, and the 
pacified songstrese and tenor inflicted a duet from 
“Norma” upon the audience, 

The next word was 


Ovurtshtp. 
The first scene was capital. Two friends of Walter's 
and Harvey's, Morris Jarvis and Graham Leslie, came 
in to assist us, and some of the gentlemen in the audience 
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took silent parts, The scene chosen for the word Court 
was the trial of Pickwick, in Plekwiek verens Bardell, 
Morris took Busfus, and gave portions of his speech 
with great effect 

The second scene was between Graham and Harry 
Bates, one of Gracie's admirers, They gave us a scene 
between two sailors, with a quarrel as to the merits of 
their respective ships, Graham slnging a capital sailor's 
song, and Harry dancing a hornpipe, 

The last scene was between Hattie and Walter, As 
any scene of courtship was appropriate, they chose the 
one between Elder Sniftles and Widow Bedott. They 
were dressed in the Yankee country dress of thirty 
years back, and made their scene intensely funny. 

Another word, the last of the evening, was 


Dramatic. 


Scene first, an apothecary shop, Graham figuring as 
the apothecary, Enter Walter, an enraged doctor, and 
then the fan commenced, One of Walter's patients was 
on the rapid road to recovery, instead of promising fees 
fora month forward, owing to the rascally apothecary 
sending a dram or drachma of Eau de Vie (brandy) in- 
stead of something else ordered. Puns, bon-mots, and 
sharp hits at the various practices of medicine, flew 
about thickly, and the scene ended with much applause. 

In the second scene, attic, Harvey, in a very seedy 
costume, personated the starving attic poet, and I was 
his wife. We improvised the plot of a tragedy, burlesque 
of course, which was received, to our great satisfaction, 
with hearty laughter. Of course, references were made 
to starvation, living in an attic, persecuted, unappre- 
ciated genius, and the cruelty of mankind in general, 
and human nature in particular. 

The last scene of the play was our crowning effort 
for the evening. Harry Bates took the character of a 
manager in distress, who has advertised for actors, 
His defer- 
ence to acknowledged talent and well-known names, 


native talent, and, Susy, he was splendid. 


his high tone to beginners, his bargains and consequen- 
tial talk of ‘*my theatre’ were perfect. 

Graham was the first applicant. He wished to play 
A specimen of his talents was de- 
manded, and he gave quotations from ‘* London Assur- 
ance’ and ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing,’’ well read and 
acted. 


genteel comedy, 


Hattie applied next for the post of singer between the 
acts. She has a very powerful mezzo-soprano voice and 
a good knowledge of music. Taking her seat at the 
piano, she sang “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,”’ imitating the airs of concert singers. She threw 
in the most marvellous trills, cadenzas, scales, and 
flourishes, with an utter disregard of time and tune, 
and finished by dwelling on the last note till her face 
Was perfectly crimson, and Harry in an ecstasy of terror, 
lest she should never stop that “linked sweetness long 
drawn out.” 

Walter came next. High tragedy was his forte. He 
was ‘‘got up’ in an alarmingly poetical manner—Byron 
collar, hair pushed up from the forehead, and “eyes in 
4 fine frenzy rolling.” He gave Othello’s last speech, 
stabbed himself with @ butter-knife (the only dagger 
handy), and retired. 

Mary took the part of a timid, stage-struck girl, who 
had never tried her skill. She applied, with a hesitat- 
ing, frightened manner, for tragic parts, and read a pas- 
sage from Macbeth, with “‘O dear, how scared I am!”’ 
“Oh, I wish I hadn't come!’ “Oh, if I was only at 
home!" ete. by way of parenthesis to ‘ Come, come, ye 
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spirits that tend," ete 
effective, 

Harvey and I applied with Minnie. He wished for 
Irish characters, I for Yankee, while Minnie was to 
dance, She gave the audience a ‘Highland Fling" 
very prettily performed, and Harvey aud | gave the 
kitchen courtship of a newly caught Hibernian and a 
cute Yankee girl. 

Gracie came last, She introduced herself as Mins D——., 
the ¢ragedienne, and ‘took on airs,’ talked of her posi- 
tion, exacted monstrous salary, and demanded unheard- 
of privileges, Then she recited from memory a scene 
from ‘ Medea,"’ ordering Harry round, in making her 
preparations, and sweeping up the room with immense 
dignity. You cannot fancy anything more absurd than 
the contrast between her tiny, fairylike figure, mignonne 
face, and childlike beauty, and the regal airs she assumed. 
The reading, too, was rich. Such contortions as her 
pretty face took, in the endeavor to look flerce and 
Medea-like, and such terrible ranting were never seen 
on any stage. Gracie won thunders of applause. 

Now, Susy dear, if you wish to have impromptu 
charades, you can take these for a model, and act out 
countless words, It is rare fun for the performers, and, 
if your audience tire, change places, and let them per- 
form while you look on, After each one, let some one 
of the actors ask the audience for the word. 

I have spun out this letter to a most unpardonable 
length, and must close. Good by. Ea. 


It was well acted and very 


Secret on No Secret.—G. P. R. James, Bsaq., in his 
late historical novel, entitled ‘The Cavalier,” page 145, 
says: ‘* Like words inscribed in that sympathetic ink of 
which we read, it can only be deciphered by those who 
have the secret," etc. Now I have the secret, and I will 
send to any person, at any place, full instructions how 
to write a secret or invisible letter, which no one is able 
to read or decipher except the writer and his corre- 
spondent; and also how to render said letter visible at 
will. Inclose fifteen cents in post-stamps to W. 8. Garr- 
ngY, Box 100, Washington, Daviess County, Indiana. 


A Worp To Writers.—We find, with this heading, 
the following in Life I/lustrated, which expresges our 
own views exactly: ‘ Never ask an editor who has re- 
jected your manuscript his reasons for so doing ; if he 
chooses to inform you, take the criticisms without debate. 
An editor is often obliged to decline articles which per- 
sonally he would be glad to publish, because he thinks 
them not such as his readers may desire, or for other 
reasons equally valid. Remember, an author usually 
sees merits in his article not perceptible to others, while 
there may be defects in it of which he is not aware. It 
should be considered that an editor's time has been con- 
sumed in the examination, and that to ask more would 
be to demand that which should be devoted to his 
readers. He has undoubtedly reasons for the rejection, 
which to him are satisfactory. Accept the fact in a 
kindly spirit, recolleeting that what these reasons are 
is of no very vital importance to you.”’ 

A Goop Rrasox.—“Good-morning, Pompey."”’ “ Good- 
morning, Massa Cwsar.’’ ‘ What makes you carry your 
head down so, Pompey? Why don’t you walk with your 
head upright, like me?’’ ‘“‘ Massa Cesar, you ever been 
tro’ a field of wheat when he ripe?’’ ‘‘ Yes, Pompey. 
‘“Well, you take notice, some of de head tan up, and 
Dem tan up got no grain in ‘em.” 


some hang down? 
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ah open porch upon three sides, and @ carriage drive 
tipon the centre of the front, The hall is 0 feet wide, 
and contains the main stairway, with @ dour opening of 
tu the back porch, and alsu & dour opening direet lite 


DRRIGN VOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady’ Book by BamuBi | 
BLOAN, Architeet, Philadelphia | 

Tre plan may he thus deseribed | the dininu-ftoom) H is the entrance poreh, front) B is 

The main building is 44 feet front by 80 feet deep, with the drawing-room, 16 by 08 feet, Will all the Windows 





PERSPRCTIVE VIEW. 
opening tothe floor; Dis the sitting-room, 16 by 16 feet ; porch, and two in the back building. The attics are 


C reception-room, also 16 by 16 feet; E dining-room, 16 well lighted, and a sufficient pitch to the roof that will 
supply a number of good chambers, 
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FIRST FLOOR. 











SECOND FIOOR. 
by 15 feet, with closets, etc. ; F the kitchen, 16 by 18; G 
the out kitchen, 14 by 14 feet | The entire cost for erecting and completing a building 


The second story main building will contain four | after this design, if of stone in stubble work and pointed, 
chambers, with an additional one over the entrance will be $8,000. 
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A VENETIAN SUMMER RESIDENCE, 
Designed expressly for Godey'e Lady's Book, by leaav H, Hows, Archtteet, Philadelphia, 
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GROUND PLAN, 


A Housekeeper's room; B Hall; C Anteroom ; 
H China closet; I Saloon; 
Axciext Empnoipery.—Speaking of Peloponnesus, a 
province, or theme, of the Byzantine monarchy, Gibbon 
says that the embroidery there produced was raised 
either in silk or gold, and the more simple ornament of 
stripes or circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation of 
flowers. The vestments that were fashioned for the 
palace or the altar often glittered with precious stones, 
and the figures were delineated in strings of Oriental 
pearls, Until the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all 
the countries of Christendom, possessed the silkworm. 


D Library ; 
J Drawing-roeam; K Awning; L Area. 





E Corridor; F Water-closet ; G Din{ng-room ; 


La Prerre Hovst.—This most excellent hotel still 
continues to be the resort of all who like a quiet place, 
free from the noise and bustle of a large hotel. The 
Prince de Joinville lately stopped there; all distin- 
guished visitors make it their stopping place. Families 
dislike to leave it when they get under its hospitable 
roof. It is decidedly more pleasantly situated than any 
other hotel in the city, and the Messrs, Ward resemble 
in appearance and character those two excellent charac- 
ters of Dickens’—‘' the Brothers Cheeryble."’ 
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Tue Queen's Daawina-Roomu.—We give, as we know 
it will please our lady readers, a description of some of 
the dresses worn on this occasion :— 

Ducuess or WeLLINeTON.—Manteau de cour of Solfe- 
rino mauve velvet, edged with a rich gold twist; the 
petticoat of white moire, trimmed round with a Greek 
in mauve velvet, edged with gold. Headdress, a tiara 
of diamonds, and a magnificent diamond necklace of 
large single stones; feathers and lappets. 

Dvucuess or St. ALBANS.—Train of lilac velour epingle, 
lined with a very rich white satin, and trimmed with 
Brussels lace, thulle, and satin ribbon; the corsage 
richly ornamented with Brussels lace and diamonds; 
the skirt of lilac thulle bovillon, over a rich lilac satin 
slip, covered with very fine Brussels point lace, and 
looped up with a garniture of satin ribbon. The head- 
dress composed of lilac velvet, with a tiara of diamonds, 
Brussels lace lappets, and ostrich feathers. 

Dvcuess oF MANcnEeTER.—A dress of rich white moire 
antique, handsomely ornamented with band of rich gro- 
seille des Alpes velvet and a flounce of fine Irish guipure, 
fastened at the sides with rosettes of groseille des Alpes 
velvet; train from the shoulders of rich groseille des 
Alpes Lyons velvet, with garniture of fine Irish guipure. 
Headdress, plume, lappets, fine narcissus, etc.; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

MARCHIONESs OF DowNsuIke.—Train of moire broché 
in rose rosée, lined with white taffetas, broad revers of 
white satin round the edge, covered with rose resée, 
thulle bouillons, and ruches of the same; corsage with 
berthé of fine old Spanish guipure; petticoat of white 
satin, covered with white Spanish guipure, edged with 
thulle bouillons. Headdress, tiara of diamonds, lace 
lappets, and plumes. 

MAgcHuioness Or CHANDOS,—A court train of rich violet 
velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with bunches 
of pansies, mixed with daisies and grass; the corsage 
drapé with bouquets of pansies and diamond ornaments; 
a petticoat of rich gray satin, trimmed with Brussels 
lace and violet velvet. Headdress, wreath of pansies, 
mixed with daisies; feathers, lappets, and diamonds, 

Countess oy Derpy.—Train of green moire lined with 
glacé, and trimmed with Brussels lace aud thulle; petti- 
coat of rich white glacé, with flounces of Brussels lace 
over bouffunts of thulle. Headdress, feathers and lace 
lappets ; ornaments, emeralds and diamonds. 

Countess or Beasponovtan.—Rich black taffetas train, 
trimmed with plissé dicoupée of same silk in thulle 
berthé of thulle to 
correspond ; petticoat of black thulle over glacé, several 
double volants plaited on under jupe ; long tunics looped 
Headdress, thulle 


illusion bouillons; corsage with 


with crépe, ribbon, and jet flowers. 
veil and feathers ; ornaments, jet. 

Countsss oy Fire.—Train of black glacé, lined with 
white, and trimmed with Brussels lace and bouquets of 
green leaves frosted with gold, joined with festooned 
chainettes of gold; corsage trimmed with drapery of 
thulle, Brussels lace, and flowers to correspond ; jupon 
of black thulle bouillon, with an overdress of Brussels 
lace. Headdress of rich black lace veil sprigged with 
white and bordered with the same; ornaments of dia- 
monds, 

Countsess or AMugxst.—Train of rich Solferino moire 
antique, trimmed with a haadsome cordon of silver; 
corsage elegantly trimmed with point lace; Solferino 
thulle and n@ud of silver to correspond. Headdress, 
lappets, plumes, and diamonds. 

Countess or Exxe.—A train of lilac crystallized silk, 
lived with white silk, and trimmed with thulle bouil- 
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lons, black lace, and ribbon; petticoat of rich lilac silk 
trimmed with flounces of black lace. Headdress, feathers, 
diamonds, and lappets. 

Countess or Cuicuester.—Train of green moire, 
trimmed with glacé, satin ribbon, and point lace; petti- 
coat of rich green glacé, trimmed with crape and point 
lace flounces, ornamented with bows of satin ribbon, 
Headdress, feathers and point lace lappets ; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Countess or DARNLEY.—Train apd corsage of rich 
mauve poult de soie, handsomely ornamented with the 
same and blonde; dress of mauve and white thulle illu- 
sion, with garniture of ribbon and fine magnolias, over 
a rich silk petticoat. Headdress, plame, lappets, mauve 
velvet, etc. ; ornaments, diamonds. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

J. L.—Sent hair ring, May 21st. 

Dr. J. C.—Sent hair necklace 21st. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent waist pattern 23d. 

Mrs. 8. 8.—Sent patterns and book 23d. 

Mrs. A. F. O.—Sent patterns of sacque 25th. 

Mrs. A. R. L.—Sent dress pattern 29th. 

H. A.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 30th. 

Mrs. 8. H.—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 30th. 


Mrs. M. P.—Sent bonnet and mantle by Adams's ex- 


press Both. 

Mrs. W. F. P.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, June lst. 

Mrs. J. C. G.—Sent hair fob-chain Ist 

Mrs. J. C. F.—Sent patterns and boy's gaiters by 
Adams's express Ist. 

Mrs. A. R. A.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Kinsley's 


express Ist 

Mrs. A. V. J.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Mrs. E. D. H.—We kuow nothing of the cans you men- 
tion 

Mrs. P 
express (th. 

Mrs. B.—Sent sheets of mother of pearl for papier 
mache 6th. 

Mrs. K. G.—Sent toile ceré 6th. 

J. K.—Sent hair breastpin 6th. 

Miss M. C. H.—Seut black working cotton and needles 
Sth. 

Mrs. R.—Sent pattern of Cordovan mantilla Sth 

L. 8. C.—Sent infant's clothes by Adams's express Sth. 

E. F.—Sent boy's hat by Harnden's express 12th 

Miss B. L. P.—Sent hat, dresses, and cloaks by Adams's 
express 12th 

Mrs. J V. C.—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 12th. 

A. L. P.—Sent pattern of infant's talma 12th. 

Miss M. L. G.—Sent two Zouave jackets by Adams's 
express 13th. 

Mrs. C. BE. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15:h. 

Mrs. M. M. P.—Sent patterns 15th 

Miss A. C. W.—Sent lace cape Lith 

Miss C. 8. P.—Sent lace mantilla by Kinsley's express 
15th 

A.V. 
1th 


H.—Seut skirt supporter, &e., by Kinsley's 


T.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams's express 
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CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 





Centre-Gable Gossip. 


FASHIONS BELOW STAIRS. 


Now that every household numbers one or more 
“helps,” ought we not to think more of our duty to- 
wards our servants When berating them in conversation 
with our husbands and our frieuds because they do not 
do their duty to us? When they become inmates of our 
homes we become in a measure responsible for their well 
doing and their happiness, We ought to enter to a 
certain extent into their affairs, aud, so far as we may, 
help them to bear their troubles, and rejoice in their 
happiness. Above all, we ought never to neglect wise 
couusel as to their health, personal cleanliness, their 
associates, and their earnings. 

“Our great-graudmothers,"’ says a thoughtful writer, 
“would not have permitted their maids to scrub their 
rooms in ‘hoops ;' yet housemaids now wear crinoline, 
and whalebone, and spring petticoats, and pretend to do 
their work in them. Then come their dowers and cheap 
finery, the bugle trimming to the bounet, and the bugle 
lace bobbing round the chubby pumpkin of a face head- 
ing the corpulent body of some fashion-aspiring cook. 
All are absurdities, and dangerous, moreover ; for these 
things, although tawdry and trumpery, and foolish, 
cost a great deal of money, and wear out in time; and 
the wages of a servant will not enable her to obtain them 
honestly and also to put by a little money against sick- 
Not only do they cost her money, 
but she has to spend time and thought in their purchase 
And then comos the habit of thinking 
of these sort of things, the consequent love of finery, 
and the means of displaying that flnery—the walks, the 
dancing-rooms, the gay companions and the gay scenes 
—all these follow in the trail of the tawdry finery.” 
And all this might have been prevented at the outset by 
& judicious word of advice, by “taking an interest” in 
their wardrobes, praising those things that are neat and 


ness or misfortune. 


and construction. 


becoming, and showing them how unsuitable and use- 
loss the coveted finery would prove. 

We know of one family where the cook has $300 
placed at interest, the nurse her own little store in the 
savings bank, and the new waiter has been inspired by 
the good example of the household to make a beginning 
ofa fund that would render her independent of hospitals 
or subscriptions if sickness or death came. The mis- 
tress does not think it too much trouble to inspect their 
accounts, advise their winter and summer purchases, or 
even to make them to better advantage than they would 
be able to do at the cheap shops their class frequent. It 
is “the good master that makes the good servant,” after 
all, 


FRENCH GOSSIP. 


We hope that none of our cirele are so indiserect as to 
require the following chatty story as a precedent, or so 
fish as to agree with “‘madame'' in her estimate of 
her husband's good nature, It is well, though, for some 
husbands to see how some other people’s wives serve 
them, that they may the better appreciate the judicious, 
self-denying, economical spouses, whose good sense and 
moderate expenditures they take as a matter of course, 

“T will tell you of a new fashion which I think very 
pretty—none other than the long Spanish gloves, embroi- 
dered in gold or silver, aud which will soon, they say, 





become indispensable addtions to a grand foilette. Ingo 
nuity of all kinds will doubtless be employed in order to 
invent novel headdresses and coquettish devices, which 
will vary the style of dress at the court balls. The last 
robe de bal | saw at Madame G ‘s, the ne plus ultra 
of Parisian dressmakers, and the arbiter of all elegance, 
had five-and4twenty volants! No wonder husbands are 
#0 often heard to complain of the exorbitant total of the 
milliner’s bill, and of the extravagance of their wives. 
The handsomest, but also the most expensive, walking- 
dresses now worn are certainty those which are em- 





broidered (d la main) on the corsage and in front of the 
skirt. This is very fashionable and very rich ; the work 
is generally the same color as the dress, and the effect is 
really beautiful. The subject of dresses recalls to my 
mind # rather amusing incident that took place in a 
French family of my acquaintance at the New Year. On 
the morning of the first of January, Monsiear T——, 
after having wished his wife all sorts of happiness and 
prosperity, and having presented her with the customary 
bon-bons, proceeded in very gracious terms to inform 
her that he fully intended to offer her a New Year's gift 
of greater importance, but that he had preferred asking 
her to accompany him and to make choice herself of 
This agreeable intelligence 
had expected, 


something she would like. 
was not received with the delight M. T 
and it was not without a great deal of trouble that his 
pretty wife was brought to confess at last, with a good 
many blushes, that she did not care for any new present ; 
but if her dear Edouard would kindly settle with Ma- 
dame S——, her coufuriére, for some ball-dresses she had 
had the preceding winter, and forgotten to pay for, she 
would be so much obliged. The ‘little account’ was 
produced, and the total of 900f. made Edouard somewhat 
He could not retract, however, 





repent of his kindness, 
and left the room to go and pay the bill, the amount of 
which greatly exceeded the sum he would have spent 
on the New Year's gift. I thought Mrs, T—— would 
have been charmed with this additional proof of her 
husband's good-nature; and she really appeared en- 
chanted at first; but a most unaccountable cloud ap- 
peared on her brow when ‘ Edouard’ returned, a little 
later in the day. It was a long time before I found out 
what the matter really was; but at last Madame whis- 
pered to me, with a look which was unmistakably crose : 
‘Well, I really do think he might have brought me a 
As if a little bill like that would ruin 
And, on hearing this 


present besides! 
him. But men are so selfish!’ 
lamentation, I left my friend, thinking that if men were 
selfish, ladies certainly understood and appreciated in 
an uncommon degree the merits of the verb ‘To have ;’ 
whilst their milliners were no less clever in the art of 
ruuning up their bills to a frightful extent.’ 


CAMEL'S HAIR TASSELS, 


Camet’s hair is in reality goat's hair, the fleece of the 
Cashmere goat, which was first introduced to France by 
Mr. Ternaux, at his own expense, where they thrive 
exceedingly well, and of late one or two capitalists 
have brought them, at great cost, to this country. The 
wool is quite as fine as when raised in “the vale of 
Cashmere," and shawls have been manufactured from 
them equal to those of Cashmere, The wool is also 
brought to Europe from Cashmere, by way of Casan, 
the capital of a Russian province on the Volga. It is 
spun and woven in France, either mixed with «tlk or 
without. At first they succeeded in imitating the real 
Cashmere shawl only en one side; but now they are 
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able to lmitate perfectly the texture of the true Oriental 
Four of the Cashmere goats have beea lutroduced 
A breed has 


fabrie 
into Kasex by Mr, Towers, of Neal Hall, 
been produced in France between the Angora goat aud 
Cashmere, which promises great success, lucreasing the 
quantity of wool, which le long, fue, and glossy, com- 
bining the softness of the Cashmere with the lustre of 
wilk, belng the moet beautiful material known, and be 
now manufactured ta various parte of Britain, partion. 
larly at Herdersfeld, Norwieh, aud Paisley, To the 
latter place fleeces have been seut from this importation 

Aa we have before sald, this accounts for the abundant 
ad vertisoments of real camel's hair shawle' within a 
fow yours past; real /ndia shawla are quite another 
matter, We notion that they are now manufeturing 
the former in excellent styles, ata very moderate price, 
a0 te to supersede the striped shawls of the past season, 
which have always beeu too mixed and muddy to be 
really elegant 

Tho camel's hair tassels which are so much in favor 
the present season are manufactured from the feces of 
these beautiful animals, and any of our readers can 
Judge of ite length aud silken softness by them, This 
adapts these ornaments to the light fabrics suited to 
summer wear, and particularly to the mohairs and kin- 
dred cloths that have been so popularas burnous, Mate 
made of these fleeces, dyed in brilliant colors, are much 
used for vases wad parlor ornaments, 


FRESH HINTS FOR FIAAWER GARDENING,—No, 6 

Hou.ynocks AND WALLPLOWEKA,--The hollyhock ia 
a splendid flowering plant, and may be sald to exceed 
all others of the biennial class in tallness, With good 
soll, shelter, and proper exposcre, it will attain a height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, and generally reaches seven 
or eight. It is a substantial herbaceous plant, with a 
thick stem, along which, to the top, are the broad, showy 
blossoms ; and from this attractive appearance the holly- 
hock, though much neglected since the introduction of 
the dahlia so extensively, is very suitable to ornament 
the fronts of cottages, edgings to shrubberies, or the 
centre of clumps in lawns, The colors are very various, 
as pink, dark purple, yellow, ete., the double sorts being 
the richest and most esteemed, The fowers being large 
and the stem erect, the plants have a very good effect 
when grown in rows at the back of a border, or when 
one or two are planted along with round-headed plants 
—for example, with the French honeysuckle, the annual 
chrysanthemums, or any of the sweet peas, if trained 
to form a bush. The seeds of the hollyhock may be 
planted in March; in April, when the plants come up, 
they should be thinned out, and then allowed to remain 
till September, when they should be transplanted to the 
place where they are to flower, The youxg hollyhocks 
should be planted in their final place singly if the plants 
be very strong, and three together if they are weak. 

Of the well-known and fragrant wallfower there are 
several sorts, those flowers which are dark and most 
massive being most highly esteemed. Every garden 
should have two or three wallfowers, as their perfume 
is very pleasing, and their cultivation no way trouble- 
some. To insure a succession of the best breed of this 
flower—and the method applies to the double flowering, 
which yields no seed and cannot otherwise be preserved 
—about the beginning of July, pinch off the desired 
number of slips, or young shoots, of five or six inches 
in length, taken only from the finest stocks; crop the 
leaves, and strip the rest of the stem bare; then put the 
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slips thus prepared into a bed newly dug and abaded 
by trees or a wall; sprinkle them with water, and shade 
any part to which the sun has access, In this way, a 
profusion of one of the sweetest flowers, and the best 
of ite kind, may be had from year to year 

MINIATURE AND Bounton Rowna,—The miniature family 
of roses, ae ite name implies, consists of plants of dwarf. 
ish habit. The low growth of these plants and the emall 
size of thelr flowers prewent a striking contrast In com 
parivon to the other varieties, They should be grown 
by themaelves, for when planted among the strong and 
rapid growers their beauty will be comparatively loa 
eight of, These beautiful little plants vary in color from 
white to dark ¢rimaon, and, when planted tn good, reh 
aoll, frequently combine the loveliness and beauty of 
some of the larger varietions in miniature, The Bourbon 
roses are very popular, They are generally of a atroug 
and vigorous growth, prodacing & Constant succession 
of bloom the whole season, They delight in a strong, 
rich soil, and will bear moderately close pruning, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


1, New Disecaea,—It in quite true that prevalent dim 
onsen appear to vary with the age we livein, Diphtherta 
and pneumonia, both so prevalent and fatal the past 
winter, ave strangely suggestive of the hurry of the 
country, When even Death works more rapidiy, and 
mows down whole ranks of the living, Softening of 
the brain and inasanity are both on the increase; we 
have it from rellable authority that in Kogland alone, 
within the last twenty years, insanity has more thas 
tripled, The excitement of life is too stimulating to the 
brain and nervous powers; the constant speculation, 
projecting, and inventing wear out man much faater 
than the severest physical toil, ‘A sober, righteous, 
and godly life’’ would seem to be the very best preven 
tive of these new elements of evil; but how hard to 
pursue it, in the contagion of care, business, and plea 
sure that meets one at every step! 

2. Sugar for our Tea and Sweetmeats.—At no time ia 
the year does the sugar-barrel decrease more rapidly 
than at the present fruit and berry season, Perhaps 
there are some of our Northern and Western readers 
who would be interested in a reminder of its mode of 
manufacture, We all know that the juice of the cane is 
first obtained by pressure in mille; it is then collected 
and boiled with quicklime, which, being an alkali, im- 
bibes the superfluous acid which would otherwise im- 
pede crystallization, Impurities are skimmed off, and 
the boiling is continued until a thick syrup is formed, 
when the whole is cooled and granulated in shallow 
vessels; this is the raw or Muscovado sugar. The raw 
sugar undergoes a further purification, by dissolving it 
in water, boiling, skimming, adding lime, and clarifying 
from the oily or mucilaginous parts by adding bullock's 
blood or eggs, which incorporate with them and forms 
scum. When boiled to a proper consistency, it is put 
into unglazed vessels of a conical shape with a hole at 
the apex, but placed in an inverted position, and the 
base, after the sugar is poured in, is covered with clay. 
When thus drained from its impurities, it is taken out 
of the mould, wrapped in paper, and dried or baked. 

3. Fenyile Artists,—Among the most popular pictures, 
the present season, in the Royal Academy, London, isa 
landscape called “Italy,” by “Jerichon ;" this is sald 
to be the name of a talented lady of Scandinavia, There 
are also fine pictures by the two Buonheurs, Rosa and 
Juliette. 
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FASHIONS. 








4. The Care of Delicate Children.—Thore \a a marked 
character about all sicknoss of a child; it risen and falls 
with a rapid tide, Fatal disease rune ite course often 
with a rapidity unknown amoug adults; a trifing mat- 
ter, noticable in the morning, may become serious, if 
not observed and attended to, before the noon—deadly, 
if left unnoticed until night, Every child's physician 
knows that, in case of any serious disorder and a light 
disorder may, by an unexpected turn, by unwise treat 
ment or neglect, suddenly grow formidable in case of 
serious disorder, no child la perfeetly assured of com 
plete medical help who ta not seen by a akilled observer 
three times in twenty-four hours, That ia the truth; 
but it is requisite to put it ont of wight, for it in utterly 
impossible that any medical practitioner, viaiting ehil- 
dren at thelrown homes, could, except under exeoptional 
fulfl Hiow careful, 
then, ought every nurae, and, above all, every mother, 
to be, in the management of these frail buds, and in the 


cireumetances, such a condition 


minute reporte it la in their power alone to give to the 
physician; and in this knowledge we can 
acouunt for the rapidity with whieh children's diseases 


attending 


leave Whole households desolate 
Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY #BUBBCRIDERS, 

Hlavina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete,, by ladies living at a distance, the 
Kditveaa of the Fushion Department will hereafter exeente 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country, For the last, 
distinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checka for the proposed expen- 
dilure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money te firat 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice, Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, manbilias, or 
talmas, from Brodie's, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; Jewelry from Warden's or 
Calwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 


Fig. 1.—Morning-dress for a watering-place, Skirtand 
paletot of white pigu’, embroidered in red and white 
sontache, a new and graceful pattern ; the sleeves of the 
palotot are shaped from the elbow, and have a doep cuff; 
the side pockets are trimmed to correspond with it, 
Tusean straw rustic hat, of an entirely new shape, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon and fleld flowers, 

Fig. 2—Dinner-dross, also suited to a concert or opera 
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Drona, itaelf, of lustrous blue glaed alk; the bottom of 
the skirt trimmed by six narrow pulfs, or boulllons of 
the same material ; corsage rather low, with a tucker of 
white muslin, drawn by a narrow black velvet ribbon 
Lace scarf, thrown across the shoulders, The hair ts 
dressed in pute and braids, with gilt ornaments to match 
the golden eomb, 

Fig, 4.—Full evening-dross for a young girl 
transparent white muslin; the ander akirt covered by 
gauffored Nounces of the same, edged by a hem only; the 


Droasa of 


upper skirt lain the Mehion of a tuntie, raised slightly at 
the left side, and trimmed by deep founces ofembroidery | 
berthé and sliooves to match, Bash and bow de corange 
of very rich broeaded ribbon, white ground, with large 
bouquets of held flowers 

Pig, 4.—Extromely tasteful drowns of white giao ailk; 
the akirt in nine ounces, pinked in large seallopa; the 
berthé in funished by a bouillon of violet wilk, and a bow 
of the same shade, with flowing onda, le placed in the 
contre of the coraage below it, Simple wreath of violet 
primroses, without foliage, in the hair 


HERADDRESRES 
(See engravings, pages 101, 102, 105,) 


La Relle.- 
It in made of narrow chenille, edged with large 
binek beads, and underneath the chenille net, at the 
sides, are loops of ribbon; at the back isa bow with long 


This iaa very simple and becoming head 


irons 


enda 

La Matrone,--This headdress ia very convenient for 
persons who are a little bald on the top of the head, as 
it is to be worn quite far over the head as a cap, but at 
the same time does not conceal the back hair, It is made 
of ribbon and lace, 

La Princesse.—Thia atyle of headdroas is exceedingly 
pretty for young ladies, as it is so very simple, It bs 
formed of plauits of narrow velvet and a bow of wide 
ribbon, 


a 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR AUGUST. 


Tw lightest bonnets are now in vogue, the heavier 
straws of spring being nearly all replaced by chipa, 
fancy crinoline, braids, crape and combinations of crape 
and lace, crape and thulle, or all three materials com 
bined, 
the combination, or rather contrast of wood colors with 
blue, green, Solferino, and crimson is constantly seen 
As, for example, a wood-colored crape with that peculiar 
roseate tinge so popular at present shirred, as the old 


Never have crape hats been so universal; and 


term is, into innumerable fine frills or puffs, and ro 
lieved by a garland of blue aconite or convolyulus, 
with or without its foliage. A ruche of blue ribbon, the 
same shade, crosses the inside of the brim, from ruche 
to ruche of the bonnet cap, and a tuft of fine flowers, 
without foliage, appears on the side which is garlanded, 
connecting with it. 

A bonnet of green crape, with points of black lace 
laid over the front, and a double crown, bouffante or 
puffed, of white thulle with knotted black lace over it 
A side bouquet of garden flowers, pink and white, with 
pink and white daisies on one side of the face, a little 
above tho cheek ruche 

Bonnot of pure white crape, from Madames Picot and 
Wiikineon, very bridolike with its plaited scarf of crape 
edged with delicate blonde, and a knot of three full 
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blown white roses, without foliage, at the crossing of 
the scarf, 

White split straw from Mra, Schofield's, whose hats 
are always in good taste, and of the best materials; in 
flowers especially her taste isadmirable, Nothing could 
be more simple or charming than the straw in question, 
with its chifonnes of ribbon, in which are set two fra- 
gile clusters of white grapes with a faint purplish dush. 
It is noticeable that where a light Napoleon or turquoise 
blue was very popular in the winter, a deep shade is the 
favorite tint ja summer, the usual order reversed. 

Garden hats are very coquettish and becoming the 
present season, and have # grout variety of shapes, We 
give one of the newest in our steel-plate this month, 
They are made of more expensive straws, perhaps, than 
ever before, foe Dunstable and Leghorus; and trimmed 
with fleld towers, black velvet chigfunndés, and tufts of 
straw or grass, 

Genin's riding-hats are quite novel in shape and style 
—it isa polntin which he always maintained precedence, 
“The Jeddo"’ is the very latest novelty which he has 
added to this department. It is a peculiar glistening 
straw, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and jet buckles 
His riding-hats of felt have the most charming herons’ 
plumes, and those in black and white straw quadrilled, 
with large round crowns and turned up brims, are par- 
ticularly elegant and becoming. The rage for the eques- 
trian exercise is rapidly on the increase in Philadelphia 
and New York, being stimulated in the latter place by 
the beautiful roads in the Central Park, where our fair 
horsewomen have ao opportunity for displaying their 
stylish habits and their skill. The latest styles for the 
present season is a habit of Nankeen or piqgué (quilting), 
with hats as described, a high collerette, the empress 
cravat, and gauntlets of Saxon or Swedish leather 

The high collerette, or standing collar, is again quite 
in favor, for morning or home dress, either added toa 
plaited body, which is worn under the Zouave or other 
jacket, or applied to a plain chemisette, or simply worn 
alone above a waistcoat. These collerettes are often 
made of a muslin ruche bordered with a narrow guipure, 
which is also used for the bottom of the sleeves; or else 
they are made wholly of muslin, worked, @ la religieuse, 
in colored cotton 

We have designs of the above styles in preparation, 
and must acknowledge our indebtedness for information 
on embroideries, or lingerie, to the ever popular director 
of this department at E. Lambert & Co.'s, Broadway, who 
has carried the goodwill of his old customers from 
Genin's Bazaar to his new post 

Gray is «till the fashionable color for grenadines and 
Smyrna or Magenta gauzes; mualins, striped or checked, 
with a multitude of very «mall plain flonnees; book 
muslinsand muslin dresses with pattern flounces, or else 
double skirts with broad stripes in zigzag. One of the 
barégea brought out by Gagelin (Paris), presents, first, a 
large plain gray square, then another sqnare violet or 
green clouded with black. One of his finest articles for 
the mid-season ia a pale gray orgazine silk with white 
stripes, on which at intervals are double lozenges of a 
contrasting color. Then this well-known house hastwo 
other noveltios of gray silk unequalled for elegance; 
they are the Indian gray dresses, and the Tussor gray 
dresses, of which they have Just sent ont a complete toilet 
from boots to bonnet; also another dross with a gray 
ground, having an extremely small white stripe, and a 
rich sprinkling of rosebuds, Silks of all kinds of a 
checked pattern, white, black, and brown, continue to 
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be in great vogue, which is no wonder, as they supply 
tollets of great elegance, and yet unpretending. For 
young ladies, a small quadrilled silk, white and pink, 
or any other light color, are much admired, as are alag 
those having white grounds with Pompadour bouquets, 
of which we have just seen two beautiful toilets made 
for two alsters, 

For morning robes at watering-places, the piqué drem 
given in our plate isa goodexample, Thesamestyle ts 
also made up in Nankeen; and in either case they ar 
usually embroidered with braid, or point de ehrinetta, 
either white or colored, but most frequently white, with 
crimson or fame-colored sontache intermingled, A great 
many Zouave jackets are also worn; they are mostly of 
cashmere, an Algerian fabric embroidered in contrasting 
colors, or else @ light tissue similar to the skirt. 

One of these graceful dishabilles is made of white 
musiin, with a deep plaiting ona pink running just af 
the bottom of the skirt. The body, closed at top bys 
ruche which goes round the neck, is loose at the sideg 
rounded at bottom, and very wide behind. The sleeves 
are very wide, and trimmed with the same plaiting on@ 
pink running. Below are puffs of plain muslin, fastened 
at the wrist by a ruche with a pink running and a bow 
of the same; a chemisette of plaited muslin forms a deep 
puffing above a pink ribbon sash tied at the side, 

A dress of white piqgué, with brown figures, founces 
braided in rather deep rounded festoons, with a brows 
binding; sleeves with cuffs festooned in the same man 
ner; on all the seams of the dress a double row of few 
toons separated by a row of the same braiding ; a similar 
ornament on the hem 

We are glad to see the fincy for white dresses a 
widely revived, for what can be cooler or more harmo 
nious-looking than une toilette blanche—dress, fichu, and 
mantle allalike? This is the best material for a mantle 
Most ladies—those of them, at least, 
who still remain in town—wear s.lk skirts of different 
colors under white skirts; but this gives a look of heavk 
ness, which Is the very thing that should be avoided If 
a silk dress is wanted, by all means have it; but dont 
strain after effect by this mixture of muslin and silk, 
A white dress with several flounces, each terminated 
with a small hem, is a pretty, inexpensive, and very 
ladylike toilet. 

Crinoline, or, in other words, “hoops,” since cringe 
line in verity is too expensive to be thought of, still 
continue ample and of the trailing bell-shape, quite 
emall for some distance below the waist, and from ther 
spreading into a wide cireumference, We have givena 
personal trial to the new patent of Demorest, whieh 
claims to be the most enduring one in the market, and 
ean say from experience that they will wear out with- 
out ripping, slipping, or breaking—the most serviceable 
atylo for ordinary wear that we have ever tested. Wé 
particnlarly recommend them to travellers, country 
ladies, and all who desire an enduring skirt. It iste 
be found at the new establishment of Madame Demorest, 
474 Broadway, where they have reopened their pattern 
rooms on a still more extensive scale, We have also te 
commend the extreme ingenuity and accuracy with 
which they have come to reproduce trimmings, ete, Ia 
their paper patterns, For instance, in a dross recently 
sent for our inspection, the flat braids on the corange, 
the lace of the collar, and even a medallion cameo brooeh 
which fastened it were perfectly represented in paper, 
The assistance which these patterns render to mothers 
in the country is invaluable, Fasnion. 


to correspond, 
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THE JAPANESE. 


Tuis is one of the prettiest fall styles. The material is a chocolate-color reps silk. The skirt 
has one small flounce at the bottom, and above it, placed at intervals, are eight rows of box plait- 


ing, made of the silk. The body and sleeves are trimmed to match. 
196 
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DINNER OR STREET DRESS. 


Tats dress is made with a double skirt, and a very full box-plaited flounce sewed at the bottom 
rt of the dress, The material of the drees is a very rich black silk; the flounce, trimming of the 
t body, the bows and sash are of purple moire antique. 
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LA MATHILDE. 





A BEcominG and comfortable dress for the country or a watering-place. It can be made of silk, 
cloth, or a thin material. 
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THE RESILLA. 


(Front view.) 


A xew style of covering for the head, which, on account of its lightness, will advantageously 
supersede the wadded hoods worn in the carriage in going to and returning from the opera and 
evening parties. It will also be found very useful of a warm evening when it is pleasant to sit 
in a balcony or veranda, and when it is especially necessary to protect the head by some light 
covering against the chilly dews which fall after sunset. It forms a light and graceful covering 
for the head, whilst, at the same time, it shades the neck. 

We give the instructions for working the Resilla in the Work Department, accompanied with 
an engraving showing a back view of the same. 
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See description, page 287.) 
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LADIES’ SHORT NIGHT-DRESSES 





















































CROCHET TIDY. 





Matertala.—Crochet cotton, No, 8, with a suitable hook—say, No. 16. 


Wueer..—12 chain; close into a round, 

let round.—* 1 se, 1 ch, miss none, * 12 times, Hold in the end of cotton, throughout this round, 
under a stitch. 

2d,—* 1 to, 3 ch, miss 1, * 12 times. 

3d.—* 1 to on to, 3 ch, miss 1, 1 to on 2d of 34 chain in last round, 3 ch, * 12 times. 

4th.—BS8o without increase, 

5th. —Se all round, making a ploot upon the 2d of every 3 chain, that is 24 times in the round, 

6th. —De under centre one of the 3 so, between 2 picota, * 21 ch, miss 3 picots, do under centre of 
3 sc before the next picot, * 7 times, 21 ch, slip on first de, 

Tth.—* ne on each of 10 ch, 3 #0 on 11th, 10 80 on the remaining 10, miss the de stitch of last 
round, * 8 times, 

Sth. —Misa the lat stitch, 3 se, large ploot, 5 ac, large pleot, 3 #0, the last being on the point stitch. 
Do another on the same, a large picot; another on the same; 3 more, picot as before ; 5 more, pieot 
as before; 2 more so, * 8 times. At the end fasten off. 

fth.—To make the eight larger pointe of the atar, begin with ate atitch, on the centre one of the 
three ploota, between two points, * 21 ch, to on the next centre pieot, * all round, ending with & 
alip-atitch on the firat to. In doing this round, all the other points are allowed to fall back, the eight 
large ones being worked In front of them. 

10th, Like 7th. 
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THE TAGUS. 


[From the establishment of G. Baopre, 61 Canal Street, New York Drawn by L. T. Vout, from actual 
articles of costume. } 


Tus remarkably graceful article of attire, the first of the fall and early winter style of cloaks, 
owes its chief attraction to the novel arrangement of the portion which supersedes the capucin s0 
advantageously. The garment itself is a circular; the material and color may be at the option 
of the wearer. The ornament consists in the quilling, which is of the same material as the cloak, 
and the tassels, 
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